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From Jerez to Seville by railway is about three hours 
in time. The road petsses first almost due north to 
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2 FROM JEREZ TO SEVILLE. 

Cabezas : then north-east to Utrera : next north-west to 
Dos Hermanas; and finally nearly west to the queen 
city of Andalucia : following for a great part of the 
way the valley of the Guadalquivir. This river is 
frequently in view at a distance — especially when in 
flood ; its banks being then overflown, and much of the 
adjacent country inundated. After passing the vine- 
yard and garden region near Jerez, the railway runs 
over large tracts of pasture-land and grain-fields ; and 
finally immense olive orchards appear — ^forests, indeed 
under high cultivation — ^sources of vast wealth to their 
owners. Nearly the whole of the Guadalquivir valley 
has been famous for its fertility, from the time it was 
known as the garden of ancient Boetica, down to the 
present day. And the great river winding through it, 
was nature's magnificent channel by which its products 
reached the sea ; not merely as now from Seville, but 
from distant Cordova — nearer the centre of the rich 
mineral region. Valuable as this navigable river still 
is to commerce, — ^its importance was much greater 
as a drain to this rich region ere the building of the 
present railway ; and in the olden time, especially of 
Moorish dominion, when, by the greater industry and 
skill of that people, agricultural production was com- 
mensurate with an unsurpassed soil and genial climate, 
it was an indispensable outlet, without which Andalucia 
would not have been known abroad as the Eden of 
Spain. However attractive the verdure and blossoms 
of spring, along the line of this valley railway, even 
now, it must not be supposed that all parts of this 
celebrated Province — ^particularly at other seasons — 
present equal charms and proofs of industry. The 
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DEFECTIVE INDUSTRY. 3 

earth, the sky, the air, are the same as of old; but 
tillage is wanted — the hand that should give it is ener- 
vated by debasement and indolence. The Spanish 
proverb nearly covers the case — " El Cielo y suelo es 
bueno, el entresuelo malo " — the shy and earth are goody 
that which lies between is bad. Means of irrigation 
made by the Moors have been allowed to go to destruc- 
tion. Canals which formerly drained low and marshy 
lands, are now filled up; and pemioions miasmata, as a 
consequence, have come, to teach by sickness and death, 
through large districts, the lesson, that laziness and 
safety cannot co-exist. While thousands of villages 
are said to have formerly adorned the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, a few hundreds only are now found ; most 
of these being in a state of dilapidation. And looms 
may be counted by the score where once many made 
music for the lovers of " purple and fine linen." With 
a territory nearly equal in size to that of France, and 
certainly not inferior to it in fertility, Spain has not 
half the number of inhabitants. This decadence of a 
country, once rich, populous, and powerful, saddens the 
observing and thoughtful traveller. It is seen wither- 
soever he goes ; but nowhere do depopulation and im- 
poverishment affect him, more painfully than in Anda- 
lucia, however nature's green and gold may help to hide 
waste and neglect, for nowhere else has Creative Bounty 
done more for man. In plainest characters one sees 
written on aU around, the truth, that absolutism in 
government and religion — ^that monarchy and monkery 
— ^have ruined Spain. The really honest hearts and 
enlightened minds of the country, are sensible of this 
fact, and are striving to reach a better destiny. But 
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4 MONARCHY AND MONKERY HAVE RUINED SPAIN. 

the struggles of a rotten royalty, and corrupt dmrch, 
to hold control of the lives, liberties, and consciences, 
of the people, on the one hand ; and on the other, of 
the masses, studiously kept by tyranny steeped in 
ignorance the more easily to subdue them to its selfish 
and wicked will, but now, made desperate by oppression, 
making the chances of relieving themselves from humi- 
liation and misery, without regard to means ; these two 
reckless, though conflicting agencies of mischief, em- 
barrass the efforts for good of the loyaL Loyal, not 
in the mean and pitiful sense of subservience to a 
crowned puppet, to a human creed, or to an imrighteous 
popular clamour; but in its ennobling and dignified 
meaning of duty to government founded on truth, 
justice, and liberty regulated by law. Happily the 
small band of real Spanish patriots, is not without 
encouragement to labour and to wait. The example of 
other countries is before them to show that truth and 
knowledge, human rights and their safeguards, however 
their progress may be arrested for a time, turn not back 
in these latter days. Their check serves but to give 
new strength for onward movement May faith in this 
fact, perfect the work of patience and perseverance, and 
achieve a better destiny for Spain ! 

A thorough inspection of a traveller's baggage on 
entering Spain, does not exempt it from examination 
when passing from one interior town to another, on the 
pretended assumption, that it may contain something 
subject to the payment of the octroi — a local municipal 
tax. Any one but a Spanish oflicial could see at a 
glance that you are neither a producer, nor a dealer, in 
poultry and vegetables, and such like commodities. But 
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ANNOYANCE ON ARRIVAL AT SEVILLE. ^ 

he can see nothing but the peseta you put into his 
palm, to save you the annoyance of opening your trunks, 
and having a pair of dirty hands thrust among your 
personal effects after chickens and eggs, and the like 
dutiable things. A better policy governs the municipal 
regulations of some of the towns, in which it is seen 
to be their interest to welcome visitors. But- Seville 
presumes upon her attractions, to be arrogant and 
exactions, Hence he who comes here will find it con- 
ducive to his comfort to comply promptly with official 
requirements. A little complaisance goes a great way 
with a Sevillano. Eesist or complain, and he will put 
you to all the trouble he can. 

Cabs await at' the station, the coining of the regular 
trains ; and omnibuses also will be found to take pas- 
sengers to the hotels. The latter are usually attended 
by commissionaires, who speak English. Although 
they are hotel-runners, and it is their duty to facilitate 
the getting of your baggage, avoid them at the station, 
and everywhere else, if possible. They seem to think, 
that from the moment they lay eyes on you, and during 
your stay, they have a pre-emption right to you-— body 
and soul — person and purse. And woe will betide him 
who gets- into their clutches in Seville, for a viler set of 
rascals cannot be found. Bom in Gibraltar of Spanish 
mothers, without responsible fathers, their training is 
in vice, and their sole capital that of the mongrel 
Hispano-English lingo, which enables them to impose 
upon foreigners as professional interpreters. And thus 
they scatter themselves over the Peninsula with no 
reliable information about things of which they claim 
to instruct others — except what they occasionally pick 
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6 AVOID COMMISSIONAIRES. 

up from some well read traveller, to whom they are 
playing Cicerone — and with an amount of conceit, 
cunning and extortion, surpassing the belief of those 
who have not been their victims. However liberal the 
wages to one of these impostors, there is not a purchase 
one makes that a commission is not paid to him by the 
salesman, and this is added to the bOl of the purchaser. 
And thus with cairiage hire, entrance fees, and so on to 
the end of the chapter. They are well called at 
Gibraltar *' Eock-Scorpions," and are now recognized 
as such all over the Peninsula. Let travellers avoid 
their sting — especially those at the Hotel de Paris- 
Seville. The Fonda Madrid, the Fonda de Londres, 
and the Fonda Europa, divide with the Fonda de 
Paris, the patronage of foreign travellers. The Madrid 
and Europa, are desirable in summer, because of their 
spacious court-yards filled with flowers and shrubbery. 
In winter the Fonda de Londres is perhaps preferable, 
because many of its rooms are fitted with smaU 
grates for burning coke. In the event of illness this 
proves an advantage not possessed by either of the 
other hotels. And fronting the great square of the city 
— ^the Plaza Nueva — the best opportunity will be there 
afforded to see the parades, processions, carnival, and 
general gatherings. It must be confessed, however, 
that it might be better conducted than it is at this 
time. 

A first night in Seville is apt to remind the Anglo- 
American traveller of Pope's couplet dedicated to 
Dr. Franklin's poetic friend Ealph, 

" Listen, ye wolves, while Balph to Cynthia howls, 
And makes night hideous ; answer him ye owls !" 
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HOTELS. SERENOS. 7 

For from eleven p.m. to six A.M. in winter, the " Serenos '* 
— watchmen — as great distui'bers of the public peace as 
the night brawlers they coerce to silence, cry at ev6ry 
comer in most discordant accents, the Hail Mary, hour, 
and condition of the weather — '* Ave Maria-Purisima, 
las once han dado, y sereno." And thus through the 
other hours, cloudy or rainy — '* nublado " or " Uovi- 
endo" — as the case may be. So that if there are 
many comers of st^ets near his hotel, one may be told 
to his misery — as was our case upwards of one himdred 
times in a single night — what no one wants to hear but 
the burglar, who is thus notified where his enemy is, and 
when to hide himself. And ere the expiration of the 
Sereno's reign of terror, church bells, and asses beUs — 
calling the devotee to prayer, and the consumptive 
invedid to his panacea — ^join the discord. Oh, the 
gentle air of night, how it trembles with aflfidght! 
Soon to be followed by those of market-donkeys, water- 
donkeys, coal-donkeys, and carrier-donkeys of every 
description of over-burthened misery ; for that patient 
and plodding little beast is the beginning and the end, 
of most forms of industry at this day seen in the streets 
of Seville. Had Edgar Poe known this city of " sound- 
ing brass," he would have added still others to his 
melodious, "Bells, Bells, Bells, BeUs, Bells, Bells, 
Bells." 

A stroll through Seville for general sight-seeing 
brings one to the conclusion, that this pearl of Spanish 
cities is one of those contented, slothful places, left 
standing by the spirit of progress for the enjoyments of 
indolence, and a captivating sensualism. And this is 
especially the case after the passage of the brief winter 
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8 SITE OF THE CITY. 

— ^for such they have here, when wet and cold call for 
wat^r-proofs and fire. The breath of spring is wanned 
by a most genial sun, and perfumed by orange blossoms 
everywhere flinging fragrance abroad ; and he, who, 
yielding to the delicious enthralment, submits himself 
to sensual pleasures, rather than to the chances — often 
delusive — of improving his condition by changes, how- 
ever high their pretension of progressive civilization, 
should not be too severely judged of. Indeed the 
native of a harsher clime, coming at such a time amid 
the allurements of scene and sense of Seville, is apt to 
be overcome by their seductions ; and if he but stay 
long enough will find himself a willing votary of that 
delightful serenity, and even languor, coming of a pure, 
warm, and balmy Nature. Yet this voluptuous charm 
of a Seville spring — ^voluptuous, but renewing impaired 
constitutional forces — is not the characteristic of sum- 
mer. Theuj extreme heat brings an absolute enervation; 
so prostrating indeed as to make removal to the sea- 
side, or to the mountains, necessary to the safety of 
maoy. 

The site of the city, on the left bank of the Guadal- 
quivir Eiver, is nearly level ; slight undulations alone 
being found, sufficient to carry off falling water. The 
etreets are narrow and crooked, the disadvantage there- 
from for ventilation, being compensated by the security 
of shade in the hot season ; while many squares, from 
the demolition of convents and churches in later years, 
make municipal limgg for this otherwise too compact 
city. How 400,000 Moors contrived formerly to stow 
themselves in a space, where 140,000 Christians only 
are now accommodated, is an enigma. 
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MOORISH HOUSES. 9 

Not the streets alone, but the houses likewise are 
Moorish. Indeed no Spanish city ^retains as fully as 
Seville, the traces of its former masters— Granada, 
perhaps, excepted. Large and small, for the rich and 
poor, the houses are built on the Arabic plan ; though 
not always now, with the full measure of Arabic decora- 
tion. And nothing can be more appropriate for the 
extreme summer heat ; while its beauty and seclusion 
are beyond comparison. Ornamental balconies in front, 
on the second story, are a beautiful feature, and as 
convenient for coquetries as for the enjoyment of pass- 
ing breezes ; and yet their privacy is provided for by 
lattice and curtain. The entrance frbm the street — 
always open — ^leads through a vestibule to an — ^usually 
elegantly ornamental — ^iron-grated gate. The opening 
of this gives access to the " patio " — a courtyard — open 
at top — except when the midsummer sun requires to be 
excluded by an awning, the " velo " — ^paved with marble, 
a fountain in the middle distilling dews to temper the 
heat, and surrounded above and below by a colonnaded 
arcade from which the various apartments of the man- 
sion are entered. The patio is the refuge of the family 
in the heated term. Here they receive visitors, sip 
chocolate, drink agiba de azucarillo and horchatas; smoke 
(the men) the never-extinguished cigarette however 
fierce the summer solstice ; take their siesta, and awake 
to games of cards ; to " strike the light guitar ;" to dance 
among marble columns, palms, citrons, and oranges ; or 
dress for the evening promenade on the Belicias, fanned 
by breezes from the bosom of the beautiful Guadal- 
quivir. Such is summer life in the better class of 
Seville houses and families; and the lower partake 
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10 CAS A DE PILATOS. 

largely of this inner arrangement and habitude. On 
the Plaza del Duque is a magnificent example of this 
Moorish architecture, and the neighbouring street — 
the CaUe de las Armas — abounds in them. The 
so-called Casa de Pilatos also illustrates the style. 
This palace owned, but not now occupied, by the 
Duke of Medina Celi — ^who lives in Madrid — ^was 
built by one of his ancestors, to commemorate a pil- 
grimage made by him to Jerusalem in 1519. The 
fancy-story of its being a fac simile, of Pilate's house is 
for the entertainment of the credulous. Proofs of its 
former luxury of fitting up still remain — though its 
olden glory is departed. As a relic of Seville's prouder 
days, however, it should be visited. The courts, saloons, 
and galleries, are still rich in arabesque, carved ceil- 
ings, gildings, and azulejo — wainscoting. Box-bordered 
paths wind among orange and citron trees, which shed 
beauty and perfume over weed-grown gardens. While 
marble fragments of antiquity, disinterred from old 
Italica in the neighbourhood, mirror themselves in the 
still crystal fountains, revealing a tale of Old Eoman 
provincial taste and grandeur. 

But indeed one cannot fail to see on all sides, even in 
otherwise repulsive suburbs, pretty specimens of Moorish 
houses, if in his strolls about town he will not '* march 
to the double quick," and will look attentively at what 
he is passing. These, and most matters in Spain, are 
unlike the realities of other parts of Europe, and will 
well repay observing, by him, who wishes to garner 
knowledge of men and things. 

Of the sights of SevUle, most lovers of the fine arts 
will consider its paintings best worth seeing. Murillo 
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MUSEUM. 11 

was bom, lived, laboured, and died here : and so higBly 
was he appreciated where best known, that twenty-one of 
his undoubted works are in its museum ; and churches, 
hospitals, and private galleries, estimate their wealth by 
their possession of his paintings. 

In the Plaza del Museo stands on a fine monumental 
pedestal, a bronze statue of the great master, before the 
entrance of the former Convent de la Merced, now con- 
verted to the uses of a museum. In the patios of this 
building are preserved fragmentary remains of marble 
statuary, columns, capitals, and mortuary mementos, 
dug from the site of the old Eoman city Italica, a few 
miles from Seville: and in the sacristia and church, 
hang about two hundred and fifty pictures by Spanish 
painters. The best of these are in the church ; entering 
which by a door at the transept end of the nave, and 
turning to the left, after passing a few common-place 
productions, one finds himself facing Saint John the 
Baptist — No. 44 — ^by MuriUo. The messenger " crying 
in the wilderness " is seen in mature manhood, standing 
with clasped hands, and leaning on a rock, while looking 
upward in expression of reverential acknowledgment of 
Him, who gave that immoveable support of faith, by 
which he was enabled to withstand the assaults of ad- 
versaries. Storm-clouds gather about, forming the cold 
surroundings and contrasted colouring of the messen- 
ger's warmer weather-beaten flesh tints, of body and 
limbs — ^but partially draped. An uplooking lamb main- 
tains the warmer tone and expression of purity and 
trust of the central foreground. This picture presents 
MuriUo as an originator of conceptions and treatment, 
not as a copyist of other men's work. 
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No. 45. — San Jod y d Niflo, A companion painting 
to the last, represents Saint Joseph clothed in oi^e of 
Murillo's rich brown, flowing robes, supporting the 
child Jesus — dressed in simple, delicate pink slip — 
standing on a fractured antique pedestal : while a dimly 
seen broken column and shattered base, near by — typical 
of the overthrow of classic paganism — with fading 
darkness, form shadowy contrasts to the fair, sweet, 
spiritual face of the young Redeemer. The differing 
complexions of Joseph and child — ^brunette and trans- 
parent blonde — the finely drawn hands of the former, 
and expression of thoughtfulness, tenderness, and de- 
pendence, in the face of the latter, are great merits of 
this picture. Murillo had three successively developed 
styles of art — to wit — the Frio, decidedly outlined and 
cold ; CcUido, clearly drawn and defined, but of warmer 
colouring; and Vaporoso, more blended, misty, and 
dreamily subdued and rich. The two pictures above 
named, appear of the transitional period from the first 
to the second style. 

No. 52. — La Virgen de la Servilleta — ^the Virgin of 
the Napkin. It is said that Murillo was forced to take 
refuge in the Capuchin Convent near the Carmona gate 
of Seville, from the persecutions of the Inquisition. 
The Holy Office sometimes hesitated to wrest a victim 
from a powerful brotherhood ; even when, as was the 
case with Murillo, be was guilty of the sacrilege of 
painting the Virgin with her pretty foot exposed to the 
vulgar gaze. It was during his several years* shelter in 
that convent that he painted most of the pictures for his 
place of refuge, which now form the chief attractions of 
the museum, Nine of the works there executed adorned 
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the retablo of the high altar ; eight grand historic sub- 
jects gave sanctity to lateral shrines of the church ; and 
three smaller paintings were otherwise disposed o£ 
When about to quit the Seville convent and go to 
that of Cadiz — ^where he finished his career — ^the lay- 
brother who had served Murillo's meals asked him for a 
souvenir. Whereupon, the master's stock of canvas 
being exhausted, the story says he took a napkin, and 
before night put upon it a picture of the Virgin and 
child, worth more than golden embroidery studded with 
gems. What the old brother wanted with the picture 
of a pretty woman and her baby, is beyond compre- 
hension. Hanging in his cell, it was certainly well 
calculated to cause him regrets for lost joys. The 
mother's veil, robe, and mantle, in La Servilleta, are 
wrought in folds of rare grace, and richness of colouring. 
And the child, with look of mischievous intent, seems 
about to spring, in nearly naked charms, from her arms. 
Though hardly dealt with by the profane hands of the 
restorer, this picture stiU glows with traces of MurUlo's 
genius. Its small size lends support to the story of its 
production. 

No. 53. — San Felix de Gantalido. This half length 
of St. Felix and the infant Jesus in his arms, with the 
exception of the monk's brown garb, is an example of 
Murillo's/rio style ; and has been so greatly injured by 
exposure and abuse, as not to receive the study usually 
bestowed on Murillo's works. And the same may be 
said of 

No. 54. — San Attgustin. This representation of St. 
Augustine unfolding the mystery of the Trinity — seen 
in the ccerulean— necessarily falls short of the expres- 
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sion of a supernatural inspiration; which, doubtless, 
Murillo proposed to himself. The dream of the saint 
was probably unthought of by the great painter when 
he undertook the task. He teUs, that while wandering, 
in the reverie of sleep, by the sea shore, meditating his 
" Discourse on the Trinity," a child appeared to him 
pouring water from the ocean into a hole he had dug 
in the sand. To Augustine's inquiry why he did so, 
the chUd replied that he intended to empty the great 
deep by putting the water thereof into the hole. " Im- 
possible," said the Saint " Not more so," replied the 
chUd, " than for you to explain the mystery on which 
you meditate." Murillo, also, undertook to give ex- 
pression to something quite as far beyond the reach of 
his pencU, as of Augustine's pen. He sought to do 
what was "impossible." The painting is on wood; 
and is greatly faded, cracked, and otherwise injured by 
attempts at restoration. It should be said, and re- 
membered in the examination of works of the old 
masters, that many blemishes now seen, and which 
may by some be deemed original imperfections, are in 
most cases due to incompetency or carelessness, in 
cleaning and restoring. Murillo's reputation has been 
censurably experimented on by folly and presumption, 
in this way. Many works of highest art have been 
thus travestied. An olden fragment, however faded 
and cracked by time, and damaged by handling, is 
preferable to one, sacrilegiously cleaned and daubed 
beyond the possibility of recognition. 

No. 55. — Concepdon de los Angdes, This Conception 
of the Virgin, called of the angels to distinguish it from 
others by Murillo, is illustrative of his unequalled 
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rendering of that subject. The ideality, composition, 
colouring, show the master's poetic sentiment and 
plastic touch. A golden atmosphere, in which the 
Virgin seems upheld by the buoyancy of celestial 
purity — clothed in floating drapery, with hands com- 
pressed on her heart to still its tumultuous throbbings, 
and upturned face of sanctified innocence and meekness 
— ^is encircled by a haze of flitting cherubs, in every 
form of grace and gladness, bearing palms, and lilies, 
and roses. So beautiful a vision makes one hold his 
breath for a moment, and listen for the song of the 
angel throng ; their song of peace, and love, and joy, as 
they seem to flutter nearer and hearer, to proclaim the 
promise of redemption. This picture is an exquisite 
passage of art sentiment, coining of a poetic conception , 
of scriptural revelation. It also illustrates the master's 
change of style from his first — the frio — to his second 
— the calido ; in which his outline became less sharply 
defined, and his figures rounder; his colouring also 
gaining in richness and transparency, and his back- 
grounds in atmospheric depth. 

No. 59. — San Augustin y la Virgen. In this paint- 
ing of St. Augustine and the Virgin, Murillo represents 
the Saint kneeling before the Virgin, and holding a 
heart, which the infant Jesus, seated on her lap, is in 
the act of transfixing with an arrow. Though possessed 
of intellectual endowments of high order, Augustine's 
strong passions in early life greatly misled him. Ex- 
travagancies of error, both of opinion and practice, were 
the result. It was long before he was drawn, chiefly 
through his mother's tender and ceaseless efibrts for his 
good, to accept the promised pardon and peace of 
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Christ's teaching. His penitence was long and painf uL 
This picture is intended to show his submissive sufifer- 
ing, as well as its poignancy. To that end, and that 
only, it is a success of conception. In other, respects, 
it is not a specimen of Murillo's high art. 

No. 60. — San Antonio de Padua. St. Anthony of 
Padua was a Portuguese by birth ; but on a voyage in 
the Mediterranean, being forced by stress of weather 
into an Italian port; he visited Assisi at a time when 
St. Francis was holding there a chapter of his Order. 
That founder of the celebrated Franciscans, encouraged 
Anthony in theological and scientific studies in which 
he was then engaged. For a time after that, he taught 
divinity with marked distinction in varous Universities, 
including that of Padua — ^whence the distinctive afiBix 
to his name. But impelled by desire for wider useful- 
ness, he forsook scholastic honours, and the praises of 
the learned, and as a humble Franciscan friar went 
forth to preach the Gospel to the people. Being deeply 
versed in theology and logic, and having a fervid imagi- 
nation and fluency of expression, his success in con- 
verting his hearers from evil ways was marvellous ; and 
the miracles he is said to have wrought, were many. 
On one occasion, when expounding with wonderful 
eloquence the mystery of the Incarnation, it is tra- 
ditionally related that the infant Jesus descended and 
stood on the Bible before him. This so-called " Vision 
of St.. Anthony of Padua," long formed a favourite 
subject of art. And it is this that Murillo has repre- 
sented in the picture which has led to these remarks. 
The rich brown of the habit and hood, contribute to 
relieve the somewhat severe, or at least, cold and in- 
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expressive face of the friar ; and the sternly dictatorial, 
rather than approving and winning look — ^as seems 
called for — of the Divine Child. Nevertheless, it is a 
painting possessing many fine points, although by no 
means the equal of one teaching of the same subject 
yet to be named. 

No. 68. — The Assumption of the Virgin — a colossal 
picture at the end of the gallery, which has by some 
persons been erroneously called a Conception. With 
the terrestrial sphere imder her feet, the posture, folds 
of drapery, downward look, and supplicating hands, 
imply the blessing of a separation — more mindful of 
those left behind than of personal glorification. The 
cold blue and white drapery, throw into bolder relief 
the glowing atmosphere, and transparent warmth of 
supporting angels. No. 65 and No. 72 on the sides of 
the last-named, and sometimes called Murillos, have not 
a trace of that master's Virgins and divine children 
about them. 

No. 67,— St. Hugo, detecting forbidden meat about to 
be eaten by Carthusian Monks; and No. 74 — the 
Virgin, surrounded by Carthusian Monks; both near 
the last, and both by Zurbaran, are manifestly among 
his earliest efforts. He will be more justly judged of 
by his later works. 

No. 75.— Za Piedad—thQ "Pieta" of Italy. The 
Dead Christ rests, with his head in shadow on the lap 
of the sorrowing mother. His face expresses, not a last 
mortal agony, but the repose of sadness blended with 
resignation. Form and posture, tell of symmetry and rest. 
The anatomical culture, and refined sentiment, of Murillo 
inculcated an avoidance of shocking the feelings, either 

VOL. n. c 
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by gross development and inaccuracies of physical pro- 
portions, or by a forced and repugnant expression of 
rigidity. The mother's appealing look for sustaining 
aid of heaven, reaches the depths of human pity. And 
the sympathizing angels near by, with wings still 
touched by celestial radiance, give tender warmth to a 
picture, which otherwise would, from the nature of the 
subject, be cold— though not in this case forbidding. 

No. 80. — La Virgen de la Merced y San Pedro 
Nolasco. This picture of St. Peter ITolasco kneeling 
before the Virgin of Mercy, probably belonged to the 
Convent of La Merced, now used as the Museum. 
Peter Nolasco in early life, was a witness of the miseries 
of foreign war and of domestic injustice. The enslave- 
ments of one, and imprisonments of the other, were in 
his eyes sources of suJBFering and sin, which festered and 
matured in still other crimes and miseries, alike to 
agents and victims. Under the patronage of the king 
of Aragon — Jayme el Conquistador — ^then engaged in 
his Moorish wars, Nolasco founded the Order of our 
Lady of Mercy y for the redemption of captives and the 
release of the imprisoned. His was truly a Mission of 
Mercy, however little Our Lady — clothed by the Church 
with the attributes of the God of Mercy — ^had to do 
with it. It must be recollected that, in his time — the 
middle of the thirteenth century — the severities of 
captivity, increased by the fierceness of religious fanati- 
cism, the oppression of the poor by power, and the 
dependence of the wretched on private benevolence, 
made individual philanthropy almost the sole agent of 
goodness. It was then, that the really labouring 
brotherhoods, who went to and fro in their Master's 
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vineyard doing his work, carried liberty to the captive 
abroad ; and pardon to the penitent prisoner, and bread 
to the hovel of poverty, at home ; before the days of 
hidden rioting and gluttony, debauchery and general 
violation of religious vows, drew down the vengeance 
of the Destroying Angel on both monastic and con- 
ventual establishments. The humble, {)ious, and 
humane Nolasco, merited his canonization. And" bear- 
ing these facts in mind, we look with pleasure on 
Murillo's art-tribute to his worth; this picture of the 
Saint receiving the sanction of investment from the 
Virgin, as she sits enthroned on clouds in a golden 
haze, with attendant cherubs giving a charm of genial 
joy to the scene. 

No. 84. — San Leandro and San Bonaventura. The 
former of these, one of the most resolute opponents of 
Arianism in Spain, and called "the Apostle of the 
Goths," was a Bishop and a Patron of Seville. The 
latter, bom in Italy, and baptized by the name of 
Giovanni Fidanga, was afterwards called by his mother, 
Bonaventura ; because, being ill, and the intercession of 
St. Francis having been besought for him, the good 
Saint on beholding the child, exclaimed " buona Ven- 
tura ! " He became celebrated as one of the greatest 
teachers of the Church ; and waa as much distinguished 
for his humility, and personal ministry to the poor, as 
he was for his convincing eloquence in the pulpit. He 
is often called by theological writers the Seraphic Doctor, 
In the simple presentation of the personelle of these 
great ecclesiastics, Murillo found no scope for ideality. 
They stand in their appropriate robes. San Leandro in 
episcopal white, falling in full flowing folds about him, 
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with crozier to proclaim his dignity; while a face of 
intelligence and firmness shows, that schism could not 
have expected to meet with lenity at his hands. ,San 
Bonaventura, in the brown garb of the Franciscan 
Order, with crimson cape denoting his Cardinal rank, 
and supporting a miniature church significant of his 
Doctorate. Bonaventura died at fifty-three years of 
age. He is represented in the prime of life, with a face 
of intellectual force blended with benignity. If the 
gazer on these "Defenders of the Faith," be not 
gratified with the perfection of drawing, modelling, and 
colouring, which makes them look as if they lacked not 
the breath of being, and were still participants in the 
polemical strife of men, let him turn his eye on the 
little fellow in the right hand comer, holding the 
Bishop's mitre ; and if he do not long to own those 
limbs of life, and that face of supreme mischief and 
delight, it may be concluded that he ... . faith- 
fully obeys the Commandment, and does not " covet 
anything that is (his) neighbour's." 

No. 84 — Santo Tomas de Villa Nueva. The character 
of St. Thomas of Villa Nueva, is the purest, most self- 
sacrificing, and benevolent, recorded in Spanish eccle- 
siastical history. His charity was an inborn grace — ^the 
essential attribute of his being. Shown at eleven years 
of age, when he bestowed his own clothes to cover the 
nakedness of street beggar-children; it was further 
exemplified when he sent to the hospital for the sick 
poor, the five thousand crowns given him by the Canons 
of the Cathedral — ^when he was made Archbishop of 
Valencia — to furnish a becoming outfit for his new 
dignities: and still more singularly exhibited on his 
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death bed, when, sensible of his approaching end, and a 
life-long charity burning still brighter as he ceime nearer 
to the shadow of the dark valley throu^ which all 
must pass, he sent away to the needy and afflicted 
everything he owned, except the pallet on which he lay. 
From the cradle to the grave his life was made up of 
acts of good-will to his fellow-man. 

It is not surprising that religious art should have 
sought to illustrate such a character. Murillo, above all 
painters, has best succeeded. His picture of Thomas as 
a child, giving away his clothes to little beggars on the 
street, is an exquisite passage of art-eloquence. To a 
girl he gives his cloak, to wrap her fragile form from 
wind and wet. A boy pulling over his bare shoulders 
the velvet jacket of Thomas, is made joyful by the 
promise of comfort. Another proudly wears his cap. 
And still another is delighted with the prospect of 
receiving the trousers, which the young saint is pre- 
paring to take off. It is a marvellously speaking 
picture of want made happy by a pity, and an unsel- 
fishness, akin to Christ's. This precious picture — the 
" Mendigos '' — the Mendicants — is in the possession of 
Lord Ashburton — Bath House, London. Don Ramon 
La Miyar of Seville, has a rare copy of it by Meneses, 
one of the three followers who aimed to imitate 
Murillo's style — the two others being Tobar and Villa- 
vicencio. The Archbishop of Valencia was entitled to 
this homage of art, for it was his patronage which con- 
tributed more than all else to found the School of 
Painting at that place, at the head of which stood 
Vicente Juanes, as distinguished for his piety as for his 
genius. The picture of Murillo in the Seville Museum, 
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the name of which heads this article, was painted for 
the Capuchins, while Murillo was a partaker of their 
hospitality and protection. His genius, prompted by 
gratitude at the time of his great need, might weU soar 
to its highest flight, in search of testimonials to the 
blessiiigs of charity. St. Thomas, robed in black — the 
habit of the Augustine Order to which he belonged — 
wearing a white mitre, and leaning on his crozier, as he 
stands on a tapestried classic portico, is in act of hand- 
ing to a kneeling cripple, alms from a table at his side, 
on which the glittering silver is spread. A little child 
to the right of St. Thomas, with face radiant with joy, 
is showing his mother a piece of coin, — the gift of good- 
ness. Her sympathy with her young one's happiness 
seems on the eve of being told by a tear. The maternal 
heart melts at kindness shown to its helpless ofifspring. 
On the left of him who bore in mind his Master's 
injunction *' sell that thou hast and give to the poor," 
aflliotion and old age, grouped in wretchedness, are 
moving forward, to him a welcome though sad proces- 
sion, to receive God's bounty from His willing almoner. 
It is only the great painting — also by Murillo — of 
St. Elizabeth of Hungary, in Madrid, that presents so 
touchingly and graphically, a scene of disease and 
misery over which a celestial comforter has come to 
reign. Perhaps the kneeling beggar has no individual 
counterpart anywhere for powerful truthfulness of por- 
traiture. The pen is incapable of describing him. Feet, 
legs, arms, and back, spread out their bronzed and 
haggard lineaments, as if the anatomist's .scalpel had 
laid bare attenuated muscles and jutting sinews, blood- 
les» veins and bony prominences. While the foreshort- 
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ening of the upturned face below the bandaged brow, is 
a piece of incomprehensible art-mystery to those not 
schooled in the secrets of Correggio. The unlearned 
cannot explain this picture's technical perfection. But 
we feel, that we are in the presence of truth ; and that 
he who has thus revealed it, must have felt, alike, its 
conviction and inspiration, or he could not thus have 
proclaimed the eloquent lesson. Large as is this paint- 
ing, and comprehensive its composition, varied the 
drawing, rich the colouring, and finished its expression, 
the most difficult passages seem to have been overcome 
with an ease that learves no trace of efifort. In this, as 
in the painting of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, Murillo 
used the " afflicted in body and estate " — the beggars of 
his street studies — as accessories to his subject, yet 
indispensable to the great lesson of Charity he sought 
to inculcate. At other times, as in his Beggar Boys, — 
at Munich and in other galleries where they have borne 
the master's name and fame — when he intended simply 
to present the mendicant phase of Spanish life, they 
were made the chief actors of his dramatis personce. It 
is not surprising that Murillo should have been content 
with this representation of the Charity of St. Thomas of 
ViUa Nueva, and called it — as he did — "mi cuadro," 
my own picture, 

No. 86 — Nacimiento del Mesias, Nativity of the 
MessiaL The same subject known and treated, often, 
as the Adoration of the Shepherds. This picture is 
next in position to the last named. The paintings are 
herein mentioned in the order in which they are hung ; 
not being numbered consecutively. Indeed in many 
European galleries, numbering and hanging are fre- 
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quently changed without apparent reason, unless to 
embarrass the carriers of foreign Hand-books, and force 
the purchase of gallery-catalogues. The Nativity of 
Jesus had been so frequently presented by the old 
masters of all schools before the time of Murillo that it 
"was not easy to cast the subject in a new form. Indeed 
a lying-in manger and four-footed attendants, admit of 
no great variety of treatment either by parson or painter, 
unless a too licentious fancy, in seeking to mystify 
the simple minded multitude, takes leave of the plain 
biblical narrative altogether. Nevertheless there are 
some little points of detail introduced by this master, 
which give his picture features of originality ; and of an 
excellence not to be met with except in a Nativity — 
also by him — now in the Madrid Collection. The style 
is transitional from the calido to the vaporoso. 

No. 88. — San Francisco, Eeligious art has been 
more prolific of pictures of Francis, than of any other 
Saint of the calendar. We mean him of Assisi, in 
Italy ; where every pilgrim should caU, on his way to 
that shrine of St. Peter lifted amid those of ancient 
art. Yet so few were the great events of his life 
— ^real or fancied — inviting the aid of the pencil for 
their perpetuation, that the one of his reception of the 
stigmata has been repeated, we would say usque ad 
nauseam, but for the reverence felt for his purity of life, 
and the benevolence of his purposes — whatever may be 
thought of his too visionaiy tendencies, and the de- 
lusions into which his followers were thereby led.' 
Murillo, prompted by his own susceptibility to religious 
impressions, and instructed of Church authority, was 
not likely to disregard the claim upon his genius, of 
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one, of singular humility, and proved philanthropy. A 
tender enthusiast, St Francis was suited to the task of 
serving the poor, and winning the ignorant and vicious 
from error. His labour was one of persuasive and 
exemplary love ; not the driving dogmatism, and fierce- 
ness of persecution, characterizing the career of some — 
both monastics and friars — ^then, and since. Self-abne- 
gation, and the work of charity, as taught of his Master, 
were the fitting rules of an Order established by him ; 
and .while fulfilled by his followers, they exercised an 
influence and power for good, perhaps never possessed 
in like degree by any other fraternity. The heart of 
St. Francis overflowed with devotion to righteousness : 
his prayers were for heavenly instruction: and his 
longing was for the Divine approval Murillo appears 
to have seized these leading attributes, and efforts ; and 
not being an abject follower of those who had gone 
before him, in any of the Schools of Painting, he 
sought to give an original, and daring delineation of 
them — one that would probably have failed in the hands 
of any other ; yet, portrayed as they have been by him 
in this picture, showing a wonderful achievement; 
giving to the divinity of love another, and not before 
conceived of, art-expression. Christ, crucified, with.right 
hand detached from the cross, rests it embracingly on 
the shoulder of St. Francis. While he, with a foot on 
a globe, in token of his renouncement of earthly things, 
throws his arms around the body of the Saviour ; looking 
up in entireness of devotion to his most pure face; 
which reveals no sign of self-suffering, but only the 
sublimity of tender thought for another. The Bevealed 
Word, supported in mid-air by cherubs, unfolds to the 
\ 
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Saint's yearning spirit the lessons of Divine wisdom. 
The drawing of the chief figure shows masterly know- 
ledge of anatomical development and proportion. 
Neither a just sense of Christ's character, nor good 
taste is shocked by. a gross obtrusion of human agony. 
Murillo's religious sentiment inculcated the expression 
of divinity, inseparable from, yet dominating Christ's 
human nature, and which lifted him above the frailties 
of earth to the patient endurance of all things. 
Scourging, a crown of thorns, and the cross, could not 
shake the sublime purpose of his commissioned soul. 
The conception of Christ leaning from the cross toward 
one of earth, is not only instructive of tenderest emotion 
awakened by duty done, but is suggestive of the judg- 
ment to come for righteousness. While it is also seen, 
that Murillo therein sought to give another expression 
of that divinity of nature, whose grace was extended to 
the repentant thief; and of that human love which was 
thoughtful of a sorrowing mother at the foot of the 
cross. The brown of the friar's habit, and the flesh- 
tints of the cherubs, tone the picture to sufficient « 
warmth to neutralize the tendency to coldness in which 
such subjects are perhaps too commonly clothed — with- 
out reflecting that, even these solemn lessons are not 
without some sunshine of Divine beneficence. A trans- 
parent mistiness is likewise thrown over the whole, 
characteristic of the Spanish master's later works ; and 
which gives to this picture a dreaminess of appearance 
in harmony with San Francisco's vision — traditionally 
told of — ^in which a seraph was seen by him supporting 
the crucified Saviour. 

One can scarcely have come thus far in this galleiy of 
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paintings, without recalling some things said by Mr. 
John Euskin of Murillo ; and questioning what could 
have been the grounds of his judgment ? Or, indeed, if 
he had any, other than a fertile imagination, given, at 
times, to somewhat rancorous growths? He divides 
artists into three classes. First — Those who perceive 
and pursue the good. Second — Those who perceive and 
pursue the good and evil. Third — ^Those who perceive 
and pursue the evil, and leave the good. And he adds 
— " Murillo, Zurbaran, Camillo, Procaccini, Eembrandt, 
and Teniers, all belong naturally to this lower class." 

Possessing a strong and controlling, mind and spirit, 
no one more than Mr. Euskin, should draw carefully 
his conclusions, and from ample and assured data; 
remembering, that while it is easy for the fluent to talk, 
it is not as easy to give a sufficient reason for what is 
said. Haste, prejudice, or passion, should have no part 
in shaping his opinions ; none, in prompting his utter- 
ances, which are always influential in propagating 
widely what is right, or wrong. As an artist himself, 
in word and work, of rare powers, he should aim always 
to hold rank in his own First Class — among those 
" who perceive and pursue the good." If Mr. Euskin 
had seen and studied Murillo, where alone he can be 
seen and studied, as all the Spanish masters should be, 
to be rightly estimated, in Seville and Madrid, his 
opinion would still be as surprising as it is singula^. 
But he has not so seen and studied. And as he has at 
other times put himself before the public as a travelled 
and observing art-critic, it was due to fairness and can- 
dour, that he should in this instance have said, that he 
had not been in the field of MuriUo's triumphs, that 
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his opinion might be estimated accordingly. It savours 
of presumptuousness — as it certainly does of gratuitous 
dogmatism — to write, as has been quoted, of one, 
enthroned as is Murillo, by the art-judgment of many 
who have thoroughly studied his works, on an eminence 
of moral purity, religious sentiment, spiritual grace and 
tenderness, delineation, composition, and colouring, so 
high as to be beyond the reach of all — ^it may be — eave 
him of Italy ; who, though dead, yet speaks from the 
walls of the Vatican, in the tribune of the Ufl^zi, and 
in that presence of the Sistine Madonna which illumines 
the Dresden Gallery with a most precious light But 
the deliberate and approving judgments of Sir David 
Wilkie, Sir Edmund Head, Sir Joshua Keynolds, Stirling, 
Ford, and scores of other art-pilgrims to Spanish shrines, 
are more than sufficient to outweigh the vague, rambling, 
and unaccotmtably absurd opinions of one not unfre- 
quently inconsistent, and unwarrantably dogmatic. As 
shown in his incoherent rhapsody on Tintoretto's Para- 
dise in the Council Hall of the Doge's Palace, which he 
calls "the most wonderful piece of pure, manly, and 
masterly oil-painting in the world — the most precious 
thing that Venice possesses ;" and yet admits, that he 
" has not been able to study but a few fragments of 
it," of course could know nothing of what might be the 
blasting influence of the many remaining unstudied 
parts. This is a strange piece of self-stultified, hap- 
hazard judgment, and of cool presumption of the 
stupidity of his readers — especially when it is con- 
sidered, that he finally pronounces Tintoretto to have 
" grappled in its verity " with an " unimaginable event." 
But, to say nothing of the independence of connoisseurs of 
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such a judgment, even thoughtful amateurs will rise above 
its influence, who know that Murillo's works, far richer 
than gems, have been borne on the wings of princely 
wealth all over Europe ; until none will longer come, 
even from impoverished Spain, and at the call of Croesus, 
so justly are they there held above all price. And this 
seeking of them has not been for the gratification of 
personal vanity alone, however much the cherished 
vice of aristocratic selfishness, has succeeded in hiding 
from others such means of delight and improvement ; 
but enlightened governments, guided by highest art- 
judgment, have sought them too, as art-models for the 
study of the tyro, and the admiration of the learned. 
Nor has England been remiss in striving to replace the 
losses incurred during the short rule of Puritan bigotry, 
when inestimable treasures of art were sold for a song, 
and carried abroad. Happily some of her galleries — the 
Dulwich, near, and the National and Bethnal Green, in 
London — ^will enable those who do not look through 
the distorted media of prejudice, or hasty judgments, to 
determine — so far as the premises will allow — ^for them- 
selves, the merits of many of the great masters. Where, 
with the Flower-girl and Beggar-boy at the first named ; 
the Holy Family, Saint Joseph and Child, Saint John 
and Lamb, and the Peasant-boy, at the second ; and 
seven splendid specimens from the collection of Sir 
Kichard Wallace, at the last ; before them, we doubt 
not they will — as Mr. Buskin himself says of his readers 
— be " surprised that he named MuriUo among men of 
the third rank." The painting of MuriUo which hangs 
next in the order of examination, makes still more 
manifest the error of Mr. Euskin's judgment. 
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No. 90. — San Felix de Cantalicio. Eamblers about 
Eome remember the conveut and church of the men- 
dicant Order of the Capuchins, near the Fontana de 
Tritone. Felix was one of that brotherhood, and for 
forty-five years of his life tramped the streets of the 
Eternal City, begging for his convent. And such was 
his spiritual purity and piety, his humility, penances, 
and works of charity, with the means given him by 
a reverent philanthropy, that he had the love of the 
people among whom he daily moved, as well as the 
afifectionate gratitude of the friars among whom he 
dwelt. The tradition is told of him, that going out one 
stormy night in quest of food for his poor brethren, a 
radiant child appeared to him, and putting bread into 
his wallet, vanished. This vision has been the subject of 
many paintings by Spanish artists, who are said to have 
more happily presented it than the Italians. Felix was 
canonized by Pope Urban VIII, about forty years after 
his death in 1625. Murillo not long after, gave fresh 
lustre to his sanctity, when he painted for the Capuchins 
in Seville the vision of a Holy Presence to their Eoman 
brother — as Horace would have called it, this " Poem 
without words.'* One of the great pleasures in looking 
at the works of this master, comes from the originality 
of his conceptions. He was not a copyist of other men's 
compositions. His genius sought in realms of its own 
revelations of the beautiful This is strikingly shown 
by the picture of St. Felix de Cantalicio. Eising above 
the common-place, literal treatment of those who 
had gone before him, MuriUo clothes a tender poetic 
sentiment in a luminous revelation really ravishing to 
look on. Felix, of life size — ^in the brown habit, hood. 
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and knotted hempen cord of his order, and with beggar's 
bag and bread on the ground by his side — ^is seen kneel- 
ing on a rock, with upturned face of grateful purification, 
and upraised arms bearing the divine child — an exquisite 
portraiture of infantile perfection. It is the restoration 
of personified innocence to maternal yearning after its 
companionship, given for a time to the friar's longing 
spirit after all goodness. The Virgin Mother — a vision 
of beauty, in form, feature, and posture, wrapped in 
robe of violet, with blue mantle floating full and free — 
leans from an atmosphere of golden aether, with ex- 
tended arms, to receive her own again. The impulsive 
grace of gladness which heightens the mother's loveli- 
ness ; the joy of clustering angels as they burst from 
the dimness of distance, to welcome back to the skies 
sinlessness alike their own ; the devotion and duty of 
faith irradiated from the face of Felix ; all toned to 
softness by a mystic veil of vapour — the last fascinating 
expression of Murillo's inspired pencil — make this 
picture both a peerless painting, and a glorious art- 
poem. It is not surprising that Sir Edmund Head, one 
of the highest authorities, when speaking of it in con- 
nection with other art-treasures in Seville, should have 
said — '^ the delicate execution and colour of this great 
work, and the beauty of the Virgin's figure, make it, 
perhaps, superior to any one of the series : certainly in 
my opinion, superior to the St. Anthony of the cathedral" 
— ^undoubtedly one of the finest paintings known to the 
art-world. This vision of Saint FelLx de Cantalicio, was 
the offspring of true genius, inspired by love of the 
beautiful and good. 

In presence of this pearl of pictures, Mr. Buskin's 
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classification of Murillo among " lower," "evil," painters, 
seems like a piece of unaccountable prejudice, wilful 
blindness, or — ^what is as perverting of judgment — of 
religious bigotry, which cannot distinguish between an 
elevated art, giving expression to poetic ideas, and 
beautiful sentiments, coming of a pure, and — ^it may 
or may not be — devotional imagination, and a super- 
stition which aims at propagating debasing delusions. 
Governed by an unenlightened, narrow, and puritanical, 
rule of art-ethics, classical Italy would cease to be the 
shrine of art-pilgrims from every land ; Eome no longer 
be thought of as the sepulchre from which has risen 
the redeemer of mediaeval barbarism ; and modem 
civilization, which wisely puts forth its hand, to pluck 
things pleasing to the sense, and profitable to the mind 
and heart wheresoever they may be found, would want 
the fire from the olden altar of inspiration, and long in 
vain for the marble adornments fashioned from forms of 
grace, and for the material revelations of fact, of fancy, 
and of feeling, bequeathed us by pagan genius. " To the 
pure all things are pure ;" and to the wise, instructive 
also. The picturesque of poverty, if faithful to truth 
— notwithstanding Mr. Ruskiii's repugnance to Murillo's 
"Beggar Boys" — ^is not less so than the gaud and 
glitter of royalty. And revelry in dreams and imagery, 
is but a spiritual evolution of nature's impressions ; and 
the record, with pen or pencil, will not shock the liberal- 
minded, who study the great volume which inspires 
them. Art, classic or gothic, sacred or profane, ancient 
or modem, in it9 varied phases, heightens the enchant- 
ments of already teeming Edens of earth, and its waste 
places are made beautiful thereby. The Roman Forum, 
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floored and pillared with marble, was stiU prouder than 
before, when the Temple of Vespctsian from the Capitoline, 
and the Palace of the Caesars from the Palatine, threw 
their shadows down on arches and basilicas, shrines, 
monuments, and rostra, clustering in imperial magnifi- 
cence below. And the granite grandeur of the Church 
of the Escorial adorns the barrenness belting it round 
about ; while the bleak Sierra looks loftily on tKe stem, 
yet classic sculpture, hewn from its own ruggedness. 
Pagan and Christian, alike, have invoked the aid of 
art, to give utterance to the soul's emotions. And it 
surely ill becomes present civilization, to make its 
eflforts in any direction, subjects of ungenerous — ^much 
more so of unjust — criticism. 

No. 92. — SaiTit Anthony of Padua and the Infant 
Jesus, To say that this picture, hanging next to the 
last described, can nevertheless fasten attention, is 
sufficient to show our appreciation of its merit. The 
subject is of legendary origin. And the painting is fuU 
of spiritual life and meaning — another unwritten poem, 
awakening deep — if silent — sympathies. It suggests 
revelation and redemption, humility and yearning after 
righteousness, and the divine source of salvation, at a 
glance. The devotion of St. Anthony to the service of 
his Metster, and his legendary vision of the infant 
Saviour descending- and standing on the Gospel he was 
expounding, have already been referred to. MuriUo's 
great painting in the Seville Cathedral, represents the 
child amid a glory of angels, in act of coming from 
heaven to the supplicating saint. In this he is shown 
seated on the open volume, with uplifted hand pointing 
to the skies, and a face radiant of instruction to the 
VOL. n. D 
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kneeling saint to look thither, to the Author of All 
Truth, for the inspiration of wisdom and the gift of 
goodness. St. Anthony, in the spring-time of manhood 
(he died when but thirty-six years of age), clothed in 
the brown habit and hood of a Franciscan friar; the 
knotted hempen cord hanging from his waist, significant 
of suffering for sin, and of the subjection of the body to 
the spirit — "as a beast led by a halter;" and a lily 
— emblem of purity and chastity — in his right hand; 
embraces with his left arm the young Saviour: while 
his gaze, that of a most spiritual face, is eloquent of 
fervid love, faith, and yearning after the fellowship of 
righteousness. Light breaking through darkness beyond, 
reveals a cloud of angel-innocents thickening the air 
with forms of beauty ; for the creation of which MuriUo 
has had no equal He must have delighted in child- 
hoods' graces and joyousness, thus to have become 
imbued with their sweet influences, and the matchless 
power of giving them feature and expression. Whether 
sporting on clouds, or hovering in air on snowy wings, 
flinging flowers or waving palms, ascending or descend- 
ing, advancing or receding, or flitting aslant the cerulean, 
upholding folds of the mysterious azure, or diving into 
the depths of space, all such difficult passages of art 
were welcome themes for the triumphs of his pencU; 
which left naught save lines of truth, ravishing colour, 
a life-like fashioning and expression, to lead captive the 
emotions of the heart and the sanction of the judgment. 
This picture is without an aqual of its kind, for drawing, 
utterance, and colour-freshness as if it had just come 
from the easel — although painted two centuries and 
a-half ago— except in the St. Francis, by the same 
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master, in the convent-churcli of Santa Catalina-at- 
Cadiz. A throng of professional copyists are always at 
work before this painting, and before the other master- 
pieces of Murillo in this gaUery — Santo Tomas de Villa 
Nueva, San Francisco, and San Felix de Cantalicio. 
The foreign demand for copies of these works is great. 

No. 93 — A Conception, so faded as to have lost the 
traces of Mnrillo's characteristic rendering of this sub- 
ject. He also made the mistake of attempting a mani- 
festation of God the Father, in this picture. He should 
have known that " Clouds and darkness are round about 
Him, righteousness and judgment are the habitation of 
His seat." Truly, He is beyond the reach of human 
conception. " Canst thou by searching find out God ? '* 
would be wisely questioned of one's-self ere an attempt 
at His delineation. We can scarcely think that 
Murillo's reverence would have allowed the presump- 
tion, had not authoritative instruction accompanied an 
order for the work. It was his misfortune to live at a 
time when ecclesiastical authority was dominant — 
and damning too to the disobedient, even in profane 
matters. Poor Pietro Torrigiano, whose life-like terra- 
cotta San G^ronimo is in this museum, by resistance to 
dictation, became a victim of inquisitorial persecution. 

No. 95 — SS. Jibstina y Rufina. These were daughters 
of a potter living in Seville. Certain persons coming 
to their shop to buy earthenware needed in an idolatrous 
worship of the Spanish Venus, they refused to sell, 
saying that their ware was for the service of God. 
Whereupon crimination and recrimination led to a 
general smashing of crockery ; and an image of Venus, 
borne by the would-be purchasers, having suffered in 

D 2 
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the melefi the sisters were taken before the prefect, 
and accused of sacrilege. Boldly avowing themselves 
Christiana, they were condemned to sufiFer death, and 
thus became martyrs. This happened early in the 
fourth century. Subsequently canonized, they have 
since been considered the special patronesses of Seville. 
Of course art has been made to honour these lucky 
ladies ; and Muriilo, above all others, was required by 
the Church, as well as by popular sentiment, to immor- 
tcUize them. But for such a pressure, he probably 
would not have shown — as he has in this picture — two 
irascible shopkeepers holding up the Giralda Tower of 
the Cathedral — of which they are the reputed guardians 
— to prevent a tempest raised by Satan for the purpose, 
from blowing it down. The composition is of necessity 
stiff and formal. A multitude of architectural straight 
lines and angles surmounted by a weathercock, could 
not be made pleasing, however pretty the patronesses 
look " in colours." The crockery at their feet significant 
of their humble origin and occupation, as well as of 
the cause which led to the " flare up," and its tragic 
consequences, is by no means the least meritorious 
feature of the picture. Murillo's pencil, familiar in 
his early days of want with the artistic trumpery 
which found buyers in the market-places, was as much 
at home among pots, pans, and pitchers, as in a sun- 
burst, or amid a cloud of cherubim and seraphim. 

No. 96 — The AnTmndation ; and No. 116 — A Con- 
ception, quite small, probably a sketch for a large paint- 
ing, now in the Madrid Gallery, complete the collection 
of twenty-one undoubted Murillos in the Seville Mu- 
seum. 
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Juan de Eoelas, though bom in Seville about 1558, 
probably studied in Italy under Tintoretto. He is 
represented in this Museum by the Majtyrdom of 
St. Andrew. Though hastily finished to meet the re- 
quirements of his contract — as to time — ^it is weU 
spoken of by some judges; and would perhaps be 
better thought of by all, were it not for the disad- 
vantage of being placed amoi^ so many of Murillo's 
masterpieces. Eoelas' greatest work wiU be found else- 
where. 

Francisco de Herrera — ^as fiery in temper as in 
genius, has here his chief painting, founded on the 
legend of Hermenegildo, spoken of in another place. 
In this picture the martyred Prince is seen ascending 
to heaven, crowned by cherubs, amid varied attendants. 
Though negflect and dust have dimmed its former fresh- 
ness, there still remain evidences of accurate and free 
drawing, dignity of composition, and efiFective colouring. 
The merits of this picture obtained from Philip IV 
the artist's pardon for an offence against the laws of 
the kingdom. 

Juan de Castillo is not seen in this Museum to ad- 
vantage. He is better known as the instructor of both 
Cano and MuriUo, than by his paintings. 

Francisco Pacheco — has here some specimens of his 
style ; which though not offending the rules of his art, 
are yet wanting in fancy and force. His colouring is 
hard and cold. He had more learning than genius, and 
his writings, abounding in interesting anecdotes, were 
his most valuable contributions to the gratification of 
his countrymen. 

Alonzo Cano and Valdes are both represented. But 
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their works in other collections, show their powers to 
better advantaga 

Zurbaran also has several paintings which do not 
confirm the expectation formed from the usual estimate 
of his abilities : and his reputed masterpiece, likewise 
here, serves to throw them still further into the shade. 
That one picture deserves particular notice. It is num- 
bered 1, hangs at the head of the gaUery, nearly covering 
it with rich colouring, and is called, The Apotheosis of 
St, Thomas Aquinas, This eminent theologian, of a 
noble Calabrian family, at an early age took the habit 
of St. Dominick in a convent of that order in Naples ; 
and though strongly opposed by his parents, who took 
him to their Castle near Aquapendente, he succeeded in 
escaping and making his final vows. He is said to 
have been the most learned member of the distinguished 
brotherhood to which he belonged, and to have largely 
contributed to the overthrow of the heresies of Arius, 
Sabellius and Averrhoes. His serene temper and dis- 
passionate manner, are thought to have given him great 
advantages in the polemical controversies in which he 
engaged ; and in which he was probably aided also by 
his resolute and persevering character, exemplified 
when he was but a boy, by his resistance of parental 
authority. As a doctor of divinity no one of the 
Eoman Catholic Church stands higher : and thus Zur- 
baran has sought to honour him by deification. The 
painting embraces seventeen figures, most of them rather 
larger than life-size. To facilitate its study it may be 
divided into three parts — ^an upper, middle, and lower. 
The first named occupies the smallest space of the 
canvas. The second is most comprehensive, and signi- 
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ficant. While the third comes next in breadth and 
character. Or, viewing them as presenting distinct — 
yet correlative — subjects, the upper part contemplates 
eternity, the lower timey the intermediate a transition 
from one to the other. Analyzing the details of each, 
the upper space is found presenting an appropriate 
indistinctness of distance, in which, barely visible, are 
enthroned on clouds, on the right of the picture, God 
and the Son. Their drapery is of fading blue and 
crimson, ample on the former, partial on the latter — 
against whose naked side leans a cross. On the left of 
the picture, above, are, scarcely seen, St. Paul in a golden 
robe — with a sword — and St. Dominick in his friar's 
habit. They seem to have been put forward as greatest 
teachers and preachers of Christianity, to welcome their 
coming fellow-labourer. The Holy Spirit, as a dove, 
occupies the centre of the upper part — ^looking like the 
vanishing point of a gradually fading golden atmosphere. 
Almost invisible angels, like multitudinous spirits, float 
in the far-off aether ; but the Virgin is nowhere seen. In 
the latter particular, and in many minutiae of Spanish 
art, the commonly used English Hand-books are not 
reliable. In the much larger — ^middle — space of the 
canvas, are St. Thomas Aquinas in act of ascending to 
immortality, and the four great Doctors of the Church 
— the four Latin Fathers, as they are distinctively 
called — attesting his title thereto. St. Thomas as the 
prominent figure of the group, occupies the middle of 
the picture, and is standing, habited in the white 
wooUen tunic, and black mantle of a Dominican ; sup- 
porting an open book on his left hand, the right — some- 
what raised — ^holding a pen, and his face turned upward 
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as if peering into hidden mysteries. Znrbaran could 
have fancied a much more befitting face for the eminent 
subject of his ApotheosiSj than that he borrowed from 
Don Augustine de Escobar. It is fat, pulpy, and insipid, 
without height or breadth of forehead, or well-marked 
features, expressive of intellectual capacity, spiritual 
endowments, or force of character. But Zurbaran's art 
was constrained to subserviency to a wretched ambition 
to have its own insignificancy perpetuated. Escobar 
had place and power, with the gift of patronage. Zur- 
baran, his brush alone with which to earn his bread. 
The four Latin Fathers are seated, two on each side of 
St. Thomas. On his right St. Gregory and St. Ambrose. 
On his left St. Jerome and St. Augustine. St. Gregory 
is known by his Papal tiara. Eobed in embroidered 
velvet, with closed book on his lap, he is listening to 
St. Ambrose ; who, in white mitre and tunic, and rich 
scapulary, sits by his side commenting on a passage of 
an open volume before him. St. Jerome, recognised by 
his cardinal-hat and cape of crimson, is pointing to the 
gospel on his knee. And St. Augustine, in white mitre, 
and a magnificent "capa pluvial'* — chdsuhle — of cloth 
of gold falling from his shoulders, is lost in reverent 
contemplation of the exalted St. Thomas Aq^uinas. The 
faces of the four eminent theologians, are expressive of the 
mental and moral power that distinguished them in life. 
The third and lowest division of the painting presents 
two kneeling groups opposite each other. That on the 
right of the observer, is distinguished by the Emperor 
Charles V as a monarch-monastic, in imperial crown of 
gold and jewels, and an imperial mantle of embroidered 
cloth of gold covering a vestment of velvet. The coro- 
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nation mantle of the Emperor, still preserved in the 
Church of St. lago — Seville — ^was doubtless used by the 
artist for the model of this royal drapery. Booted, the 
Emperor is also, and with belted sword. Whatever his 
latter-day professions of peace and piety, no one more 
than he — even at the time that he thought himself cheat- 
ing the Almighty into a belief of his sincerity — considered 
carnal weapons more valuable than spiritual " Cut out 
the root of the evil with rigour and rude handling," he 
once wrote — in reference to the necessity of a sunmiary 
suppression of heresy — from his cell at Yuste, to his 
well-disposed son Philip in all matters of fierce persecu- 
tion. In the painting Charles is represented attended 
by three ecclesiastics in the simple habit of Dominicans. 
One of these, that nearest the Emperor, is said to bear 
the portrait of Zurbaran — thus painted by himself. He 
certainly did not seek to distinguish himself by a par- 
ticularly attractive physique. The other group, on the 
left, is composed of Archbishop Deza, the founder of the 
College of St. Thomas Aquinas at Seville — ^for which 
this picture was painted — and three ecclesiastics, simi- 
larly habited with those before-mentioned, in white 
tunics and black mantles. With the exception of the 
face of the imperial bigot, who vainly sought to sur- 
render temporal sovereignty for spiritual grace, and 
which bears the seal of his stem, inflexible, and self- 
deluded soul, the lineaments of these two lower groups 
are devoid of all sign of thought or sentiment. They 
mark passive instruments, ready to do the set-work of 
the sanctuary or of Satan, of mumbling prayers or mur- 
dering heretics, as directed by ruling spirits. A table, 
covered with rich velvet doth, stands between the 
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Emperor and the Archbishop, on which is the breviary 
of the former, and the clerical cap of the latter: and 
behind rise two dark colunms. These may have been 
intended for pillars of a portico, but they seem — 
absurdly enough — ^to be supporting the clovds, on which 
St. Thomas Aquinas is standing. They are exceedingly 
stifiF, imgainly, and out of place, in relation to a part of 
the composition intended to be free and floating. The 
background of the lowest space is formed of faintly out- 
lined cloistered and palatial buildings. These, though 
designed for the distance, as shown by the smaUness of 
architectural details,, and of figures, are made by the 
warmth of their bright lights and shadows, as compared 
with certain colder drapery of the foreground, obtru- 
sively conspicuous ; in violation of that nice rule of art 
which teaches the true fashioning of depth and distance. 
Another mistake, as it strikes even an unprofessional 
observer, is the remarkable massiveness, depth of tone 
of composition and colour, and partly of shadow, of the 
body of the picture as compared with the lower portion. 
The effect of it upon the mind is that of a ponderous 
shaft lifted on an insufficient base, or an overloaded 
building on a frail foundation. One feels prompted to 
step forward and help the kneeling friars to hold up the 
superposed weight. If the middle were divided from 
the lowest part of the picture, each could be studied 
separately without a sense of apprehension. Some of 
the lines are sharp and hard, and the black mantle of 
St. Thomas is too flat in consequence, from the lack of 
demi-tint modeUing, which is essential to give form and 
relation of parts. But this picture, of unusual size and 
very numerous details, is a miracle of patient labour. 
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Wanting the higher graces of composition — ^poetic 
spirituality, unity, and consistency, it nevertheless has 
many points, richly effective; especially the affluent 
embroidery of cloth of gold and velvet, vestment, robe, 
and cushion ; though it will probably impress the close 
student like a poem with occasional discordant rhythm, 
or music that does not always make harmony. A 
painting cannot be rightly estimated by its large size 
and numerous objects. Eaphael's little gem, La Perla, 
is without a flaw. His wall-wide Transfiguration, how- 
ever bepraised by fashionable tourists who have a 
mysterious, instinctive, insight into good and bad, or a 
quick-perceptive, magic-lantern style of study, has 
many blemishes. So of Zurbaran. His largest work is 
not his greatest. The Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas 
is not his masterpiece. That must be looked for in a 
private gallery. The citizens of Seville, appreciating 
highly pictures by this master — ^who, though not bom, 
spent nearly his whole life among them — ^have sought 
as far as in their power to keep them from going abroad. 
The suppressed Hermitage of San Hermenegildo, the 
Palace of San Telmo, the Sisters' chapel of the Sangre 
Hospital, Don Manuel Lopez Cepero's collection, that 
of Don Eamon Eomero Balmaseda, and of Don Eamon 
la Miyar, are rich in souvenirs of Zurbaran. In the 
Palace of San Telmo, among other pictures by him, is 
an Adoration of the Magi of rarely equalled composi- 
tion, and of splendid execution. And in the private 
chapel of the Sangre Hospital is a Flight into Egypt 
reminding one of Eaphael's Madonna of the Pearl ; and 
also a Monk kneeling before a Madonna and child, of 
great beauty. Seiior Balmaseda in the CaUe de Bayona 
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— on the introduction of Mr. PMlip Villanul, an English 
artist of rare aecomplishments, at Seville— showed a 
St. Dominick, without an equal among Zurbaran's 
works. It is faultless in all points of high art, and 
deserves particular examination. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Zurbakan's Masterpiece — St. Dominick. The 
Rosary. Zurbaran's Friar in the British Na- 
tional Gallery — ^the Fadeless of the Seven- 
teenth Century by the side of the Fading of the 
Nineteenth. Zurbaran's St. Hermenegildo at 
THE Hermitage of St. Hermenegildo — there also 
HIS St. Flugentius and St. Florentine ; Murillo's 
La Serrano, Mater Dolorosa, and Crucifixion; 
Titian's Tribute Money, Ecce Homo, and Entomb- 
ment ; Velazquez's Portrait of Himself and 
Daughter ; Perez's Guardian Angel ; and Roelas' 

ANNUNCLA.TION. At ChURCH OF SaN IsIDORO IS 

RoELAs' El Transito de Santo Isidoro — a great 
Painting but not the Peer of Domenichino's Last 
Communion of St. Jerome. Murillos at San 
Isidoro. La Caridad — Sisters of Charity — 
MuRiLLo's Pictures there — Christ Feeding the 
Multitude — ^Moses Striking the Rock in Horeb, 
Jesus, John, Annunciation, San Juan de Digs — 
Collective Lessons of Charity. Palace of. San 
Telmo. Plaza de Alfaro — Murillo's House and 
Desecrated Grave. 

Dominick was bom in the village of Calemega in Old 
Castile in 1170. His father was Felix de Guzman of 
the illustrious house of Guzman el Bueno. During his 
mother's pregnancy with Dominick, she is said to have 
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dreamed that she gave birth to a black and white dog 
with a lighted torch in his mouth. This was inter- 
preted to mean that the coming child would be charac- 
terized by fidelity, and the light he would give the 
world to guide it through darkness. It is stated of him 
that in early life he was remarkable for devoutness and 
charity. So strong indeed was his reputed sympathy 
with suffering, that, when applied to by a woman for 
money to ransom her son then in captivity, and having 
none, he is said to have offered himself for exchange. 
A mission to Languedoc, where the Albigenses had 
made great inroads upon the spiritual domain of the 
Catholic Church, determined his choice of vocation. 
With the Papal sanction, in 1207 he became a preacher 
against the heresies of these active opponents of 
Eomanism. How far he countenanced the cruelties of 
the crusade against them, is a question differently 
answered. While some assert that he was shocked at 
the barbarities committed in the name of Christy others 
maintain that he both countenanced by his presence, 
and counselled the absolutely savage atrocities which 
crimsoned with the blood of the innocent and helpless, 
priestly vestments as well as the warrior's armour. It 
was his association with several ecclesiastics at this 
time, and the manifest advantage of united action in 
overthrowing the schism against which they warred, that 
led Dominick to think of forming a brotherhood whose 
rule should differ from that of previous monastics, who 
exacted seclusion from the outer world, and forbade 
sympathy and participation in its affairs. Striking into 
the same line of reasoning with St. Francis of Assisi — 
but without any understanding or concert of action 
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between them — the Spaniard like the Italian, came to 
the conclusion, that a species of spiritual democracy, a 
mingling with the people, without being secularly of 
them, to study their ways and wants, become familiar 
with their motives of action, measure their capacities, 
and determine the modes of guiding them into con- 
formity with ecclesiastical purposes, would prove alike 
the most politic and powerful means of arresting the 
evils of /ree thought, and heresies in doctrine — as deter- 
mined by the Eoman Church. He. saw only that these 
were prone to have growth — as tares with wheat. But 
he failed to see, that while such may come as an inci- 
dent of far and wide cultivation, that the larger harvest 
of knowledge also gathered feeds more fully the human 
mind, giving it greater strength to grapple with error, 
and to grasp the truth. Ignorance, not knowledge, is 
the source of evil. Intellectual light cannot cause 
spiritual darkness. The nearer the Christian approaches 
to knowing all things, the more will he show himseK to 
have obeyed his Master's teaching on the Mount, to be 
" perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is 
perfect.'' To strive is a duty, after the excellency of 
all knowledge, as of all goodness. 

Dominick's petition to Pope Innocent III for per- 
mission to found an Order of Friars — as contradis- 
tinguished to monks — was at first refused. But a dream 
of the Pope — ^similar to that which is said to have led 
to the grant of the Franciscans — in which he saw the 
Basilica of the Lateran tottering, and Dominick sup- 
porting it, changed his purpose. Innocent dying before 
issuing the necessary dispensation, the intention was 
duly fulfilled by his successor Honorius III. The 
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wisdom of the Papal decree was soon shown. In a 
generation, the Franciscan and Dominican Friars, in the 
execution of their missionary enterprises, had scattered 
their convents over Christian Europe. And in a century 
no comer of the known earth was left unsought by 
these fearless propagators of the faith that was in them. 
Deprivation and discomfort, the pangs of hunger, the 
severities of season, the sufferings of sickness, and the 
persecutions of hostile religionists, had no terrors suffi- 
cient to deter them from the fulfilment of their vocation 
to look after wanderers from the fold; and to pray, 
preach, counsel, and comfort, wherever there was an ear 
to hear, and a heart to be reached by appeal Their 
literal obedience to Christ's instruction to his disciples, 
to " Take nothing for your journey ; neither staves nor 
scrip, neither bread ; neither money ; neither have two 
coats apiece "—^their sincerity and seK-sacrifice, thus 
shown — gave them from the commencement of their 
work, and until deviations from discipline crept into 
their communities, a hold upon public confidence, with 
controlling influence at home, and marvellous results of 
proselytism abroad. Whatever may be thought of 
St. Dominick as one of the reputed initiators ,of the 
Inquisition, of his fierce fanaticism, and unscrupulous 
enforcement of his religious opinions, his learning — for 
the time in which he lived — ^his eloquence and the 
sincerity of his convictions, cannot be denied. And 
above aU, he must be held free from imputation of 
interested and ambitious motives. For having the 
influence of noble family, and his own talents, acquire- 
ments, and force of character, to recommend him, 
eminent ecclesiastical positions were repeatedly placed 
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at his disposal These, he refused ; preferring the friar's 
habit to the bishop's mantle and mitre ; and to labour 
in the vineyard for and among the people, than to dwell 
amid the pomp of a prelate's palace, and receive the 
hom£^e of priests and princes. A like avoidance of 
preferment has not characterized his followers in the 
Order. For, the Dominicans, from the founder's death 
to 1804, furnished seven popes, forty-nine cardinals, 
twenty-three patriarchs, fifteen hundred bishops, sixty 
archbishops, forty-three nuncios, and sixty-nine masters 
of the Vatican — ^saying nothing of inferior dignitaries 
and doctors of theology. Bigoted and intolerant 
Dominick was; but not selfish and ambitious. And, 
scourge — as he was considered — of those who held 
opinions proclaimed to be heresies by Eome, he was 
neither hesitatingly, nor hypocritically so, but boldly 
and openly; with the best efibrts of his undoubted 
powers assailing what he deemed to be errors. And 
that others might not think that he sought their con- 
version from wrong for the sake of triumph and his 
own personal honour, he strove, primarily, to make 
them chief instruments in working out their own salva- 
tion. Thus he inculcated the greater efficacy of their 
own prayers, than of his preaching, in winning the 
victory over their wickedness. This, he is stated to 
have said, was revealed to him in a vision by the Virgin 
Mary : and at her instance he instituted what is called 
the Devotion of the Eosary. Not that a string of 
beads, as a " ready reckoner" of the number of prayers 
said, had not existence before his day; but he re- 
arranged it to her special honour, so as to mark an un- 
usual number of earnest appeals for her intercession in 
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behalf of the devotee, each of fifty small beads in a 
Eosary representing a prayer to her — a Hail Mary, as 
it is called. Each division of five tens is followed by a 
larger bead, the numeral of an Our Father, Thus the 
Virgin is prayed to ten times as often as God HimseK. 
The most perfect devotion calls for three times the 
Eosary number of Ave Marias and Pater Nosters — 
making a total number of one hundred and fifty of the 
former, and fifteen of the latter. But the number of 
prayers corresponding to the beads of a single Eosary 
aro suflBicient manifestation of ordinary sanctity. It 
may reasonably be supposed, that these formulary 
observances, easy of fulfilment, and substituting a more 
difficult and practical performance of duty in all the 
relations of life, as laid down in the Law, would awaken 
— ^as they did — the enthusiasm of the illiterate, who 
were truly the multitude of that unenlightened age. 
Divested of the incidental meditations, which, in 
countries of higher civilization, are said by intelligent 
and conscientious Catholics to accompany its use, the 
Eosary was simply a machine that pricked the finger of 
drowsy conscience to remind it to ask another to do, 
what Christ tells us to do for ourselves — ^'^ After this 
manner therefore pray ye: Our Father which art in 
heaven.'' And further, he says — "When ye pray use 
not vain repetitions, as the heathen do, for they think 
that they shall be heard for their much speaking.'* In 
so teaching, Christ seems to have had in view a practice 
of Egyptian Anchorites, when he was taken in child- 
hood to their land for refuge from the hand of Herod. 
Little could those to whom he afterwards commissioned 
the spreading of his gospel, have supposed that their 
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"successors" would resort to a similar device of a 
chaplet of beads to "enumerate" the "vain repeti- 
tions" of prayers forbidden by their Master. Simon 
Peter, who heard the " voice which came from heaven " 
when he was " with him in the holy mount," would — 
if now among us — stand aghast at one hundred and 
fifty Ave Marias at a single " devotion ; " and startle 
wrong doers now, as of old, by declaring " These are 
wells without water, clouds that are carried with a 
tempest ; to whom the mist of darkness is reserved for 
ever. For if, after they have escaped the pollutions of 
the world through the knowledge of the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, 
and overcome, the latter end is worse with them than 
the beginning." 

The scheme of Dominick to control the tendencies of 
an unlettered people, showed a correct reading of them. 
They were superstitious and credulous. He, a reli- 
gionist of circumscribed and fanatical views ; not a 
comprehensive and truly Christian philanthropist — ^who 
sees in general enlightenment the surest promoter of 
that righteousness, in thought and deed, which is the 
truest devotion to the service of God. By the narrower 
standard Dominick must be judged. Nevertheless, 
there is something majestic in the fullness of his pro- 
fessed faith : and the entire surrender of self to his con- 
victions of duty commands respectful record. 

It is the expression of this loyalty that Zurbaran 
has, in a masterly manner, given to the Saint in the 
picture now in the possession of Senor Balmaseda. 
His taU form, wearing the white woollen tunic and black 
mantle of his Order, stands against a dark back-ground, 
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erect and stately in conscious rectitude ; yet, the hands 
falling before, and the tips of the fingers barely touch- 
ing with such perfect expression of passiveness, as to 
give to the upturned' face and eyes an increased 
eloquence of surrender of self; and of trust in All- 
Merciful and All- Wise Guidance. The hood of the 
habit is lifted loosely over his head, which seems abso- 
lutely to protrude from the folds of the white lining of 
the hood — so skiKully handled and harmonized, are the 
lights and shades of the modeller. A breviary under 
the friar's left arm, points to prayers and meditations, 
as sources of this devotion of self and service to his 
Master; lilies on his left, denote the purity of his 
thoughts, feelings, and purposes; and a dog on the 
right, with a torch in his mouth, symbolizes the dream 
of his mother — -significant of the destiny to which 
Dominick was to be born of illuminating the world 
with Divine Truth. As a work of art of marvellous 
expression, accurate drawing, and colour, light and 
shade modelling, this St. Dominick takes precedence of 
all works of Zurbaran in Seville: although a half- 
length painting of St Peter by the same artist — at the 
suppressed Hermitage of San HermenegUdo in the 
suburbs — for bold dashes of br^sh, and a daring piling 
on of demi-tints, must be pronounced a masterly crea- 
tion. In this picture one fancies he sees the cutaneous 
pores of the venerable Apostle's face, distilling its per- 
spirable bath. His nose is a marvel of candour, telling 
of welcome wines and viands. That barometer of 
clerical dignity is apt to testify, by unmistakeable signs, 
its appreciation of the savoury incense of social life. 
And as for the apostolic keys, so real and ponderous do 
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they seem, that one who has read the " English Bards 
and Scotch Eeviewers/' might be excused for thinking 
them the identical weapons with which Southey was 
"knocked down," for disturbing celestial harmonies 
with his discordant measures. The poet before testing 
Peter's patience, should have thought of his smiting 
the High Priest's servant — for which he was rebuked 
by his Master. " Infallibility " was not an attribute of 
Pontifex Maximus the First, whatever the pretensions 
thereto of his successors. 

A Franciscan friar — also by Zurbaran — ^in the 
National Gallery — London, is perhaps the legitimate 
art-rival of the Seville St. Dominick. He is kneeling, 
in brown frock and cord, holding a skull between his 
clasped hands and body. His cowl, drawn over the 
head, shades his face, except the nose, lower lip, and 
chin, which remain in light. His lips are parted in 
prayer, the soul-feeling of which seems to move his 
whole 'being, and impart to his clasped hands a seeming 
tremulousness of fervour. Looking at this picture after 
reading Mr. Euskin's classification of Zurbaran — as weU 
as Murillo — among " lower," " evil," artists, we ques- 
tioned if, by an optical anomaly, some half-fashioned, 
half-finished, incoherent, and flufiy vagary of Mr. Turner, 
had not so impressed his vision as to mask Zurbaran's 
work by a species of colour-blindness ? It is fair to 
presume, that although Mr. Euskin has not been to Spain, 
he has been in the National Gallery of his own country. 
As to the " evil " of Zurbaran's painting, it surely is not 
shown in this subject. Who will take exception to that 
of humble and devout prayer to the Giver of Good ? 
The composition is a revelation of physical truth, the 
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drawing faultless in minutest details, and the modelling 
a bold and masterly unfolding of form and relation of 
parts. There it hangs, however, in the National Gallery, 
to speak for its master ; and to challenge the attention 
of those who go to and fro in the great metropolis. There 
it may be studied, in company with waU-wide, vague, 
and wooUy visfons, which may be something or nothing 
as interpreted often by the imagination, and generally 
by a very ridiculous local enthusiasm. And thus studied, 
a just conclusion wiU be come to by the competent and 
candid, as to one usurping the judgment-seat of all art 
being entitled to do so. 

Don Eamon La Miyar, in the Calle de Bayona — 
Seville — ^has, by Zurbaran, St. John the Evangelist 
giving the Sacrament to the Virgin Mary. The " Ecce 
mater tua" pencilled on the golden atmosphere, is the 
sacred reminder to the faithful disciple, of his master's 
trust. The mechanical execution of this picture is 
superb — not inferior in richness of drapery to the 
Apotheosis of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Many pictures at the Hermitage of St. Hermenegildo 
— the private property now of Padre Abasousa — deserve 
examination. An allegory of the execution of St Her- 
Txienegilda by Zurbaran is exceedingly rich in finish ; 
though the value in money put upon it — one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars — seems exorbitant. The 
story is that Leovigild — ^gothic king of western Spain 
in the sixth century — accepted the doctrines of Anus, 
while his son Hermenegildo repudiated them, and 
resisting also his father's sovereignty, declared an inde- 
pendent government in Seville. Leovigild thereupon 
besieged the city and took it. His son stripped of 
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power and a prisoner, continued nevertheless his atti- 
tude of moral rebellion against parental control Con- 
fined for a time in one of the defensive towers of 
the outer-wall, he finally fell a victim to the ferocity 
which characterized the religious disputations of that 
epoch. Here the son was slain, to appease that 
Spanish thirst for revenge, unsatiated until it had 
lapped the blood of its victim. And on the subse- 
quent suppression of the Arian heresy, as it was called, 
by equally atrocious persecutions, this tower of Her- 
menegildo's martyrdom was duly consecrated to his 
memory, as a stedfast upholder of the finally esta- 
blished interpretation of the Eoman Catholic Belief 
It became a part of the Hermitage and Church of 
St. Hermenegildo. 

Two other paintings by Zurbaran — St Flugentius and 
his sister St Florentine — trolled up and stowed away in. a 
closet of rubbish, were brought out for inspection. They 
well deserve the artist's study. The head of Flugentius 
is grandly modelled, manifestly by the same hand that 
fashioned St. Peter's into a thing of life. Flugentius 
was Bishop of Ecija and of Euspa in Africa, and was 
twice exiled from his diocese because of his opposition 
to Arianism. In this he stood shoulder to shoulder with 
his brothers San Leandro and San Isidoro, Archbishops 
of Seville, and leaders in that fierce warfare of creeds. 
A St Dominick conferring the habit of his Order on 
San Telmo, has, among the spectators, what is said to 
be a fine portrait of Zurbaran himself. There are also 
several Murillos in this collection at the Hermitage — 
viz. — La Serrana, a woman and child from the Sierra 
Morena; copies of which by the master himseK, are 
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met with in several Continental galleries under the 
name of Cliarity, A remarkable Mater Dolorosa by 
Murillo hangs in the Padre's bedroom. It is next in 
merit to that other by the san^e master, in the Sacristia 
of the Capilla Eeal at the Cathedral ; which, we think, 
is without an equal in the world of art. A painting 
of the Crudfiodon on a small wooden cross — ^in a cabinet 
of the same room with the last-named — is a wonderful 
work. Like Eaphael's little gem Holy Family in the 
Sala Ovalada of the Madrid Museum, it shows how 
perfect was the finish of the great painters of those 
times, even in minutest details. This crucifix was the 
farewell gift of MuriUo to that Capuchin Convent which 
had long sheltered him from persecution. There are in 
this collection of Padre Abasousa three Titians — the 
Tribute Money (not equal to that at Dresden,) an Scce 
Homo, and an ^Entombment Velazquez is also repre- 
sented, in a portrait of himself, and another of his 
daughter. And Andres Perez — ^a pupil of Zurbaran — 
has a Guardian Angel of admirable execution. He pro- 
fessed it to be an original conception. But those who 
have seen the exquisite work of Murillo in the Seville 
Cathedral wiU instantly detect the plagiarism, despite 
the trifling alteration in the wings, and the more elabo- 
rate embroidery of the drapery. Boelas, likewise, has 
here a fine Annunciation. But it is in the Church of 
San Isidore that we must look for his undoubted master- 
piece. Juanes and Eoelas were the real founders of the 
Spanish School of Art. Those, therefore, who wish to 
see how suddenly it sprang into vigorous being, after 
lagging long and feebly in the wake of Italy, will study 
the works of these masters closely, to comprehend the 
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influence they must have exercised in stimulating the 
efforts, and guiding the earliest studies of Cano, Eibera, 
Velazquez, Zurbaran, and Murillo, who lifted Spanish 
art to the highest place of honour in their day. Juanes 
is seen to best advantage in Valencia and Madrid. But 
" El Transito de Santo Isidoro '* — the death of St. Isidore 
— the High Altar painting of the Church bearing his 
name, in Seville, is so imiformly pronounced by compe- 
tent art-criticism the best example of Eoelas' powers, 
that the opportunity to see it should surely be availed 
of by tourists when here. 

It contributes much to a proper estimate of the com- 
position and expression of a picture, and always 
heightens the interest with which it is looked at even 
by the uncritical, to know something of the subject of 
which it treats. Hence the free reference to personal 
characters, and to historical and traditional incidents, 
in these crude art-descriptions. It often proves a 
profitable pastime, in a hygienic sense, thus to seek and 
apply scraps of narrative, when lonely moments would 
otherwise be wearisome and wearing; an in-door sun- 
shine being made by the mind and feelings, when 
without, "clouds and darkness rest" on aU things — 
neither warmth nor brightness tempting the invalid to 
physical exercise. 

St. Isidore aided his brother St. Leander ill uprooting 
Arianism fix)m Spain, and succeeded that bold theo- 
logical strategist as Archbishop of Seville ; of which 
city he also became one of the tutelars. His persuasive 
oratory is traditionally said to have been indicated 
before his day of fame, by a swarm of bees — betokening 
sweetness — issuirtg from his mouth When about to die 
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lie requested to be carried to the church-altar; and 
there, having asked forgiveness for offences, he urged 
those around to follow the law of Christian love and 
faithfulness, received the sacrament, and bestowing his 
benediction, he passed away, in peace with man and 
trust in God. Claiming St. Isidore as one of her 
tutelars, Seville is entitled to the most valued memento 
of his transit hence to heaven. Purgatory is not a 
fancy of painters. Priestly idealty must be credited 
with that piece of art. Hermits of the studio cannot 
see the reasonableness of it, believing as they do that 
their inheritance of evil — of solitude and sorrow, want 
and weariness of the flesh — is sufficient to entitle them 
to an unhindered passage to better things without 
being stopped on the way. Besides, what would avail 
the legacy of an empty purse to help the poor fellows 
out of the canonical limbo. Eeflective minds are apt 
to judge from their own premises. Priestly privilege 
of things terrestrial, alike welcome to the carnal ap- 
petite and nurturing of human pride, might well make 
ai little purification necessary to fit the favoured few 
for things celestial. But it seems strange, that the 
" Holy Office " did not hurl its thunders at Eoelas, for 
the heresy of carrying Isidore direct to heaven without 
due purgatorial preparation. Surely after this for- 
bearance, Murillo should have been pardoned for 
painting the Virgin's immcuyulate ancle; especially as 
the original— in the flesh — was seen of all men, for the 
maiden garb of Galilee was coquettishly short. There 
were no big feet to hide in that Eastern land. 

" El Transito" is large, and embraces two subjects — 
time and eternity. The lower part represents the in- 
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terior of a church ; in the centre of the foreground of 
whicH, near the High Altar, St. Isidore, in ecclesiastical 
robes over which is thrown a dark mantle, is seen 
kneeling; an attendant priest supporting him with 
watchful interest ; while another, richly robed, and in 
prayerful attitude, with closed book lying on a prie- 
dieu before him, looks into his face as if in expectiancy 
of seeing his spirit take its heavenward flight with 
his departing breath. A group of six or seven eccle- 
siastics in varied dress, posture, and pious office, on the 
left ; and as many on the right, with youthful choristers 
bowed down with reverential sorrow ; complete the 
imposing near view — ^forming a foreground picture of 
extraordinary grace of conception ; to which the expres- 
sion given by masterly modelling of heads and faces — 
in line, colour, shade, and tone — adds uncommon effec- 
tiveness. Beyond, the thronging congregation of the 
sanctuary is seen fading away in the shadowy distance. 
And above all, Christ and the Virgin with wreaths in 
their hands, await the coming of the Saint ; an angel- 
choir seems about to break forth in hallelujahs ; and 
celestial messengers are flitting to and fro in the dim 
cerulean. 

This painting has originality and great power of com- 
position. But to say — ^as has been done by an enthu- 
siastic admirer of Eoelas — ^that "El Transito" is the 
equal of Domenichino's " Last Communion of St. 
Jerome " at Eome, would be to strain praise beyond the 
limit called for even by most liberal criticism — which 
would desire to stand disarmed in presence of a work 
illustrating an early epoch of Spanish art. The Com- 
munion of St. Jerome is the most staxtKngly truthful. 
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and faultless portraiturQ, of the surrender of the im- 
mortal soul by the perishing body, known to art. It 
shapes mysteriously the belief of the gazer ; who feels 
that he is amid the solemnities of a last service which 
suddenly stands arrested by the flight of the spirit — 
gone to seek elsewhere the Eeal Presence. Neither 
transcending nor falling short of truth, it enslaves the 
judgment as well as the feelings. Like eloquence in 
thought and utterance, it is a perfect passage of art in 
conception and execution. Conviction is the aim, and 
attainment of both. And this opinion of this great 
work of Domenichino is sustained by the fact, that the 
Communion of St. Jerome, of all the paintings in the 
Vatican collection, has been thought worthiest at Eome, 
to confront, in an exclusive saloon, the priceless picture 
of Eaphael — that which was his pride, and his pall. It 
cannot be denied that El Transito, although undoubtedly 
the masterpiece of Eoelas, has defects in relative warmth 
and coolness, in drawing, tone, and of sharpness ; 
trifling it is true, like spots on the sun's face, neverthe- 
less observable by the practised eye. But the un- 
scrutinizing amateur will look on this really rich and 
imposing work with a gratification, perhaps increased 
by the reflection, that he has not sought the few defects 
of a pencil which aided in giving character to the 
infancy of Spanish painting. 

The hunting up of El Transito in the little church of 
San Isidore resulted in another gratification. Two pic- 
tures by Murillo were found in one of the aisle-chapels 
— the Caress of the child St. John and the Lamb, and 
the young Saviour. The latter has a touching charm. 
As a child-shepherd he stands in simple pinkish slip. 
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holding a crook in his left hand, the right resting on 
the head of a lamb, others standing near — his sweetly 
appealing face, and full, melting, upturned eyes, ex- 
pressive of the prayer " Feed my lambs ! *' A sun — 
burst through overhanging clouds — an exquisite flush 
of golden light — ^betokens the Divine response. The 
caress of the young St. John and Lamb, though beau- 
tifully conceived and executed, is scarcely the artistic 
equal of one by the same master in the British National 
Gallery. Other parish churches appear to have been 
despoiled of good pictures, which doubtless most of 
them once possessed. But pursuing the art path, in- 
cidentally taken, many were found elsewhere, and well 
repaid the seeking ; while at the same time knowledge 
was'^obtained of other things. 

La Caridad — a home for pauper incurables — ^is 
situated neifir the river, adjoining the Custom-House, 
and nearly facing the Torre del Oro. It accommodates 
one hundred and twenty inmates, most of whom are 
aged and infirm ; whose few remaining days are made 
supportable, if not cheered, by the sympathy and kindly 
care of Sisters of Charity. The piety of these ministers 
of mercy is practical. They do their Master's bidding. 
Deeds, not words, attest their sincerity. Wherever foimd, 
they are the handmaids of humanity. One of them is 
more precious in the eyes of true Christianity, than 
were the thousands of monastics shut up from the eyes 
of the world, and degrading human duty and human 
dignity by mediaeval mummery, and worse than 
mediaeval mischief; until at last, even in Catholic 
Spain, they were struck down by popular indignation, 
despite priestly protests and papal denunciations. La 
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Caridad, founded in the thirteenth century as the 
Hospital of St. George, under the government of the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Charity, fell, in course of 
time, into poverty and decay, from perversion of its 
funds and neglect. Church and wards were crumbling 
and deserted ; and columned courts covered with that 
moultering mantle significant to the thoughtless of 
ruin only, yet reaUy exemplifying that ceaseless activity 
which is the great lesson of life taught by nature. 
About the middle of the seventeenth century Don 
Miguel Manara, a gay and wealthy Sevillian, awakened 
by some remorse of conscience to a conviction of duty, 
determined to devote his fortune, and the remainder 
of his life, to pious and philanthropic purposes. He 
assumed to provide means for the restoration of the 
church and hospital, and after the expenditure of half 
a million of ducats the present edifices were completed 
— a magnificent monument to his memory, no less than 
a merciful means of good to aflBlicted humanity. Among 
the appropriate decorations were eleven paintings from 
the pencil of MuriUo, then in the zenith of his great 
fame. They ranked among his finest works. The 
subjects were Moses striking the rock in Horeb, the 
return of the Prodigal, Abraham receiving the three 
Angels, the Charity of San Juan de Dios, the Miracle 
of the Loaves and Fishes, Christ healing at the Pool 
of Bethesda, St. Peter released from Prison by the 
Angel, St. Elizabeth of Himgary serving the Sick, 
the Annunciation to the Virgin, the infant Jesus, 
and the infant John. For the first-named eight pic- 
tures Murillo received — although then the greatest 
painter in the world — but the paltry sum of seventy- 
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eight thousand one hundred and fifteen reals — ^about 
eight hundred pounds sterling. It would perhaps not 
be wide of the truth to say, that were they now in the 
art market they would bring eight hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Five of the eleven paintings were 
carried off by that plundering picture-dealer, Soult. A 
means of charity made to fill a French Marshal's 
pocket. They have not been returned to their rightful 
owner. Six happily escaped that tool of tyranny, who 
was so regardless of the inculcations of modem civiliza- 
tion, as to make public war an excuse for private rob- 
bery. These are now fit adornments of the shrines of 
La Caridad. Two represent respectively, Christ feeding 
the multitude in the desert of Bethsaida, and Moses 
causing water to flow from the Rock in Horeb, Both 
pictures are comprehensive ; each exhaustive of its 
subject. They show extraordinary fertility of concep- 
tion, and varied yet harmonious composition. The first 
is expressive of calmness and tranquillity — a beautiful 
repose of nature; and a confident, as confiding and 
patient awaiting by the multitude, of Divine manifesta- 
tion and interposition. The other is a powerful pre- 
sentation of the impassioned feeUng of the thronging 
Israelites, contrasted with the passive dignity, and 
gratitude to God, of their leaders Moses and Aaron. 
The great prophet stands near a huge, isolated, bold, 
and bare crag, with uplifted eyes and attitude of thank- 
fulness for the gushing stream, flashing in its fall, and 
flowing toward the throng who rush forward to quench 
their burning thirst. Men, women, and children, for- 
getfid of the Giver in the possession of the gift, like 
their companion animals are intent only on gratifying 
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the wants of sensual nature. The background shows 
a coming company of men and camels pressing onward 
over hills, and winding through the desert in eager expec- 
tancy. The whole is a web of expression of diversified 
emotions and impulses of human life, woven with 
wondrous skill, and forming in its completeness, for 
every eye, a transcendant picture of one of the strangest 
passages of Hebrew history; and for the painter a great 
study, alike of moral as of mechanical art. Its lifelike 
character doubtless comes in part from the master's 
faithful interpretation on his canvas of the dress and 
doings, feelings and impulses, studied daily where he 
lived — in the Jews* quarter of Seville. And, probably, 
in no work of art is as vividly shown the supremacy 
of a great soul over the selfish instincts of meaner 
life. 

Two of the shrines of La Caridad are beautified by 
Murillo's pictures of the children Jesus and John. The 
uplooking face of the former is an expression of infantile 
loveliness. It seems to have caught falling emanations 
from the skies, of puiity, trust, and obedience, with which 
it glows all over. Charmed by it, one listens for the - 
revelation "This is my beloved Son." Murillo must 
have been a most true and tender religionist, or a pre- 
ciously gifted poet, to fancy and fashion such celestial 
personalities as these children. Perhaps he was both. 

An Annunciation — erroneously called a " Concepcion " 
in a popular English Hand-book, in which errors unfor- 
tunately are as stereotyped as merits, should not be 
carelessly looked at. It is an admirable rendering of 
the subject, finer than that at the Museum, but probably 
not equal in all points of composition and colouring, to 
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that by the same master belonging to Sir Eichard 
Wallace — ^lately in the Bethnal Green Gullery, London ; 
and for which his father the Marquis of Hertford, is 
said to have paid twenty-three thousand pounds sterling. 
San Juan de Dios — St Juan of God — carrying a dying 
feUow-creature to his hospital, is the last of the six 
paintings by MuriUo remaining at La Caxidad. The 
history of this man, who did not think it necessary to 
become either monk or friar to do good deeds, is in- 
teresting. Briefly told, he was bom in Portugal, A.D. 
1495 — of poor parents, who were unable to give him 
education. Tempted from his home when but nine 
years old by a wandering priest, who subsequently 
abandoned him in Spain, he became a shepherd-boy 
until old enough for military duty, wheii he served in 
the Spanish army during two campaigns. When dis- 
charged he returned to his native village, to learn that 
his father and mother had died of grief for his loss — of 
the -manner and consequences of which they knew 
nothing. A parricide, aj3 he believed himself, remorse 
resulted in a determination to devote the remainder of 
his life to the service of the poor and wretched. After 
various trials and tribulations, a dream, in which he 
was instructed to " bear the cross in Granada," led him 
thither. A sermon, heard by him shortly after his 
arrival in that city, impressed him so powerfully with 
a sense of his wickedness in abandoning his parents, 
and leading the life of a reckless adventurer, that he 
cried aloud for *' mercy." Among religionists less sternly 
disciplined by a canonical administration of salvation, 
that conscience-stricken prayer might have been re- 
sponded to by sympathy. But in Granada, priestly 
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sense of propriety was shocked by this appeal of aii 
overburthened soul, which sought relief of heaven, 
rather than from the penances and absolution of the 
confessionaL Poor Juan was seized, borne from the 
church to a mad-house, and scourged from day to day 
as a lunatic. The therapeutic principle — really coming 
of mental derangement — ''simUia similibus curantur," 
W61S carried out in practice long before the German 
dreamer fashioned that comprehensive apothegm; to- 
gether with the equally sapient medical precept that 
infinite nothing is m,ore potential than positive something. 
Madness from cruel inflictions, was believed at Granada 
to be the rightful remedy for those bereft of reason. 
But the difference between the Spanish practice and 
Hahnemann's theory consisted in the fact, that the 
remedy according to the former was not administered 
infinitesimally. Had the Bible been the Hand-book of 
Spanish Christians they would have known that their 
founder did not treat with stripes the " lunatic boy " 
brought to him to be cured. A later civilization has 
profited by lessons of kindness, and all enlightened 
communities are now relieved from this curse of cruelty 
to the miserable and helpless. Juan's sufferings at last 
enlisted the good offices of the preacher who had so 
powerfully awakened his remorse. Sympathy, consola- 
tion, and good counsel, calmed his disturbed spirit ; and 
he was soon set free to fulfil a vocation which lifted 
him into the glorious company of immortals, whUe the 
names of his persecutors perished with those who bore 
them. At first, dedicating a wretched shanty to hospital 
purposes, he carried to it, to the extent of its accommo- 
dation, those whom he found sick and destitute. There 
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he served them with his own hands, taking occasional 
moments to go out and beg for food and clothing, and to 
alleviate as far as in his power misery found elsewhere. 
It did not disturb his steady pursuit of philanthropic 
duty, as he passed along the streets in tattered garb, 
and bending under the burthen of his beggar's bag, or 
of a helpless fellow-being, to hear the frequent excla- 
mation of the thoughtless and heartless, "un probre 
infeliz" — a poor unfortunate devil — a simpleton; at 
this day too, commonly applied in Spain, to an honest 
man, who has thereby failed to make money. Juan 
certainly did not crave the compliment " muy listo " — 
very smart — clever — ^paid by appreciative deference to a 
successful scoundrel. In due time he reaped the reward 
of his good deeds. The " poor lunatic " began to be 
rightly understood. His light so shone before men 
that they saw his good works. Several, united their 
personal efforts to his, and with the aid of the rich, a 
building was provided for the accommodation of two 
hundred destitute and afflicted human beings. Thus, 
from the heart of an unlettered Portuguese, endowed 
with graces of goodness, sprang that system of hospital 
relief which has since spread far and wide to bless man- 
kind — ^both giver and receiver. Like that Indian tree, 
once but as a blade of grass, which sends its branches 
upward in search of the beneficent light of heaven, yet 
dips thenx too into the earth to gather materials of 
growth, and thus spreading gives refuge from sun and 
storm for the shelterless, while it guards the source of 
its being from the ravages of tempest and torrent. There 
is no nobler and more politic agency of good than • 
hospital relief. What would crowded communitiesi — 
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London and Paris for example — ^be without them ? 
Millions of population packed together, engender want 
and wretchedness ; and destitution and pestilence go 
hand in hand. A vast charnel-house is not a pleasant 
spectacle to wealth ; which, taking a merely conmiercial 
view of things, had better buy it off than bury itself 
in it. Benevolence, looking solely to the relief of 
suffering, will not murmur at the selfish promptings, or 
at the vanities, which often detract from the merit of 
bounty. Though it .will not be denied, that a fine copy 
of MuriUo's San Juan de Dios,orsome other expressive 
art-tributes to charity, hanging in the Halls of London 
Hospitals, would be more indicative of nobility of 
character, than the garnished lists of titled contributors 
there seen, with the guineas given by competitive 
ambition. And that Asylums in America, whose 
existence is due to the fact, that the founders could not 
carry out of this world the money they have by studious 
contract made subservient to the perpetuation of their 
insignificant names, would more fitly bear a sainted title, 
to renew the remembrance of unselfish philanthropy. 

Eambling among the Moorish remains in Granada, 
one may see the reaUy mimificent hospital bearing the 
name and effigy of San Juan de Dios, built on the site 
where he dedicated his hovel to the uses of charity. It 
is an appropriate monxmient, erected by those who came 
after, in honour of this Apostle of the Poor: who, worn 
out by watching and weariness, went to his long rest 
beloved by all. Faithfiil to the last in good works, he 
left an example of practical religionism, m<»e influential 
for good, and therefore more acceptable service to Gk)d, 
than all the puerile ceremonials and canonical psalmody. 
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almost hourly repeated during the centuries since, by 
well-fed, if not always well-fe^d priests, from Rome to 
Canterbury. Canonized, as was Juan de Dios in the 
hearts of the people, it was but the echo of their 
will when his sanctification was decreed by Pope 
Alexander VIII, more than a century after his death. 
And MuriUo, by paying the tribute of art to the memory 
of such excellence, has given his own admirers a new 
appreciation of his genius, as weU as of his love of 
goodness. Such a picture as that prompting these 
remarks, is as a book, having a mission and a meaning 
of its own, understood at a glance and without expendi- 
ture of time or trouble, by those qualified to read and 
interpret it. Nor is a technical knowledge of art 
necessary; only sensitiveness to external impressions, 
delicacy of feeling, and an appreciation of truth and 
beauty. Those not thus endowed ; for whom the form 
and colour, light and shade, of a mysteriously still nature, 
have no 'ooice of instruction and delight ; for whom the 
light of the eye, the brow of enthroned mind, the lip of 
pleasure or of passion, in a word the unmasked coun- 
tenance, have no revelation of purpose ; for whom the 
raising from the tomb of time the beings of the past, and 
clothing them with historic deeds, have no eloquence of 
truth ; and for whom the exalted ideality bom of religious 
sentiment, and fashioned into forms of loveliness radiant 
with expression of purity and devotion, has no charm to 
win from irreverent indulgence in buffoonery ; those who 
cannot be thus impressed, wiU not be envied for their 
self-complacent insensibility, however much they may be 
pitied for the presumption with which they have some- 
times sought, even in the pulpit of a " tabernacle," or 
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on a lecture-room platform, to play the part of art- 
critics for the amusement of the vulgar. 

The picture in La Garidad shows San Juan de Dios 
in sombre grey frock, surrounded by storm and dark- 
ness, hastening to his hospital, and bearing on his 
shoulders a perishing feUow-being. Bending under the 
weight, he is startled by the apparition of an angel, 
with — seeming — trembling wings, as they are shutting 
their featherly folds ; and clad in a garment as of golden 
glory. This radiant drapery teUs like a sun-burst on 
the grey frock of the friar, the shadowy figure of his 
burden, and the mantle of night thrown round about. 
And the celestial countenance of the winged stranger — 
as Out-stretched hand supports the staggering saint — ^is 
eloquent of the commissioned message "Come ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world ; for I was an hun- 
gred, and ye gave me meat , . . thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ... a stranger, and ye took me in : naked, 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me. . . . 
Verily, I say unto you— Instsmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me." The divine lesson of this picture is 
so satisfying, and spiritually elevating, that it is difficult 
to descend from the contemplation of the sublime con- 
ception, to the task of seeking after defects of mechanical 
execution. An,d when one does so, he finds his labour 
lost. It has none. 

The pictures painted for the Caridad, show the won- 
derful variety of Murillo's style and his lavish resources ; 
his fertile invention, exalted conception, eloquent com- 
position, and extraordinary power of colour — in brief 
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the comprehensiveness of his genius. In Seville, these 
pictures of charity, in their collective lessons, were as 
sermons appealing directly to the hearts and convic- 
tions, of the humblest as of the haughtiest ; and needing, 
for their comprehension, no ecclesiststical inculcations 
hedged around with doubtful disputations. Scattered 
by Soult, the marshal-robber of sanctueiries founded 
by pity, as of those founded by piety, they cease to speak 
with that potency coming of united and harmonious 
significance. Separated as they are, they have to a great 
extent fallen from their exalted station of moral influ- 
ence, to be looked on as they languish — ^as many of 
them do — in private and unfitting places, as mere works 
of technical art; costly baubles of aristocratic vanity, 
instead of teachers to the multitude of the duty, and 
the beauty, of Christian trust and charity. Whatever 
might be said in defence of Soult's rescuing from 
oblivion the art-trestsures of monasteries, in which they 
were buried, and in some perishing from damp and 
neglect — ^provided his motives had been disinterested — 
yet is there no excuse for his plunder of fitting places, 
of which these precious memorials of Murillo's sanc- 
tified and sanctifying genius, were heir-looms of devotion 
to goodness, and means of blessing to the poor and 
aflBicted. 

Two pictures in La Caridad — not too obtrusively 
placed — are called the "Triumph of Time," and the 
" Dead Prelate." They show that 

There is no armour against fate — 
Death and stem justice await alL 

The Dead Prelate, especially, lying cofi&n'd, in his mitre 
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and cope, and clutclaing his crook as if unwilling to 
part with power, reveals a salutary lesson to priestly 
ambition ; told by Juan de Valdes in so repugnantly 
realistic a manner, that having glanced at the hideous 
banquet, one turns away to look at something else. 
Perhaps at the finely sculptured "Descent from the 
Cross " — by Pedro Eoldan, the last of the great carvers 
of Spain — forming a Eetablo for the high-altar: and 
then at the rather turgid plateresque of the church 
architecture. 

The Palace of San Tdmo is but a short distance 
below La Caridad, on the same side and nearer the 
river. And between the two is the Torre del Oro, the 
Moorish river-tower of the Alcazar, with which it was < 
once connected by a galleried wall; in which Don 
Pedro afterwards imprisoned his enemies and refractory 
mistresses; in which, still later, were deposited the 
treasures brought from the New World ; and where now 
is the bureau of the Captain of the Port. The Palace 
of San Telmo was the National Naval Academy until 
the marriage of the Duke of Montpensier and the 
sister of Isabella II, when that shameless Queen arbi- 
trarily (Jiverted it from public uses and bestowed it 
upon those already enriched scions of royalty. The 
extensive building, and grounds adorned with tropical 
trees and shrubbery, are among the chief ornaments of 
the city. But to the public they are a reminder of 
royal abuse of power, and of the selfishness and 
cunning of those who profited by it — who, seeking 
safety in self-banishment from an outraged country, 
craftily conveyed the title to it to English agents, to 
prevent its seizure by rightful owners. The "noble- 
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bom," as the phrase goes, are quite as willing as those 
they contemn, to resort to ignoble means of getting and 
keeping the property of others. How far the shrewd- 
ness of the French Orleanist and his Spanish wife — 
aided by ever-ready British speculators — ^will avail 
them profitably in Seville, and some other parts of 
Spain, remains to be disclosed by the present struggle 
for power and plunder in this unhappy country. The 
public are allowed access to the palace to see the 
paintings ; of which there are several Zurbarans, two 
Murillos, and examples of Eibera, Morales, El Greco, 
and Goya, worthy of attention. 

The little Plaza de Alfaro, about five minutes' walk, 
along narrow, winding streets of the Jvderia — Jews 
quarter — eastward from the Archbishop's palace, has on 
one side, a small, mean-looking building, in which lived 
the most famous painter of Spain. Here too, he was 
brought to linger in suffering for several months, after 
his fall when engaged on his great picture the Betrothal 
of St. Catherine. And here he died» leaving treasures 
of art unrivalled by works of any contemporary or 
follower. The present value of one of Murillo's world- 
renowned pictures would have lifted him far above 
dependence on imresting toU. Indeed, pictures by him 
have since sold — singly — for more than he received for 
his life-time work. It is stated by Palomino, that he 
"left but one hundred reals, and seventy crowns were 
afterwards found in a desk." Such is the frequent fate 
of genius. Its unrequited labour makes fortunes for 
traders and speculators, as many impoverished artists 
and authors weU know to their sorrow. On one side of 
the Plaza is a dilapidated fountain, overlooked by the 
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old Moorish wall, where water-carriers, and their 
donkeys — which, if " worth makes the man and want of 
it the feUow," should change places with their masters 
— come in costume and trappings charming to the 
lovers of the picturesque. Murillo must have found 
here many a model of form and colour ; where maidens 
also come with quaint pail and pitcher, for the waters 
whose morning mist taught him the charm of his 
vaporose veil, and whose flow made the melody of his 
day dreams, and the serenade to those of his slumber. 
On another side of the Plaza de Alfaro is the residence 
and picture-gallery of Senor Cepero — No. 7, sometimes 
pointed out as Murillo's mansion — ^where are a few fine 
paintings among many of no merit. Several from the 
pencil of the great master adorn the collection. And 
Alonzo Cano is represented by the most masterly ren- 
dering of the Crucifixion to be seen in Spain. In 
truthful conception of that solemn scene, in anatomical 
accuracy, finished modelling, and avoidance of imreason- 
able and merely ad captandum accessories, it surpasses ' 
that by Velazquez at Madrid. 

A few paces from the Plaza de Alfaro is the Plaza de 
Santa Cruz, in which formerly stood a church of the 
same name. In that church Murillo was buried, by his 
own request before the high-altar above which hung 
Campana's famous picture of the Deposition from the 
Cross. The church was demolished by command of 
Soult; when Seville was in possession of the French, to 
make space for the present Plaza. Although MuriUo's 
works were held so sacred by the pillaging soldier that 
he took personal charge of them wherever found, his 
resting place was not. About fifty years since, the 
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Corporation of Seville caused search to be made for 
Murillo's grave. Beneath the rubbish some bones were 
found in a vault, but nothing to identify the spot as 
that of his tomb. And many interments having taken 
place in that church, they were sts likely to be the 
bones of another as those for which search was made. 
It is not imlikely that Murillo's ashes were scattered to 
the winds, with the dust of the sanctuary before whose 
shrine they had been laid. A tablet on, an adjoining 
wall i-ecords the fact of his former burial here. And 
tablets everywhere of human hearts honouring virtue 
and genius, bear tributes to his memory. He remains 
the pride and idol of Seville, where he lived and 
laboured, preferring the society of those who loved him 
truly, and whom he loved as well, to the blandishments 
of royalty, and the flatteries of false-hearted courtiers. 
He was invited to Court, but was more honoured in 
becoming the imiversally accepted standard of highest 
art — Spaniards calling a picture of extraordinary merit 
" a Murillo." Not that they intend to pronounce it his 
work, but to express their sense of its excellence by a 
vxrrd which conveys a meaning of perfection, and sur- 
passing beauty, more clearly in their view than any 
other. And by the excellencies of his private life, he 
became entitled to the still higher honours of the un- 
ending future. Truly did his epitaph— ere ruthless 
hands destroyed it — ^tell the secret of his manifested 
virtues. lAve, as if about to die, was the declared rule 
of his life. And, by his own request, it was graven on 
his tomb, as uttered by him — ^'^ Vive Moriturus." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Church of San Salvador. Seville Cathedral — ^its 
Moorish Giralda. Easter Ceremqnibs. The Ca- 
piLLA Real — its Paintngs by Murillo. Side- 
chapels, AND Paintings by Cano, Las Roelas, and 
San Antonio and Angel de la Guarda of Murillo. 
Sala Capitular and Sacristia Mayor consecrated 
BY MuRiLLo's Pencil. The wreck of Pedro Cam- 
pana's marvellous Picture of the Deposition 
from the Cross. 

A FEW more paintings in Seville deserve notice ; but 
they may be referred to in speaking of the Cathedral 
There is such sameness of style in the churches of 
Spain, that, with some great exceptions, the unpro- 
fessional traveller wearies of them. Even San Sal- 
vador, the fashionable parish church of Seville — the 
dome of which, to one approaching the city, is among 
the most conspicuoiis and imposing objects — is un- 
unworthy of special • notice. An example of wildest 
seventeenth century Churrigueresque, with a red brick 
bam-like exterior, within it is so bloated with heavy, 
meaningless, wood and stucco ornamentation, and gilded, 
painted, and pictured, after the flash fashion of a 
popular London gin-palace — certainly not a model of 
refinement in any sense — that none need regret a haste 
which compels passing it by. The Seville Cathedral, 
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however, as one of the best examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture should not be overlooked It occupies the site, 
successively of Eoman Temple, Mahommedan Mosque, 
and Christian Church — ^baving superseded the last 
named, as that displaced the others. On one half of a 
large square stands the great edifice. On the remainder 
are the various oiB&ces attached thereto — the Sacristia 
Mayor, the Sacristia de los Calices, the Sala Capitular, 
the Giralda, the Chapter Library also called La Colum- 
bina because left to the Canons by Fernando, son of Colum- 
bus, the Sagrario — a Psirish Church — and the Patio de 
los Naranjos containing orange trees and foimtain, and 
shut in by a stiU standing Moorish wall surmounted by 
a flamboyant parapet, and pierced by a rich Puerto del 
Ferdon — Gate of Pardon. The accessory buildings 
detract from the architectural unity of the Cathedral 
proper, and cause a feeling of disappointment in one 
who has been led to look, by undiscriminating praise, 
for perfect harmony and grandeur. His pleasure will, 
perhaps be increased if he will examine the Cathedral 
itself, irrespective of these architectural discordances. 
To obtain a comprehensive idea of its exterior plan — 
which will likewise throw some light upon that of the 
interior-^the Giralda tower should be ascended, and 
the great building looked down on from above. 

This tower stands near the north-east comer of the 
Cathedral, and was the Muezzin tower of the former 
Moorish Mosque. It is fifty feet square, built of brick, 
in sunken geometrical ornamentation above, pierced by 
Ajimez windows, and crowned by a parapet platform. 
Here, where once went forth the summons to prayer, 
vocal with music as with mind, now is heard 
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hourly, the clatter, and at times the crash of twenty 
bells, to tell of the "sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal" of religionism. In the days of the Moslem 
this massive tower was surmounted by a smaller one, 
and that by four superposed balls diminishing in size 
upwards— the lowest and largest one having a diameter, 
of fifteen feet. These balls were thickly gilt, and, in 
the bright Andalucian sun were seen at the distance of 
many leagues — shining like spheres of fire. They were 
thrown down by the great earthquake of 1366, despite 
the special guardianship of the sainted patronesses 
Justina and Eufina. Pedro el Cruel, who reigned at 
that time, left by will six thousand doblas de oro to 
replace them. But the Canons of the Cathedral sub- 
sequently decided to remodel, the upper part of the 
Giralda; and the simple and elegant Moorish finish, 
was substituted by the present unarchitectural olla 
podrida of designs, capped by a clumsy bronze figure of 
Faith, intended to play the part of a vane — ^thus 
strangely symbolizing instability of belief " blown about 
by every wind of doctrine." The height of the Giralda, 
including the crowning figure, is three hundred and 
fifty Spanish feet — each foot being equal to eleven 
English inches. It is ascended to the belfry-platform 
by thirty-five successive inclined planes of easy grade — - 
running at right angles to each other — between a 
central axis and the outer walls, and having suitable 
landing pletces. The view from the look-out is exten- 
sive and beautiful White walled Seville lies below, 
like a pearl, set in the emerald of surrounding nature 
cut in twain by the silver-threeided Gueidalquivir. 
This same look-out platform was the scene of a 
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perilous feat by Don Alonzo de Ojeda, who figured in 
the voyages of discovery of Columbus. The following 
anecdote is related by Irving in his life of the great 
Admiral, on the authority of Las Casas, which shows 
his daring spirit. Queen Isabella having ascended the 
tower, "Ojeda to entertain Her Majesty, and to give 
proofs of his courage and agility, mounted on a great 
beam which projected in the air twenty feet from the 
tower, at such an immense height from the ground, 
that the people below looked like dwarfs, and it was 
enough to make Ojeda himself shudder to look down. 
Along this beam he walked briskly, and with as much 
confidence as though he had been pacing his chamber. 
When arrived at the end, he stood on one leg, Ufting 
the other in the air ; then turning nimbly roimd, he 
returned the same way to the tower, unaffected by the 
giddy height, whence the least false step would have 
precipitated him and dashed him to pieces. He after- 
wards stood with one foot on the beam, and placing the 
other against the wall of the building, threw an orange 
to the sunmiit of the tower, a proof says Las Casas, of 
immense muscular strength. Such was Alonzo de 
Ojeda, who soon became conspicuous among the fol- 
lowers of Columbus, and was always foremost in every 
enterprise of an adventurous nature ; who courted peril 
as if for the very love of danger, and seemed to fight 
more for the pleasure of fighting than for the sake of 
distinction." The subsequent history of Ojeda serves 
to show the influence of personal prowess — however 
associated with fraud, falsehood, and barbarity, in the 
treatment of the natives of the New World — at that 
day, in commanding royal patronage and promotion. 
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His gymnastic exploits were much more promptly 
rewarded than the magnificent results of Columbus' 
genius. And their closing lives were not less illus- 
trative of the not unconmion debasement and meanness 
of monarchs ; for while the mere gymnast, whose whole 
career was characterized by perfidy, became the favourite 
of power, and revelled in fortune, the leading spirit of 
the age, more daring and more dauntless in truly great 
deeds, and guided by lights of intelligence of which the 
other had no glimmer, becoming broken in health and 
impoverished by services to the Crown, pleaded in vain 
for solemnly guaranteed rights, and died a beggar. Such 
was the discernment, and the justice, of a Spanish 
King ! "Put not your trust in Princes," was wisely 
said by the Psalmist. From the tower the Cathedral is 
seen spreeid out below, in form a paraUelogramy three 
hundred and ninety-eight feet long from east to west, 
and two himdred and ninety-one feet wide from 
north to south. But the greater height of the tribune, 
transept, and nave-walls, and roofing, lift — as it were 
— a Latin cross upon the lower mass of the edifice. 
This Latin cross is made more manifest by its flying 
arches, springing from the aisle-wall and outside-chapel- 
waU buttresses capped with pinnacles. Parapets and 
balustrades aid in indicating the general plan ; while 
domes and lanterns over the Capilla Eeal and Sala 
Capitular mark their sites. 

The exterior of the Cathedral, seen from below, is not 
imposing. Standing before the great west-front, the 
pronaiis is found to consist merely of a part of the 
general terrace, on which the whole block of eccle- 
siastical buildings, including those of the Sagrario, are 
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erected. The granite pillars bordering this terrace 
throughout its entire extent, are of the Eoman and 
Moorish periods. The material of the building, inside 
and out, is a yellowish stone from the quarries of Jerez, 
erribroumed by age. The western facade is divided into 
three portal spaces by six piers. The two larger, central 
piers, are finished with gothic colonnettes, brackets, and 
canopies ; but without statuary to fill out the ornamen- 
tation. While the great middle, pointed doorway, of 
splendid proportions — over which is a magnificent rose- 
window — is, after the lapse of a century since it reached 
its present state, though grand in mouldings, flutes, and 
foliage, and heavUy bracketed, stOl without decorative 
statuettes. The two adjacent doors of smaller size, but 
similar gothic design, are finished with relievos of the 
Nativity and Baptism, and many quaint and coarse, 
stone and terra-cotta figures. Take it all in all, the 
great west front of the Salisbury Cathedral — ^England — 
is more elaborately elegant, and creditably finished, 
thq,n this of Seville. The south side of this eccle- 
siastical boast of Southern Spain, is much hidden — 
west of the transept — ^by an incomplete wall of no 
clearly defined order of architecture, enclosing the patio 
of a Chapel-Sacristia. East of the transept — on the 
south side — the Cathedral is also shut from view, by 
the Sacristia Mayor and Sala Capitular. The exterior of . 
these last-named appendages, is a' coarse plateresque. 
Thus, many of the siiperb gothic features of the Cathe- 
dral are concealed, by what one feels almost provoked 
enough to caU hideous excrescenses. The east end of 
the Cathedral is of similar plateresque, corresponding to 
the style of the Capilla Eeal within. It projects one 
VOL. n. G 
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central, larger, and two lateral, smaller, apses — ^balus- 
traded, plainly pinnacled, and beKried, above. At the 
sides of these apses, two large gothic portals give 
entrance to the tribune, communicating directly — as do 
the corresponding front doors — ^with the two outside 
aisles. Nowhere about the building, are the signs of 
wear and tear, injury and decay, so conspicuous as here. 
And, being left imrepaired, thoughts of a perishing 
religionism are forced upon one. The north side is 
concealed in part by the remains of a former cloister, 
by a number of petty ecclesiastical offices, and a 
mortuary chapel. The great north and south tran- 
sept portals, unfinished, aye, untouched through some 
centuries, have at last shamed the Canons into an 
attempt to hide their rough and crumbling masonry. 
That which opens to the Orange Court, is now being 
faced preparatory to its gothic embellishment The 
present Cathedral, begun in 1403, in obedience to an 
ordinance of the Chapter to "build a church that 
should have no equal in the world," was " finished in 
1519," according to "La Semana Catolica" — a religious 
periodical published in Seville 1873- These transept 
portals — to say nothing of the great west portal — 
certainly should have been excepted. And as they 
contemplate large size, and numerous details of decora- 
tion, completion should not be looked for in the near 
future of a building, which required one hundred and 
sixteen years of labour, and an expenditure of untold 
wealth, in the palmy days of Spain, to put it in its 
present condition. All lovers of the Fine Arts would 
regret a result that should leave upon it a blemish 
of imperfection. 
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Entering the Cathedral by one of the front doors, the 
interior instantly takes hold of attention, and keeps it. 
Spain possesses many gems of religious architecture. 
La Seo at Zaragoza, in its chief features, is massive and 
imposing. Lerida has, immured in its fortress, a wreck 
of exquisite beauty. The Cathedral of Tarragona has 
solidity and strength as if cast of molten rock. That of 
Toledo seems like moidded magnificence. Of Burgos 
incomprehensible affluence. Of Leon delicacy and 
tastefulness unequalled. But that of Seville asserts a 
claim to preeminence, not merely because of vastness, 
but for consistency of design, material, and decoration. 
It was a great merit of the later superintendents of 
construction, that they did not alter the original plan of 
this building. The residt is a rare harmony in its great 
features; however Mr. G. E. Street-^generally good 
authority in Church Architecture, but who had not seen 
the Seville Cathedral when he thus wrote — may have 
thought that neither it, nor the Milan Cathedral, *' pos- 
sesses any other claim to respect " except their " width!' 
Mr. Street is not apt to be as venturesome of an opinion 
without assured premises. And not the least causes of 
regret to those who have strolled as far as Seville, for 
his having done so in this instance, are the injury 
thereby to his own reputation for thorough study and 
fairness of report, and the disparagement of a work of 
unquestionably high-art in general scheme and innu- 
merable details. 

The interior length is three hundred and ninety-eight 
feet, exclusive of the Capilla Eeal which occupies the 
large apse of the tribune. And the width through the 
transepts is two hundred and ninety-one feet. Measure- 
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ments are taken from "La Semana Catolica." The 
Spanish foot is the standard — equal to eleven English 
inches, as before stated. The nave is fifty-nine feet wide, 
and one hundred and thirty-four feet high; and is sepa- 
rated from two aisles on each side, by brownish-yellow 
stone pillars, or piers, for they are massive enough to 
be so-called. The whole interior is of the same 
material, giving to it an expression of appropriate 
solemnity. Gothic arches rest on the piers, and span 
the spaces between them lengthwise with the nave. 
These arches support the clerestory wall; which is faced 
by a triforium gallery, and pierced still higher by pointed 
stained-glass windows. The stone vaidt covering the 
nave is grave in appearance almost to sternness, 
although groinings and ribs diversify the surface. But 
they disdain the decoration even of rosettes. Two aisles 
on each side of the nave, have, respectively, a height of 
eighty-eight feet, and width of thirty-nine and a half 
feet ; and they are separated from each other by 
pillars of like size and style as those of the nave. The 
division pillars of the aisles and the pillars of the nave, 
support transverse gothic arches ; and the former sup- 
port also arches running longitudinally , and the groining 
ribs of the aisle- vaidts. Numerous side-chapels, forty- 
nine feet in height, are entered from the outside aisles ; 
and they are separated from each other by heavy divi- 
sion walls faced at their aisle ends by partial pillars. 
Above the entrances to the chapels, the outer aisle side- 
wall is pierced by gothic windows, corresponding in 
number to those of the clerestory. While the outer wall 
of the chapels— forming that likewise of the sides of the 
Cathedral itself— is similarly pierced by pointed stained 
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glass windows. Each chapel is shut in from the aisle 
by a bronze metal reja, substantial, but plain ; in better 
taste, however, than the flaunting, Bernini-looking 
statuary, seen in some Spanish Cathedrals. 

The coro, as usual in Spain, occupies the transept end 
of the nave. It is inconsistent with the splendid gothic 
design of the edifice itself, having been interpolated at 
a latter period. The two side screens, particularly that 
part of each which forms a vestibule to the coro, are 
of rich variegated marble material, but of a mongrel 
Graeco-Romano-plateresque style below, overloaded by 
heavy wood-carvings and organ boxes, above. A part 
of the side-screens forms shrines. In one of these 
is a Virgin by Montanes, imsurpassed as a piece of 
wood-sculpture. The transcoro — the space of the nave 
between the choir and the main portal of the building 
— is separated from the coro by the r^aZ^o, back-screen, 
formed of rich jasper and marbles, heavily sculptured in 
relievi. Here also is a shrine of an old, and as un- 
artistic as antiquated, picture of the Madonna. But few 
things in the Cathedral are as much knelt to, and 
prayed to, as this. The interior of the coro has a finely 
sculptured dlleria of one hundred and sixteen stalls, in 
two rows on each side. The facistol — lectern — is be- 
tween these ; and the archiepiscopal throne is at the far 
end of the coro, facing the high-altar. The wood-carv- 
ings of most of the Spanish coro-screens, inside, and 
also of the stalls, are wonderful passages of art ; perfect 
poems indeed, of religious sentiment intermingled with 
historical events, sacred and profane, and well worthy 
the close examination of those who may not look upon 
such handiwork again. Spain was more distinguished 
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by her painters than her sculptors. Yet her wood- 
carvings are among the first for expression, delicacy, and 
truthfulness. The stalls and screens of her Cathedral * 
choirs are miracles of idealized as well as real objects, 
forming in fact a materialized story of infinite variety 
and elegance, himg in foliage, festooned with vines and 
clustering fruit, chequered with animal being, and 
leaved with legends, and with lessons of revelation and 
biblical history. Her statued saints and sainted statues, 
whatever may be said of the perishable substance from 
which they are cut, and however severely, and by those 
who have not seen them, scornfully criticized, for their 
painted veri-similitude, are wondrous examples of im- 
passioned art ; and so long as barbaric fanaticism shall 
leave them unharmed as mement5s of such, they will 
serve to hand down the names of Juni and Berruguete, 
Cano, Montaiies, and Eoldan, as seeming creators of 
eloquent being from mute matter. The decorative carv- 
ing of the Seville Cathedral coro is by Sanchez, Dancart, 
and Guillen, and may not be thought quite the equal of 
some found elsewhere. Nevertheless its quaint, as well 
as its pure designs, and the admirable execution of all, 
entitle it to close inspection. The reja of the coro, 
though not equal to that of the high-altar, is however 
a fine specimen of metal railing- work in conception and 
finish. 

The transept of the building is of similar height, and 
its pillars, arches, clerestory, triforium gallery, windows, 
and vaulting, are correspondent in style and arrange- 
ment, with those of the nave. And the same may be 
said of those of the tribune, and also of its side-aisles 
and chapels, which are in keeping with those of the 
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nave in every respect — material, size, plan, and orna- 
mentation. 

The pillars — or piers — should not be merely glanced 
at ; they deserve study. There are thirty-two in all, of 
magnificent proportions and superb details, alike har- 
monious, elegant, and of palpable purpose, separating 
the nave and tribune from the aisles, and the latter from 
each other. And eight on each side, and six at each 
end, of general correspondei^ce of size and conformation, 
mark the divisions between the chapels, and fulfil the 
requirements of the chapel side of the outer aisle-vault, 
and of the outer aisle-wall. Each pillar is formed of 
clustered pillarets, flutes, and mouldings. At first sight 
the base looks quadrilateral in shape ; but a particular 
examination shows the division of each side into two 
parts by a slightly projecting angle, thus making the 
base irregularly octagonal The shaft of each pillar 
has four equidistant pillarets, corresponding to the four 
prominent angles of the base. These support upon 
their little capitals, the longitudinal and cross arches of 
nave and aisles. And every one of these four pillarets 
has, on each side of it, a smaller piUaret to uphold the 
moidding of an arch — one on each side of its free face. 
Four pillarets, midway between those supporting the 
arches, and not quite as large, mark the less prominent 
angles of the great octagonal pillar, and ascend to 
support on their diminutive capitals the groining ribs. 
Between each of these and a moulding piUaret of an 
arch, is a most delicate one of simple decoration, run- 
ning up to become lost at its fuU height adjacent to the 
spring of the vault. The assemblage of the pillaret 
capitals makes the exquisite wreath capital of the 
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massive pillar or pier. Each of these great pillars 
has a diameter of fifteen feet : and no part of its vast 
circumference is left with a surface of sameness to 
offend even the most fastidious architectural taste, for 
flutes and mouldings fill the pillaret interspaces, thus 
aiding in perfecting the mass of ornamentation clothing 
a structure as significant of beauty as of strength. 

Over the crossing of transept and nave, was formerly 
— in accordance with the original design — ^a magnificent 
media naranja — ^half orange — cupola. This was crowned 
by colossal statues of prophets and apostles. But the 
weight was too great for the substructure, and it fell 
with three of the supporting arches — ^in 1511. A junta 
of the master architects of Seville, Toledo, and Jaen, 
was called by the Chapter of the CathedraJ. to determine 
the question of its reconstruction. The result of the 
conference was a decision to build the shallow dwhorio 
now seen, lifted only nine feet and a half above the 
height of the nave, and pierced on the sides by small 
stained glass windows. The vaulted surface of the 
cimborio, and that of the four surrounding bovedas, are 
profusely studded with sculptured foliage, in alto, thus 
relieving the somewhat too stem simplicity of other 
parts of the Cathedral canopy. 

The highroUar, in the tribune, faces the coro, and is 
separated from it by the width of the crossing, that 
space which is canopied by the cimborio, and is allotted 
in such sanctuaries to the special Cathedral services. 
A relievoed bronze pulpit at each end of the magnifi- 
cent, gilt, high-altar reja, faces this space. Here the 
faithful are taught the dogmas of ecclesiastical theology. 
And although the Bible is not in Spain the religious 
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Hand-book of the people, they sometimes hear read from 
these stands, gospel narratives appropriate to certJiin 
solemnities. These are of the sensational character, to 
touch the feelings of the multitude, whose mortal and 
immortal destinies are claimed to be safe alone in the 
hands of the favoured few who exercise authority by an 
assumed Divine right. It is the assertion of an exalted 
prerogative certainly, and full of gratified vanity. But 
a fearful responsibility awaits the discharge of duty: 
and the judgment " I never knew you, depart from me 
ye that work iniquity," will awaken many to a dreadful 
reality of offended justice. In Holy Week, besides the 
chantings of Jeremiah's Lamentations — ^the Tenebrse — 
in the coro, and the grand orchestral rendering of the 
Miserere in the altar-place, there are heard from the 
two ambones — ^pulpits— and a temporary reading-desk 
between them, the eventful story of Christ's Passion as 
related by the Evangelists. Three of the clergy give 
it, the different records being read — ^that of St. Matthew's 
on Passion or Palm-Sunday; of St. Mark, on Holy 
Thursday; of St. Luke on Holy Friday; of St. John 
on Holy Saturday; one reader giving the sayings of 
Christ, another the words of others having part in the 
events, and a third the connecting narrative. It is due 
to truth — ^which should not be unwelcome to either 
Protestant or Catholic professing to revere a God of 
Truth — to say, that the reading, as heard by us, deserves 
to be so called. It was articulate sound — Slanguage — 
uttered with appropriate solemnity, impressiveness, and 
distinctness ; with clear, well-modulated voice ; correct 
emphasis, cadence, and bated breath; making itseK 
heard and understood; and putting to shame the, 
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sometimes, monotonous prosiness; or the unnatural 
sing-song, dignified as intoning, and sillily substituting 
natural speech ; and the ofttimes racing, speed, of the 
Church of England service. This latter leeids to sacri- 
legious thoughtlessness of the people; who, in the. 
reading of the Psahns, and responses, really seem as if 
they were running a "Derby" with the officiating 
priest. Why is it that the interpretation of a by-gone 
language is considered an essential of education in 
Universities, which give little, or no heed whatever, to 
the effective speech of their own ? That a requisite of 
the living present, should be neglected for the possible 
want of a dead past ? That a wretched vocalism which 
would discredit a representative chamber, or a court 
of law, should be thought fitted for the most exalted of 
all Sanctuaries of Truth and Justice? A vocalism 
having neither the melody of music to charm the ear, 
nor the eloquence of speech to convince the under- 
standing, but is made up of unnatural inflections and 
prolonged whining cadences, as offensive to a sense of 
harmony, as to the longings of the soul after knowledge 
and wisdom. 

Of the rending of the white, and of the blaok veils, 
with which the high-altar is covered from the Cruci- 
fixion to the Eesurrection ceremonies of Holy Week, 
and the accompanying feu de joie of pistols and fire- 
crackers in the triforium gallery, we forbear to speak. 
They are of a Uke puerile, and vulgarly theatrical 
character, with the dancing of the chorister-boys, 
dressed as royal pages and wearing plumed caps, before 
the high-altar, and in the archiepiscopal presence, at 
stated church-festivals. This pirouetting in the holy of 
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holies of the Sanctuary, to the sound of castinets, finds 
no better excuse than that it has been the immemorial 
custom of this church, and that the figures of the dance 
— ^successively formed — ^make the letters of the feast 
they celebrate. When seen by us, the little ballet- 
dancers, trained to the service of the temple, wrote 
with nimble feet the words Immaculate Conception. 
Such are among the signs of debasement of Spanish 
religionism ; alike with the street processions for which 
the season of Easter is most noted, in which graven 
images are borne on platforms, before which the people 
bow in idolatrous worship. 

The high-altar retablo, made of the cUerce — ^lignum- 
vitse — ^which formerly covered the Tablada plain near 
Seville, is a sculptured art-narrative of scriptursd 
events : each, of fifty gothic panelled alcoves, being a 
comprehensive chapter, and the whole a splendid open 
volume of great passages. 

The view, from the archiepiscopal throne at the far 
end of the coro, of the perspective of pillars and 
arches ; of the rejas, the high-altar and retablo ; flooded 
with mellowest light from the superb stained-glass 
windows, and covered by .a far off firmament of inde- 
finable richness; is rarely equalled for architectural 
grace and grandeur. The eye rests on the picture with 
supreme delight. The Seville Cathedral certainly sur- 
passes all others seen by us in Spain, in its lighting ; 
the nave by clerestory windows, the transept by those 
of similar size and symmetry, the aisles by their full 
and harmonious series, and each chapel by its own, of 
unchanging gothic richness ; while three rose-windows 
at the west end, one similar above the north and another 
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above the south transept portal, making in all ninety- 
three windows, pour an Andalucian radiance through 
an iris-hued subduing medium into this magnificent 
Sanctuary. 

Behind the high-altar of the Cathedral, the tribune 
projects a large central apse, and two smaller, lateral 
apses. The latter are occupied as ordinary chapels. 
The former is the CapillaReal; to all appearance, by 
reason of its large size, its seeming isolation from the 
chief edifice by the respaldo — the back screen of the 
high-altar — and its entirely different architecture, an in- 
dependent church. This Eoyal Chapel, built of light dove- 
coloured sandstone, without a trace of stucco to be seen, 
is a rich example of the plateresque style. The chapel is 
a half-oval in groimd-plan; and an archway on each 
side, with choir gallery above, gives access, respectively, 
to a Sacristia and a Sala Capitular; for this Royal 
Chapel has servitors and a religious service, altogether 
independent of those of the Ca^ihedral. In the Sacristia 
is a painting of the Mater Dolorosa, without superior 
certainly, probably without an equal, elsewhere. And 
in the Sala Capitular is a superb portrait of San 
Fernando— Ferdinand III — the sainted king to whom 
Spain is indebted for much of her national glory, and 
Christianity for the greatest of its early triumphs, in 
rolling back the tide of invasion by the followers of 
Mahommed of Western Europe. Both paintings are by 
Murillo. A half-dome spans the altar-place, and a full- 
dome and lantern cover the body of the 6hapel. These 
are relievoed with apostles, saints, and kings, thick as 
stars. Indeed the piltistres, entablatures, and niches of 
the walls, and the overhanging canopy, all thickly 
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covered with carvihg, seem like a vast efflorescence of 
sculpture. Here lie the remains of San Fernando, in a 
gold and silver sarcophagus of seventy-two thousand 
dollars weight of the precious metals, exclusive of cost 
of workmanship. Church and State, with imlimitd 
wealth at their disposal, have sought to make this 
chapel the most affluent of mausoleums, and a trans- 
cendent shrine for La Virgen de los Beyes — the mi- 
raculous ima^e of St. Ferdinand's idolatry, to which he 
bequeathed his jewelled crown. This wooden doll, 
wearing the symbol of sovereignty, and clad in queenly 
robes, now stands, canopied and curtained, behind the 
decaying corpse of its former worshipper; as if in 
mockery of the royalty, gone to give an account of 
violated commandment to that "jealous God" Who is 
" no respecter of persons." The Sarcophagi of Beatrix 
and Alonso el Sabio — the queen and son of San Fer- 
nando — covered with cloth of gold, occupy recesses near 
the immense reja thrown across the front of the Eoyal 
Chapel. And the bodies of Pedro el Cruel, his mistress 
Maria de Padilla, on one side of him, and his brother 
Frederick — whom he murdered— on the other, lie in a 
vault beneath the high-altar; with others of royal 
lineage. Pedro needed whatever chances of saving 
grace could come to him from proximity to the spot 
where is commemorated daily a chief sacramental means 
of salvation. He was a wicked scamp in the eye of 
impartial history, if not ^in the sight of that priestly 
policy which gave his body a consecrated resting place, 
and guaranteed his soul a certain, though perhaps some- 
what tardy passage to Paradise— /or valuable cormdera- 
tion. 
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The sixteen other chapels and shriiles of the Cathedral, 
although of no special architectural interest, should be 
looked at by the ecclesiologist. Some of them contain 
pictures of great merit which should not be passed un- 
noticed. In the CapiUa de N. S. de Belem is a beautiful 
painting of the Virgin and Child by Alonzo Cano. 
Some think it the finest production of his pencU. The 
altar-painting of the Capilla de Santiago, is a passionate 
rendering of a battle scene, by Las Eoelas ; in honour 
of the Patron Saint of Spain, to whom the chapel is 
dedicated, and who is represented in the picture dealing 
death all around him — that gentle James who taught, 
that " the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God . . . The fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peaee." It is a strange decora- 
tion for a Christian altar. Yet into such absurdities 
are men carried by that "faith'' which the same con- 
sistent follower of the Master said, " without works was 
dead ! " The Capilla de Baptisterio, near the entrance 
to the Sargario, contains one of Murillo's masterpieces — 
San Antonio de Padua, The brown-habited friar, 
wondrously drawn, coloured, and modelled, is seen in 
his convent-cloister; kneeling and with outstretched 
arms, looking up supplicatingly to the infant Jesus, 
who, far above, from amid golden light garlanded by 
cherubs, seems coming, responsive to the prayer for his 
presence. Lilies — ^typical of the friar's purity of faith, 
fill a vase near him ; and so true is their picture, that 
they are said to have lured the love of intruding bird 
and bee. Murillo received fol: this magnificent work, 
but ten thousand reals — equal to five hundred dollars — 
about (we hundred pounds sterling ! It is said that an 
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Archduke of Eussia not long since, vainly oflPered one 
hundred and fifty thousand doUars — or thirty thousand 
pounds sterling — ^for it. Some art-critics have pro- 
nounced this, Murillo's greatest work. But the dust 
with which it is covered, and the want of sufficient and 
suitable light, make it impossible to judge of its minute 
merits satisfactorily. Enough, however, of its general 
excellence can be seen, to strengthen the wish to see it 
more advantageously. And as fine as the sainted pro- 
tectresses of the Giralda — Eufina and Justina — ^look in 
colours on the adjacent Gothic window, one feels half 
inclined for the moment, to wish the barricade broken 
even if by a barrow of bricks, that St. Anthony might 
be seen by a flood of white light. Near the great front 
portal, above the shrine of the Angel de la Guarda, is 
Murillo's celebrated picture of the Guardian Angel, 
How blessed the memories of maternal watchfulness 
and guidance, awakened by this inspiration of the 
master ! Never have genius and sentiment combined 
to put before us a more precious vision. A winged 
messenger in golden garments, and upraised hand, 
leading a gentle child along the path to Paradise ! 

The remaining chapels do not contain paintings of 
special merit. But the Sala Capitular — ^the Chapter 
House — entered from within the south-east angle of the 
Cathedral, should be examined for these, and other at- 
tractions. This is a large oval saloon, fifty by thirty-four 
feet, of Graeco-Eomano architecture, with plateresque 
ornamentation. Seats, somewhat elevated above the 
marble ^pavement, surround the entire room. Above 
these, pedestals and fluted Ionic columns rise, sup- 
porting a cinque cento cornice. Over the latter are 
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windows, between which are eight oval spaces filled 
with paintings by MuriUo, of San Fernando, San 
Leandro, San Laureanus, Santa Enfina, Santa Justina, 
San Pius, San Isodoro, San Hermenegildo. And higher 
still is a rich artesonado semi-oval dome, panelled 
throughout to the spring of the lantern. Between the 
columns are bassi-relievi medallions, in marble, repre- 
senting the Ascension of the Virgin, and such scriptural 
subjects as Cema of Galilee, Daniel in the lion's den, 
Parable of the Vineyard, Baptism of Christ, calling of 
Levi, parable of the Sower, the Seven Virgins, Christ 
walking on the water, the Angel of the Apocalypse, 
the Saviour in the Garden of Gethsemane, his flagella- 
tion, and the washing of the feet of his disciples. 
Allegorical paintings, below these sculptures, are by 
Cespedes of Cordova, and are said to have been touched 
by Murillo nearly a century later. After examining a 
small Conception by MuriUo, much valued by the 
Chapter, the Sacristia Mayor, adjoining the Sala Ca- 
pitular, should next be looked at for its varied treasures 
of art, in architecture, paintings, sciilpture in metals, 
and rich embroidery of vestments. 

The Sacristia Mayor is quadrilateral. Four massive 
corner piers support, within, an equal number of semi- 
circular arches. On these and intermediate spandrels, 
rests a semi-spherical dome; all, together with the 
walls, door-columns, and entablature, of yellowish-white 
stone ; the whole being sculptured in, a bold plateresque. 
The effect is striking; the elaborate ornamentation 
being well seen by the sufficient light of windows under 
the arches. This plateresque, or style of the silver- 
smiths, from its profuse decoration engrafted on the 
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simpler forms of the Graeco-Eoman, is borrowed from 
the fanciful adornments of the rich old Gothic. It has 
a pleasing effect when in consistent relation with other 
parts ; but is repugnant to pure taste when patched, in 
sometimes extravagant and absurd designs, on the grey- 
piles of venerable Gothic Cathedrals. fepeciaUy on 
the exterior of the Seville Cathedral, where the dis- 
tinction of parts is not readily recognized, does this in- 
crustation of Grseco-Eoman-Plateresque appear out of 
place. In the interior it may be tolerated, because 
where seen, in the Sacristia, the Capilla Eeal, and the 
Sala Capitular, it does not obtrude itself immediately 
upon the nobler features of the great building 
challenging admiration. These appendages as now seen 
were not of the original design of the great edifice. 
Hence no charge of inconsistency lies against the 
architect who furnished that plan. His name has 
perished by the blight of centuries, or was lost when 
the plans of the building were destroyed by fire with 
the Palacio Eeal in 1734. But it is believed to have 
been Alonzo Martinez — of whom there is record, that 
he was master of the former building in 1396. This 
was begun in 1403. As to the bastard-classic porticoes 
of the coro, they are also later intrusions into the Gothic 
Sanctuary. Within the last fifty years it was proposed 
by Dean Cepero, to remove the coro from its present to 
a more appropriate position, proximate to the altar. 
Want of funds, it is said, has prevented the adoption of 
this suggestion. Such a change, besides opening a vista 
of surpassing architectural grandeur, would relieve the 
grand old building from some most inharmonious 
details. In the Sacristia Mayor are two masterly pic- 
VOL. n. H 
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tures by Murillo of San Leandro and San Isidoro, 
former Archbishops, and as before stated patron-saints 
of Seville. They are imposing personalities of eccle- 
siastical dignity ; but not portraits of the dignitaries 
themselves. Of these no traces remained to guide the 
artist ; and Alonso de Herrera of the Cathedral choir 
sat for the likeness of the former, and the licentiate 
Juan Lopez Talaban for that of the latter. There is 
also here, by Murillo, a Santa Theresa ; probably one of 
his earliest efforts. And Zurbaran is represented by a 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence which falls much below his 
high achievements. But the picture of greatest interest 
in the Sacristia, as well because of its eventful history, 
as for the high judgment of its merits, is the Deposition 
from the Cross by Pedro Campana — 2l Fleming, born in 
Brussels, 1503, went to Italy to pursue his studies in 
1530, and came to Spain 1548. He was one of the 
founders of the School of Seville, and was employed to 
paint this picture as an altar-piece for the Church of 
Santa Cruz. When that church was torn down by com- 
mand of Soult, his French vandals, besides desecrating 
the tomb of MuriUo, hrohe or split this picture into five 
pieces, probably in revenge for its having been painted 
on pan^el. Had it been on canvas^ it could have been 
roUed up and readily borne off by Soult to seU to some 
of the aristocratic receivers of stolen goods further 
north. After the departure of the French, the pieces 
were recovered, though somewhat warped and blistered 
by exposure, and were placed by the Chapter of the 
Cathedral in the hands of Joachin Cortes, who reunited 
them, and otherwise restored the work as far as prac- 
ticable. Its original perfections of course are irre- 
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pambly gone ; and it seems to have a harshness of tone, 
and possibly of relative composition about it ; an inde- 
finable want of something subdued, and tempered . to 
what we are apt to think the requirements of a scene 
of unutterable sorrow. Perhaps, however, it was in the 
mind of the master to mark his dramatic characters by 
an individuality which would not admit, in his judg- 
ment, of a too sympathetic art. His notion may not 
have been that of an enlightened conventional solemnity 
— ^the sorrow of so-called " good breeding." Certainly 
the personal realism of this picture is impressively, and 
almost startlingly visible. And it is easy to understand 
why, before modem barbarians defaced it, Pacheco — ^the 
art-historian of that day — should have said " I fear to 
remain alone on the coming of night where it hangs : " 
and why MuriUo should have lingered often, and long, 
before it — as he said — " watching the taking down of 
the Saviour." The lowering of the body of Christ by 
Joseph of Arimathsea and Mcodemus, from the transept 
of the cross, is not dramatically overwrought. These 
conscientious Jews are shown in pitying and tender act, 
rightly clad in oriental costume ; not, for sensational 
effect, bare and brawny as British pugilists. While 
St. John sustains below in posture of gentle and reason- 
able effort the stiffened limbs of death, insensible to 
aught else but his pious duty. On the left of the 
central figure, the Mother, falling backward, is looking 
up at the cross with face of utter desolation, touched by 
insanity. Mind is dethroned by misery; such, as in 
its hopelessness, helplessness, and passiveness, is no, 
where else seen on canvas. One gazes on her in dread 
of the reaction which must bring on raving madness. 

H 2 
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Mary Salome supports the Mother with her hands, her 
heart being far away. While Mary, the mother of James 
and John, stands behind overwhelmed with despair; 
a contrast of most effective power, to the humble, sub- 
missive, and devoted Magdalen, who, holding a vase of 
precious ointment, kneels near the foot of the cross, ab- 
stracted from all else save the duty of patient piety, 
and the awaiting of assured events. Happily the red 
and yellow of the draper}'- have been sufi&ciently pre- 
served to give needful warmth of colouring ; which is 
duly qualified by blue and white. The joining of the 
five pieces of the damaged picture, is necessarily visible. 
But even in its present imperfect state, no lover of art 
coming to Seville should faU to see it. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

Sacristia Mayor. Plea for Clerical Prerogative 
AND Popular Ignorance. Popular Ignorance 
SUITED to State and Church Tyranny. Eighteous- 
NESS THE Key-note of the Song of Salvation, 
What say the Old and New Testaments ? Christ's 
Mission. Installation of Conscience. Dethrone- 
ment OF Selfishness. Christ's Example of Eighte- 
ousNESs. Obedience to the Law. Misguided Zeal 
OF Followers. Soon sought to Supplement the 
Law of Ejghteousness as taught of the Master. 
Faith and Eeason not Antagonists. Christ a 
Keasoner. Paul a Eeasoner. Peter enjoins the 
GIVING OF A Eeason. The substitution of a Human 
Theology for the Eeligion taught by Christ 
destroyed the Happiness and Hopes of the Spanish 
People. Truth hidden, not put out. Sagrario. 
Sepulchral Monument. The Eeal Presence — its 
• Death and Entombment irreconcileable with its 
Life and Enthronement. Experiments on Human 
Ci^edulity. Christ's Caution against teaching 
FOR Doctrines the Commandments of Men. Ee- 
ligious Processions. Spanish Idolatry. 

The relics and various church properties kept in the 
Sacristia Mayor, are considered very valuable. The. 
clerical vestments are probably the costliest, and 
showiest, known to ecclesiastical vanity ; heavy enough 
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with the golden tribute of that sin which robbed and 
murdered the trusting and innocent natives of the New 
World, to sink the souls of their former wearers; who 
countenanced and encouraged these atrocities, into ever- 
lasting perdition. And besides immense closets of 
church plate, lying profitless, and serving merely to 
gratify priestly pride of pomp ; there is an enormous 
silver custodia, for three days' entombment of Christ's 
hody— as dogmatically declared in the sacramental wafer 
— the value erf which could put into the hands of every 
man, woman, and child, in Spain, a copy of the New 
Testament Scriptures, that they might determine for 
themselves the true object of Christ's mission on earth, 
and the manner in which practical good is to come of it 
to mankind. True, the capacity of the people to read 
and understand of themselves the truth as taught of 
Christ, is denied by the upholders of priestly privilege 
and power. And plausible, as well as laboured argu- 
ments, and stem edicts, are put forth, to show the 
damnable heresy of investigating and thinking for one's- 
self in matters of moral law, and immortal destiny. 
The fountain is sealed, according to them, except to the 
favoured. A plea for clerical prerogative and popular 
ignorance, in "El Magisterio Espagnol de Madrid," 
exclaims — ^*'Let our people remember that no science 
can be improvised, above all religious science. Keeping 
in all its integrity the faith of our fathers, who did not 
read, but who listened, and delivered themselves over 
to truth, they wiU be enabled to discharge not only 
their moral duty, but also to attain their destiny as 
immortal souls; and thus preserving the true belief, 
they will some future day behold unveiled, that, which 
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without faith, without the traditional authority of the 
Church, perplexes those who all their lives study books, 
daily spread abroad as specimens of the religious trading 
of the nineteenth century. .... To live religiously 
they must not limit their cares to the purchase of a 

Book they do not, and cannot know Those who 

read them without any authority superior to their own, 
and without notes to explain doubts, which have puzzled 
even the learned, are in constant danger of heretical 
doctrines." A like advocate of ignorance is that stirrer 
up of strife in the interests of selfishness — ^Don Carlos. 
In his manifesto of July 16, 1874, issued from his head- 
quarters at Morentin, he sorrowfully exclaims — " Alas ! 
Spain, and Europe have already seen too clearly, that 
the great tempests are engendered in the university 
professorships and in the books (en las catedras y en las 
libros), which afterwards break out in the Parliaments 
and in the barricades ! " 

The above plea for popular passiveness, for the igno- 
rance and stupidity of the masses, well befits the mean 
and selfish instincts of the few, who seek to keep the 
many in subjection to them. But it involves an afl&rma- 
tion utterly denied by the facts in the case. The 
present demoralized and degraded condition of Spain, 
and indeed her rapid passing through idolatry to actual 
irreligion, is an unanswerable negative to the claim of 
saving grace for the " traditional authority of a Church," 
which has held the will and ways of the people subject 
to its exclusive guidance — without hindrance hitherto 
for many centuries, from either heathen or heretic. 
The cancer of poverty eating away the social, moral, 
and physical welfare of the masses ; the rich and poor 
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estranged from each other, and battling, the former for 
power and plunder, the latter for being and bread ; and 
the priesthood, with few exceptions, imenlightened, 
selfish, heartless, worthless, treadmill routinists ; cannot 
be regarded as proofs of the elevated character of a 
*' religious science" proceeding from ''the traditional 
authority of the Church" Though they may rightly be 
considered results of Spaniards following, as the author 
of the plea says, " their fathers who did not read^ but 
listened and delivered themselves over " — to what ? We 
answer, to the " cunningly devised fables " of the day, 
against which the Apostle Peter warned them, instead 
of obeying his injunction ''giving all diligence, add to 
your faith virtue, and to your virtue knowledge J\ If the 
fathers of the Spanish people " did not read," and their 
children — those of them who get a Bible — "cannot 
know " it, the greater the disgrace of those, who, un- 
blushingly proclaiming the fact, laud the clergy who 
are at enmity to the spread of knowledge, and liberty of 
thought, and are the causes of this barrenness. We are 
dealing with so-called Christians. Do their professions 
and practices conform to the fundamental precepts of 
Christ ? This is an inquiry which forces itself on the 
traveller's attention in Spain.. 

It is characteristic of the representative Spaniard to 
blind himself to the progress of other States in science, 
literature, ait — aU means indeed of intellectual eleva- 
tion, power, prosperity, and material comfort: or if 
forced upon his attention, he recognises these only as 
reprehensible results, flowing along with the " religious 
trading of the nineteenth century," and therefore things 
better dispensed with, than possessed at the cost of his 
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consistent adherence to the traditions of the Churchy 
among which is the danger of heresy front the jmrclmse 
and reading of books. Priests and Princes have thought 
it politic to spread thick darkness over the land. Out 
of a population of 15,720,575, but 3,129,821 can read 
and write; leaving 12,590,734 listening, as did tlieir 
fathers, to " wolves in sheeps' clothing," without light to 
enable them to detect the imposture of which Christ 
told his hearers on the Mount to " beware." The clear 
and comprehensive code of laws, given by divine inspi- 
ration for the conduct of life, was not suited to gratify 
the longings for place, and power, and plunder, of 
human ambition. A scheme of religion of elastic capa- 
cities, and dogmatic administration, duly tempered with 
the supernatural to cherish a habit of blind belief, what- 
ever the mystery, or the mockery of common sense, was 
better fitted for the purpose. It mattered not as to the 
larger element of materialism entering into it. That 
only made it the more acceptable to those accustomed 
to the entities of heathen mythology. Hence a religion 
of personality, less exalted in plan and purpose, than 
that even of the North American Indian's " Great 
Spirit." Not of that Divinity, which, St John truly 
said, " no man hath seen at any time ;" that, which " in 
the beginning was the Word, which was with God, and 
was God ;" not of that Eternal Spirit, which " moved 
upon the face of the waters," and proclaimed the dawn 
of time by the creative command ** let there be light ;" 
but of that "Word," which — descending from a far- 
reaching after the incomprehensibly sublime to a Pagan 
thought — he afterwards assumed was " made flesh,'' 
visible and tangible, and " dwelt among us." Thus came 
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delegation of supreme prerogatives to human vicegerents, 
with power to interpret a personal Almighty's will, 
define its judgments, and enforce their decrees by pains 
and penalties, for time, and eternity. A mighty engine 
of presumption. And potent for evil it has proved in 
Spain I Individual conscience and moral responsibility 
have been supplanted ; servile obedience to others, how- 
ever frail or feeble these may be, and often are, is sub- 
stituted in their stead. It required ignorance to tolerate 
such assumptions. Hence the multitude have been kept 
without the means of learning that the service most 
acceptable to God, is exactly that which wiU best pro- 
mote their earthly happiness and dignity. " Eighteous- 
ness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people." That word. Righteousness, is a revelation from 
heaven shaming by its comprehensive wisdom, its adap- 
tation to man's present and future good, and its clear 
meaning, the creeds and confessions, decrees and 
dogmas, of human invention. Bighteousness was the 
key-note of that sweet song of salvation, which, sung 
ere the Hebrew Harp of old renown was hung upon the 
willows, was reawakened by Christ to breathe its holy 
strain for Jew and Gentile, to win their hearts from 
evil. From the day of man's disobedience in Eden, 
when he came to " know good and evil," down to the 
coming of Christ, the constant effort of inspired wisdom 
was to draw wrong-doers from evil ways. The sum- 
ming up of the Old Testament is shown by such 
passages as the following — " Say ye to the righteoiis 
that it shaU be weU with him ; for they shall eat the 
fruit of their doings. Woe unto the wicked, it shall be 
ill with him; for the reward of his hands shall be 
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given him. Offer the sacrifice of righte&umess, and put 
your trust in the Lord. See that ye hate the thing 
which is evil. Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle ? 
Who shaU dwell in thy holy hiU ? He that walketh 
uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and speaketh the 
truth in his heart.'* And so with the New Testament. 
How emphatic the testimony of him who inspired it, to 
the exalting influence, and all-sufliciency, of that divine 
inculcation ! At the outset of his mission of redemp- 
tion, Jesus taught the multitudes from Galilee and 
DecapoUs, from Jerusalem and Judaea, and from beyond 
Jordan, saying — *' Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ! , . . . Blessed are they 
which are persecuted for righteousness' sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven!" And the whole of his 
teachings, as recognised by manifestations pf him- 
self, reflect this radiance of righteou^sness imdimmed by 
metaphysical obscurity. And the intuitive perception 
of mankind, uninstructed of theological learning, knows 
and accepts, its divinity of truth and goodness ; when- 
ever permitted by priestcraft to behold it, free from the 
perverting influences of human traditions and inven- 
tions. There is no room with honest minds, for possible 
doubt as to what he meant by that comprehensive word. 
For he established the good, and plucked up evil by the 
roots, wherever he moved among the multitude. The 
'* teaching for doctrines the commandments of men " he 
overthrew. As he said " Every plant, which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up." 
His mission was to teach the conduct of life best fitted 
to secure happiness and weKare here, and consequently, 
hereafter. Future judgment is everywhere shown by 
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him to be reward, or punishment, for deeds done in the 
body. What imports a religion not promoting man's 
earthly good ? The idea of a Creator not providing for 
the well-being of His creature, and making him merely 
for His worshipper, to chant psalms and perform all 
sorts of ritualistic ceremonial, daily and hourly, to His 
praise, is repugnant alike to reason and reverence, as 
weU. as inconsistent with the Commandment — " Six 
days (of seven) thou shait labour and do all thy work." 
A commandment, by the way, habitually violated by 
the majority of those on whose lips it is most frequently 
found. Christ said ** Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things (necessary to 
life) shall be added unto you." That is, make sure 
of doing God's will — not by paying "tithe of mint, 
anise, and cummin^ and omitting the weightier matters 
of the law'* — ^but by fulfilling that law, and your 
well-being will be assured. No outward observances 
will answer; but a conduct of life coming of convic- 
tions of conscience, and sincerity of heart — ^from 
within a man — only, will give him a reality of self- 
approval here, and fit him for entrance into life 
hereafter. And the difficulty is not in verifying what 
is right to be done, but in doing it. What can be used, 
what will serve and save, Jesus made so manifest that 
none can fail to see it. The follower has only to make 
sure of his Master's teaching, free from the confusion 
of tongues, the vain imaginings and traditions of men, 
the assumptions of dogmatists, the incomprehensible 
logic of metaphysical divinity, and the vagaries of a so- 
called theological science (which, from its unsettled prin- 
ciples, and ever varying teachings, is no science at all) ; 
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and though narrow may be the way, yet to him who 
obeys Christ's instruction "straight is the gate which 
leadeth imto life/' HappUy, the lawful coin of salvation 
is so pure, that the honest seeker, with an eye sin^e to 
truth, and undiverted hy extraneous influences^ and extra- 
beliefs, cannot fail to know it. Jesus took it, debased as 
it had become, out of the hands of Scribes and Pharisees, 
who had vitiated the heritage with which they had been 
entrusted, and purifying the gold of its dross, reissued it 
to mankind for the purchase of life-eternal. At the 
same time he saw the future reflected by the past, 
and well knew of awaiting dangers from self-deluded, 
and from designing, leaders. Hence his warning 
" Beware ! for there shall arise false Christs, and false 
prophets, and shall show great signs and wonders, inso- 
much that, if it were possible, they shall deceive the 
very elect." How clear ! how altogether characteristic 
of his unmystical method of putting things, essential— 
and solely so, as he considered it — to salvation, is his 
answer to one who came to him and asked, "Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do that I may inherit 
eternal life ? " Jesus said imto him " why callest thou 
'me good ? There is none good but one, that is God*' 
He sought not, even by sUence, to exalt himself He 
would not allow a false inference to be drawn, either as 
to his personality, or his inheritance of sin in common 
with the rest of mankind ; whatever others might do, by 
a literal construction of the figurative and flexible lan- 
' guage of some sayings, without giving heed to others 
of positive import to the contrary. Then, with the 
same distinctiveness with which he had denoted his 
human character, and in obedience to the spirit of truth 
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which was in him, he added, " if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the Commandments. Thou shalt do no murder. 
Thou shalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour thy father 
and thy mother. And thou shalt love they neighbour 
as thyself.'' And so to the lawyer, who, tempting him, 
asked " which is the great Commandment in the law ? " 
Jesus answered, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great Commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. On these two Commandments 
hang all the law and the prophets." The violation of 
either of the others involves disobedience to these. Love 
is the lever moving man to all goodness. 

The law of life is plain. As before said, the difficulty 
is in fulfilling it. Jesus never lost sight of this fact — 
of the lusts of the flesh, and their dominion over man. 
Hence his sleepless striving to purify and nerve the 
heart; to fortify man's spiritual nature with under- 
standing and purpose of good, and against the snares, 
not merely of temptation, but of seK-delusion and 
empty profession — lip-service and knee-service only; 
of showy offerings and ceremonials, shrines of marble 
and embroidered vestments, instead of robes of righte- 
ousness and an obedient heart. "Out of the heart," 
said he, "proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, 
fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies, these are 
the things which defile a man." Be not of those who 
** outwardly appear righteous, but within a^e fuU of 
hypocrisy and iniquity. . . . Cleanse that which 
is within the cup. . . . Not every one that saith 
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unto TTve, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth tlie will of my Father which 
is in heaven." It is within, a man must begin the work 
of righteousness. To this end, he must renounce what- 
ever th'Cre hinders it. 

The animal instincts, however necessary, are never- 
theless those impelling forces, which, by the experience 
of life, are found most apt to grow with man's growth 
and strengthen with his strength ; until they overpower 
reactionary safeguards, also a human heritage, and 
equally designed by Supreme Wisdom for good pur- 
poses. The test of the creature, and the judgment of 
the Creator, are involved in this problem of creation — 
man's fulfilment of his destiny. It is left for him to 
solve it. He is not without knowledge of good and 
evil, to guide him in holding to the one and avoiding 
the other. He sought it in Eden for himseK, and 
thereby changed the issues of time and eternity. But 
to aid him still further in " ceasing to do evil and learn- 
ing to do well," there are the "Commandments, the 
statutes, and the judgments," taught of God; which 
should be " for a sign upon thine hand, and as frontlets 
between thine eyes." 

The having a " conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men," and the enforcement of its judgments, 
is the within work of man himseK ; and necessary in 
view of his immortal interests. It involves the watch- 
fulness and regulation, of the instincts of self-preserva- 
tion and self-perpetuation — the more dangerous because 
armed with means of facile pleasure ; in other words, 
the control of tendencies to debasing sensualism. And 
not less are watchfulness and restraint required of con- 
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science, over all passions seeking self-gratification, and 
prone to riot in excess, until the heart becomes a shrine 
of selfishness demanding perpetual sacriJBces from others. 
Detected of conscience, this monster idol, selfishness, 
must be cast out, and the altar purified. Hence it was 
that Jesus, after rebuking Peter for worldly-mindedness, 
said to his disciples and the people with them — " Who- 
soever will come after me let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily, and foUow me." That is, who- 
soever will receive the approving judgment of God imto 
eternal life„let him renounce his selfishness, and bear the 
burthens incident to a life of labour in the maintenance 
of Truth and Righteousness, as I have. He knew and 
said, that he should "sniffer many things, and be 
rejected by the elders and chief priests, and be killed," 
yet he did not swerve from the path of duty as laid 
down in the Law ; and now, as then, plainly, for the 
guidance of alL He looked not ivithout, for popular, or 
for priestly approval ; nor even for that of his disciples 
— the chief of whom he reproved, in that he " savourest 
not things of God, but the things that be of men." His 
method of procedure was to consult the counsellor 
within, given of God to witness to ourselves, whether 
we be hearers merely, or doers of the Law. Before the 
judgment-seat of his own conscience, the Christian, if 
guided by his Master's instruction and example, shall 
be justified. Thus guided, he can have no difficulty in 
knowing if he be in the way of Hghteaiisness, It 
demands the overthrow of the sway of seK, and the 
substitution of that of goodwill to mankind, practically 
illustrated. Such change of rule, involving a renounce- 
ment of self, of the gi^atifications of the flesh, of the 
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pride and vanities of earth — the surrender of the 
" soul's goods laid up for many years'/' and the shutting 
of the ears to the temptation " take thine ease, eat, 
drink, and be merry," requires certainly the will that 
was in Christ to uphold it. That self-renouncement 
unmasks the true issues of life. An inward perception 
of truth directs, and a consciousness of duty done, 
follows the movements of conduct; giving ofttimes a 
realization of happiness here, which is as the dawn of 
eternal life looking forth on the setting sun of this 
Whosoever denies himself ^ arid takes up his cross, and 
follows the example of Christ, will find flowing from it a 
refreshening of righteousness, increased strength for 
fiirther trials, new-bom. affections, and a peace the world 
cannot take away. He dies to himself, to re-exist with 
God. In such a death there is no sting. In such a 
resurrection there is victory. Thus, "the Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit that we are the children 
of God; and if children, then heirs; heirs of God, and 
Joint-heirs vrith Christ ; if so be that we sniffer with him, 
that we may be also glorified together'' And thus " the 
mortal must put on immortality." 

The Spaniard put in possession of Christ's teachings, 
free from traditions " which make them of none effect," 
from "doubtful disputations/ which El Magisterio 
Espagnol unwittingly says " puzzle even the learned," 
and from the theological rubbish with which they have 
gradually become encrusted for ages, would be amazed 
at the simplicity of a religion of Spirit and Truth, so 
long hidden from him ; masked as it is, by idolatry, and 
falsehood. He would see, too, how early the " winds of 
doctrine'' began to threaten with destruction the "tree 
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of life" re-planted of Christ, and bearing aU fruit 
needful for man's nourishment in peace, and joy, and 
hope. The words still echoed in the hearts of his dis- 
ciples, with which the crucified-one told that his work 
was '' finished y* when misguided zeal began to supple- 
ment his Law of Eighteousness unto Salvation, with 
dogmas of justification, sanctification, free grace, election, 
predestination, faith, and such like vain conceits. It 
was an evil omen for the future. And the more so, 
because the writers of the New Testament had lived in 
contact with Christ — ^Paul in nearness to him ; and in 
the opinion of many, who overlooked, the fact, that 
Christ had declared and sealed his own commission, they 
came to be regarded as infallible authority in the 
fanciful issues of life and death originating afterward. 
But that infallibility overthrown by the very presump- 
tion of engrafting a speculative theology on the pi^actical 
religion of the Master, is further shown to be absurd by 
diversities of opinion among the authors — ^it may 
rightly be said, of that treason against Truth. The in- 
fluence of Christ's holiness in words and works — of his 
perfected life of righteousness — prevented in them the 
full growth that misapprehensions, and differences, and 
" doubtful disputations,'' attained in later times. Never- 
theless, the apostolic inception of some of these is un- 
deniable. Otherwise, why should the Apostle Peter 
imply Paul's lack of wisdom, and say that in his 
epistles are "things hard to be imderstood?" And 
how can the declaration of the Apostle to the Grentiles 
— " I am not ashamed of the Gospel of Christ ; for 
therein is the righteousness of God revealed ivom faith 
to faith; as it is written, Thepjust shall live hy faith :'^ 
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and that also — ** But Israel, whicli followed after the 
law of righteousness, hath not attained to the law of 
righteousness. Wherefore ? Because they sought not 
by faith, but as it were by the works of the law " — ^how 
can these be reconciled with the as positive assertion of 
the Apostle James — "Know, vain man, tha.t faith with- 
out works is dead V And how can the claim of faith as 
the means of salvation be made compatible with thfe 
Apostle Peter's warning — '' Be ye holy ! ** That is, be 
ye righteous ! " If ye call on the Father, who, without 
respect of ^evsons, jiidgeth according to every man's work, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear? " 

But despite the veiling of interwoven tradition, dog- 
matism, and theological mysticism, which foUowed, 
enough of Christ's exalted and exalting Spiritualism, 
demonstrably set forth by precepts and parables, is still 
revealed, to challenge, and confirm, a faith rooted in 
reason. We do not believe in the gratuitously assumed 
antagonism of these. On the contrary, we consider their 
alliance as best fitted to arrest the progress of infidelity 
— ^that is, the infidelity of disbelief in the religion taught 
of Christ himself; Twt infidelity of disbelief in the dog- 
matic theology into which that religion has since been 
mMamorphosed. It is the very reasonableness of Christ's 
teachings, that makes them so convincing that faith 
follows with a bound of joy. Belief and trust, find 
nothing in their way to startle and alarm that sense of 
the soul, that faculty of distinguishing right and wrong, 
good and evil, and the will to do well, in which surely it 
must have been meant that " God made man in his own 
image." Truth challenges the understanding. Error 
alone demands for its upholding the i'naulcation of a 
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Uind and slavish acceptance qf its edicts. The ex- 
clusion of reason from matters of faith — that is, from 
matters of religious belief — is not supported by the 
example of Christ. For, when the Sadducees ques- 
tioned him touching the resurrection, and how it would 
affect the future relation of certain persons, Jesus 
answered them at length — as recorded in the Gospel by 
Mark. Who says in addition — '' And one of the Scribes 
came, and having heard them reasoning together, and per- 
ceiving that he answered them weU, ^sked him, Which 
is the first commandment of all?" The reasoning of 
Jesus convinced the understanding of the Scribe : and 
the further conversation led Jesus to say . to him " Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God." And;after that, 
adds the record, " no man durst ask him any question." 
And why ? It is probably true to say, because, so un- 
answerable were his arguments, and forcible his illustra- 
tions, so perfect a master of reason was he, so satisfying 
of the minds of those around, that if it were the purpose 
of evil-doers to entrap, or compromise him, they were 
sure to be caught in their own toils. . Numerous 
examples in the Gospels support this ,view. 

Nor were the ablest of his apostles less disposed to call 
reason to their aid, whenever necessaiy to the work they 
had in hand. Some of Paul's epistles are so strongly 
fortified by it, that it has been impossible to breach 
theuL The Acts of the Apostles tell us, that when in 
Corinth, " he reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath 
and persuaded the Jews and the Greeks." So when he 
came to Thessalonica, " where was a synagogue of the 
Jews, as his manner was Paul went in unto them, and 
three Sabbath days reasoned with them and of the 
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Scriptures." And at Athens, seeing " the city wholly 
given to idolatry, he diqmted (that is, he argued, de- 
bated, reasoned) in the synagogue with the Jews, and 
with the devout persons, and in the market daily with 
them that met with him. And certain philosophers of 
the Epicureans and of the Stoicks, encountered him. 
. . . . . And they took him and brought him 
unto Areopagus, saying, may we know what this new 
doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? For thofl bringest 
certain strange things to our ears, we would know 
therefore what these things mean." And who can fail 
to recognize the power of reason with which, standing 
in the midst of Mars Hill, he replied — ''Ye men of 
Athens I perceive that in all things ye are too super- 
stitious. For as I passed by and beheld your devotions, 
I found an altar with this inscription, to the unknovm 
God. Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, him de- 
clare T unto you. God that made the world and all 
things therein, seeing that he is the Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands'; 
neither is worshipped with men's hands, as though he 
needed any thing, seeing that he giveth to aU life, and 
breath, and aU things; and hath made of one blOod all 
nations of men for to dweU on the face of the earth, 
and hath determined the things before appointed, and 
the bounds of their habitation ; that they should seek 
the Lord, if haply they inight feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of us ; for in him we 
live, and move, and have our being ; as certain also of 
your own poets have said. For we are also his offspring. 
Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of Grod, we ought 
not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver. 
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or stone, graven by art and man's device." Further, if 
there be opposition between faith and reason; if, as 
Dr. Newman says, "Faith is, in its very nature, the 
acceptance of what our reason cannot reach," how came 
it that Peter — the "rock" against which "the gates of 
hell shall not prevail," enjoined it upon all, " Sanctify 
the Lord God in your hearts : and he ready always to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you a reason 
of the hope that is in you ?" That apostle, prone to error 
himself for a season, well knew the importance of reason 
to uproot it ; hence probably his frequent questionings 
of his Master ? Such an one was not likely to admit 
that it was necessary to close the avenues of the soul's 
belief in order to appreciate the light of truth; any 
more than he could think that he must shut his natural 
eyes to see the light of day. They who get hold of 
truth through convincing of the imderstanding, are apt 
to hold on to it with a grip which adverse forces cannot 
loosen. The same cannot be said of teachings received 
on testimony which " reason cannot reach," and which 
are in constant danger of conflicting statements, and 
equally imsustained opinions. 

It was the substitution of a dogmatic theology, 
barnacled aU over with superstitious traditions and 
idolatries, for a religion of spiritual truth, and love, and 
righteousness, appealing alike to the convictions of the 
head and heart, that wrecked the happiness and hopes 
of the Spanish people. There are those who believe, 
that the day is coming, aye, probably has come, when 
those faithless to duty in perverting the Law of life shall 
be displaced, because of the evils that have come of it 
And who think that decrees in council, however deter- 
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mined by Machiavellians in policy as the most of them 
are in degenerate nationality, are not the lessons meant 
by Christ when he ,prayed — " I thank thee, Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes." The learning of the High Priests was 
not sought, to obscure with " great swelling words of 
vanity" these simple revelations, suited to the com- 
prehension even of childhood. It was given to John 
of the wildemess, to preach by the spirit of truth alone. 
He, the himible messenger, whose raiment was camel's 
hair and a leathern girdle, and his food looust and wild 
honey, was the chosen one to ^epare the wcyy of rLghteous- 
ness. Nor was he the proud and pampered expounder 
of a " religious science," who came, in fulfilment of the 
promise of John the Baptist, to proclaim the words of 
truth, and hope, and life, to the toil-worn millions of 
men, covered with the sweat and dust of the every-day 
struggle for bread. But it was Jesus, of' the carpenter 
Joseph's untaught household, the "meek and lowly," who 
said — " learn of me ... . and ye shall find rest 
xmto your soids." And — "even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight " — the poor fishermen of Galilee were 
afterward chosen, to " be brought before Governors and 
Kings " for a testimony of righteousness unto salvation. 
To the sincere seeker, truth needs not for its com- 
prehension and defence, the devices of human conceit ; 
those least of all, of such erudite theologians as ridicided 
Columbus's scheme of discoveiy; pronouncing it in- 
compatible with the expositions of various saints and 
reverend commentators, and opposed to texts of Scrip- 
ture, and therefore to the foundations of the faith. 
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"Straight is the way" — said Christ — "which leadeth 
unto life." It cannot be found by devious paths. The 
love of truth, and the determination to follow wherever 
it may lead, without deviating to the right or left, for 
fear or favour, for what man may do or withhold, 
alone, will attain to it. " He that speaketh truth showeth 
forth righteoTisnesss," eaid the wise Hebrew. And is 
there to be found within the compass of man's know- 
ledge, a more sublime profession — ^maintained even by 
the sacriiScjB of life — than that of Christ before Pilate ? 
" To this end was I bom, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth." 
The truth in its broad and comprehensive application 
to the conduct of life — exemplifying love of God and 
man. 

Ecclesiastics of the Salamanca School of erudition, 
who believed the earth to be Jlat, because David and 
Isaiah figuratively compared the heavens to a spread out 
curtain — covering — of a tent, overlooking the fact thaW 
Isaiah said also, "God sitteth upon the circle of the 
earth " — ^these clerical interpreters of what they do not 
comprehend, who " make broad their phylacteries, and 
love to be called of men, Eabbi, Eabbi," always groping 
in the theological trumpery of the dark ages, and blind- 
. ing themselves with the dusty tomes of " the fathers " 
imtil they cannot see th^ real revelation of Christ's 
religion beyond, may darken to the unthinking, but 
cannot put out the true light. That light which shines 
for every man who believes that his eyes were given 
him to see, his understanding to know, and his heart to 
feel, that " aU tilings whatsoever ye woidd that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them, is the law and 
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the prophets." The law and prophets which Christ 
said — " I am not come. to destroy, but to ftdfil." 

The Sagrario, although adjoining the Cathedral, and 
usually looked at in connection with it, is in fact the 
parish church ; altogether diJBTerent in its architecture, 
and independent in its service. It has a door opening 
from the street, and another from the Court of 
Oranges ; but visitors almost always enter it from within 
the north-west comer of the Cathedral. The plan is 
that of a single nave, with four piers on each side 
supporting transverse and longitudinal round arches of 
the vaulted ceiling and dome. The material through- 
out is stone, painted nearly white; and the decoration, 
above and below, is a profuse and heavy plateresque. 
This building, in place, plan, and appointments, is an 
unpardonable trespass on its great neighbour. One 
who has become toned to the solemnity of the grand 
gothic temple fix)m which he has just come, is not 
disposed to linger longer amid the tinsel of a seeming 
silver-plater's shop decked with flaimting statuary, 
than will suffice to glance at the finely carved Eetablo ; 
and at Zurbaran's painting of the crucifixion in a room 
behind the high-altar, certainly one of that master's 
earliest works, cold, stiff, and merely mechanical. The 
Eetablo, by Pedro Eoldan, on the contrary, although 
representing a death-scene, is ftdl of life and character. 
The subject is the Mother, Magdalen, and John, 
sorrowing over the dead body of Jesus, in wood- 
sculpture. The few architectural details were carved 
by Eibas; the figures in alto-relievo by Eoldan. It 
was removed to this church from the Biscayan Chapel 
of the Franciscan Convent — ^formerly occupying the 
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site of the present Plaza Nueva in Seville, before 
Monastic Institutions were suppressed in Spain. A 
smaller sculpture below shows the entrance of Christ 
into Jerusalem. This, and the equally effective work 
, by the same master in the Church of La Caridad, are 
of great interest, as being the last examples of wood 
sculpture in Spain worthy of being classed with the 
works of Juni, Berruguete and Montanes. Whatever 
the efforts made to uphold that branch of art after the 
epoch of Eoldan, they failed. Despite the demerits of 
Charles II, and they were many, it must be conceded 
that he was a munificent patron of the fine-arts. No 
encouragement however could arrest the downward 
tendency of things. With Eoldan in wood-sculpture, 
and Murillo in painting, art-genius ceased to shed her 
radiance on Spain. The pall which covered their biers, 
threw the darkness of death likewise on Spanish art. 
The voice of what was, awakens no responsive echo in 
this degenerate land. 

Eetuming into the Cathedral, there is seen inserted 
in its magnificent, chequered, black and white marble 
floor (laid at a cost of one hundred and fifty thousand 
doUars), and midway between the coro and the front 
portal, a plain slab, sculptured with Caravels, such as 
Columbus sailed in on his first voyage of discovery. It 
also bears the famous motto — ''A CastUla y d, Leon 
mundo nioevo dio Colon!' This slab covers the tomb of 
Fernando, son of the great navigator. 

Over this part of the nave, during holy week, stands 
a huge monumental structure of coarsest classic design. 
It consists of four stories of columns, differently 
arranged, enclosing open spaces. Sixteen of these 
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columns of ill-proportioned Doric, form a Greek cross 
below somewhat raised above the floor, and mate what 
is considered the sepulchre for the Host. A second 
story of light columns is of octagonal shape. A third 
has similar form, but less size; And above this is a 
small pavilion. The lower two stories are decorated 
with colossal statues of Abraham, Melchisedeck, Aaron, 
Moses, Justice, Patience, Temperance, Fortitude, Solo- 
mon, Queen of Sheba, and a few others. Above the 
pavilion rises a sculptured crucifixion, even as high 
as the vaulted ceiling of the nave. The whole is 
constructed of wood painted white ; and being highly- 
polished, and of lavishly gilt ornamentation, although a 
wretched burlesque of true taste, it nevertheless is the 
wonder and the- worship of the multitude, when illumi- 
nated by countless candles on the evening of Holy 
Thursday ; when the Host is removed from the High 
Altar, to the great silver Custodia — then occupying the' 
lower story of the sepulchral monument. The illumina- 
tion is repeated on Good Friday, when the Miserere is 
sung. 

This removal from the high-altar tabernacle, of the 
Host, to another place of " repose,'' and therefore neither 
more nor less than a sepulchre, is said however, by the 
better informed — though certainly not so viewed by the 
masses in Spain — ^to be a simply commemorative cere- 
monial ; that is, a syrribolizing of the burial of Ctrist's 
dead body ; but strangely and inconsistently set forth, 
by an act of entombment (for that is what it is intended 
to commemorate) of his Real and ever living Presence, 
Christ's soul, when he died on the Cross, went to 
"limbo," according to the Catholic view, to release 
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those there detained ; or, according to those Protestants 
who make a distinction in words, without any difference 
of idea as to the question considered, "he descended 
into hell " — although, according to St. Luke, Jesus said 
to one of the malefactors who were crucified with him, 
" Verily I say unto thee, this day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise!* In either case the body put in Joseph 
of Arimathoea's tomb, was a dead body. But the sjnn- 
bolism of the act is presented by the carrying to and 
fro, the interment and disinterment, of a Real Presence ; 
which, while commemoratively entombed as if dead, is 
nevertheless, according to Catholic dogma, absolutely 
living, as one of three co-eternals and co-equals making 
one imperishable Godhead. That Beal Presence of which 
the consecrated wafer is, not the type merely, but the 
actuality — ^to be believed on faith. The faith of blind- 
ness, which accepts any absurdity, even that of a living 
something commemorating its own death; of a piece 
truly, with the solemnizing — in which he participated 
— of Charles Vs obsequies at Yuste, while that impe- 
rial bigot was living cloistered in that Monastery. 

But the ceremony is not more inconsistent and absurd 
than is the doctrine of the Real Presence with which it 
is connected. . The sea of worshippers spread prostrate 
on the tesselated pavement around the wafer-sanctified 
sepulchre, serves but to excite pity for the misled mul- 
titude, thus sunken in an idolatry framed for them by a 
priesthood clinging to olden paganism. The question 
forces itself upon one looking at this piece of ritualism 
— ^Why should the Host cease to be adored by its accus- 
tomed service of the altar, if Christ, whose corporeal 
presence it is affirmed to be, is not dead ? Really it 
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seems as if the greater the absurdity in these things, the 
stronger the motive of some people for upholding them. 
As to the Eucharistic wafer, one, not accepting the duty 
of believing theological dogmas without examination, is 
apt to consider the birth, bearing, passion, and death, of 
Jesus, as Scripturally taught, to have been human. His 
resurrection, submission of evidence to Thomas — ^whose 
faith was founded, not on undisputed assertion, but on an 
eonamination of proof vouchsafed by the Saviour himself; 
his sitting at meat with two of his disciples at Emmaus ; 
his appearance to others of them, who were " affrighted, 
supposing that they had seen a spirit," and to whom he 
said — "behold my hands and my feet, that it is I 
myself, handle me and see, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and blood, as ye see me have ; " his ascension ; and his 
awaiting the fulfilment of his appointed mission ; are 
all shown by the New Testament to have been of that 
humanity which was sacrificed in the interest of others. 
If Christ rose from the dead corporeally; thus, sub- 
mitted himself to the sight and touch of his disciples ; 
thus, as they attest, ascended to heaven ; and thus, as 
recorded in the Acts of the Apostles, " this sanu Jesus 
which is taken up into heaven, shall so come in like 
manner ;'' then, whatever fanatical faith may profess 
at the bidding of human dogmatists, these premises 
being accepted, a higher authority — that of a spiritually 
Divine Truth — forbids us to believe that the wafer here 
seen, however formulated by human hands and rites, 
is a Eeal Presence, or anything at the same time 
elsewhere existing. 

To treat the Eucharistic wafer, claimed to have been 
already transmuted into the Eeal Body, as if dead, by 
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withholding from it reverential honours, deemed its 
daily due at other times, seems like an act of impiety. 
Nor is the manner of escape for the Catholic from that 
sin, clear ; nor from the (logical) heresy of disbelieving 
that Christ is triumphant over death and the grave ; 
save in the surrender of the materialist dogma of tran- 
«ubstantiation, and the acceptance of an interpretation 
of Christ's spiritual presence and influence to goodness, 
in the " remembrance " asked for by him. Christ 
" brake " bread and gave to his disciples. The Eoman 
Catholic priest consecrates a specially prepared wafer, 
and professes thereby to transform it into another 
material, in contradiction of the evidence of the senses. 
Likewise, the Master took the cup, saying, " drink ye all 
of it." But this " blood of the New Testament shed for 
the remission of sitis " the priest does not give to others. 
He aione drinks it. Perhaps he alone needs it. Such 
seems to be the just inference. It is impossible to 
characterize by any milder term than irreverence, the 
imputation that Christ meant to say literally to his 
disciples, that the palpable bread of the Supper, was his 
as palpahle body, which, then and there actually brake 
and gave the bread to them : and that the vrine in 
the cup, was the blood which at that instant of time was 
flowing in his veins. 

The Eoman Hierarchy claim special learning and 
wisdom. Consistently with that assumption, no con- 
clusion can be come to than that such dogmas of mate- 
rial identity as the above, are experiments on the 
credulity of mankind. The prophet Esaias — quoted by 
Christ — spoke of the Scribes and Pharisees " teaching 
for doctrines the commandments of men." It was that 
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faithlessness to their trust, that forgetfulness of God- 
and arrogance of seE, which caused their fall, and the 
humiliation of those they had deluded. The hand- 
writing of history has not suflSced for the instruction of 
labourers in the New Vineyard of the Master. Priestly 
pride and presumption, now as then, are teaching for the 
doctrines of God the commandments of men; for the 
righteousness, which will secure happiness, the end and 
aim of being, substituting a pseudo-science of dogmatic 
theology, which thickens, with every new phase of 
fanatical frailty, the religious confusion in which we 
live. It is not for the real Christian to regret the 
beginning of the end which this betokens, however 
much he may lament the causes which have led to it. 
The throes now felt by the Roman Church, teU where 
have been the chief offences against the Law of 
Eighteousness in these later times. Whatever the 
defences thrown about church-prerogative by human 
subtlety and skill, none can doubt, who have profitably 
read the lessons of the past, the eventual victory of 
good over evil. And that the religion of civilization — 
such surely Christianity has proved itself — ^wiU, despite 
the weakness, or the wickedness, of false interpreters 
and wrong-doers, make good its rightfvl spiritual place 
in the government and conduct of men. As the Apostle 
Paul wrote in that same Eome whence such astounding 
decrees have since been put forth to startle common 
sense, "The law of the spirit of life which was in 
Christ Jesus (that is, the moving principle that animated 
his soul and guided his actions) hath made us free from, 
the law of sin and death." For we are '' debtors, not 
to the flesh, to live after the flesh ; for if ye live after 
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the flesh ye shall die ; but if ye through the spirit do 
mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live." 

Pitiable idolatry, utter absence of taste and senti- 
ment, as weU as a vulgar travesty of some of the most 
solemn passages of- the New Testament narrative, 
characterize what are called the religious processions of 
Holy Week in Seville. The chief of these is on Holy 
Thursday. All business of course is suspended. A 
common occurrence in Catholic countries, where the 
church, not commerce, determines the order of things, 
and takes the big end of one's time, as she does of 
whatever else he has to dispose of Crowds rush to the 
churches on that specially sacred day, to squeeze 9.nd be 
squeezed, to criticise each other, talk (the women) with 
their •fans and flashing black eyes, admire the richest 
draperies and treasiu'es of the Sacristias which decorate 
the temporary tabernacles or sepulchres of the transub- 
stantiated wafers, drop on the floor before them in brief 
pause of the festal excitement, and^ then hurry away to 
secure a seat or standing place on the route of the pro- 
cession. To miss this would be to darken one's days 
for the balance of the season. There would be nothing 
to think of, nothing to talk about. A published pro- 
gramme gives the required information about its 
realism, symbolism, and movements. This is headed 
" Gran Funcion," a term applied to any great spectacular 
entertainment, and equally used as a heading for posters 
of operas, buU-fights, theatrical and circus performances, 
and such like showy or sensational exhibitions. 

These processions are formed of confraternities of 
priests, and of people ; each having a distinctiye appella- 
tion, signs of recognition, slight modification of one 
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general style of dress, and some peculiar emblems. 
Attired as Nazarenes, in long, belted, gowns — the trail 
being borne on the arm of the wearer — witJi buckled 
shoes, high conical brimless hats from which are sus- 
pended mask-curtains, before and behind, covering face 
and shoulders, their look is altogether sufliciently pic- 
turesque in antique costume and varying colours to 
please for the moment an artistic eye. They carry 
banners, official staves, huge candles, and the clerical 
confraternities various ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 
Thus they form guards of honour for colossal images 
borne in their midst, and followed by penitents — always 
women — ^in Judas' coloured costume, with dishevelled 
hair, knotted cords suspended from their waists, and 
frequently bare-footed. These painted-wood images, of 
coarsest execution, and some of them horribly grotesque, 
are borne on platforms by men concealed underneath by 
hanging drapery. They usually represent Christ being 
scourged, or crowned with thorns and mocked, or 
crucified between thieves — ^the Virgin, and attendant 
Maries, and John, at the foot of the cross. They are 
called Pasos. Strictly speaking the word Paso means 
a figure of Christ in some event of his Passion, But it 
is now appUed to others also, and especially to images 
of the Virgin. Indeed, this royal-robed, crowned, and 
lace-handkerchiefed manikin, seems to be the most 
popular of the Pasos from the crowds that follow and 
adorations offered to it. One cannot fail to be reminded 
by these processions, of the old idolatries brought by 
the Phoenicians,, and their Pagan successors, to these 
shores. Especially does this devotion to the Paso of 
the Virgin, as Queen of Heaven, with jewelled diadem, 
VOL. n. K 
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zone of pearls, and mantle of fabulous cost, make us 
think of the worship of the Great Goddess of the 
Ephesians, of the Babylonian Astarte, and Carthagenian 
Salambo. Now, as then was the case, reverence of 
images carried through the streets, is exacted. The early 
Christians, Eufina and Justina — as heretofore intimated 
— ^were, in the third century, sacrificed to the fury of 
a Pagan mob, for disregard of the deference due to 
a Sevillian idol- Venus. And in this year — 1873 — of 
Eoman Catholic supremacy in this same city of SevUle, 
fanatical fury, but for the interposition of a tempo- 
rary republican government, would have sacrificed in 
like manner a conscientious foreign Christian, who 
refused to bow down to a graven image, deeming it 
disobedience to the commandment of God. The pro- 
cessions, after marching and countermarching through 
the streets, and past the principal churches, under mili- 
tary escort, and to the music of drum and trumpet, 
usually proceed to the Cathedral, which they enter, 
passing, and kneeling to, the sepulchred wafer ; which, 
being made by man, God has commanded, "Thou 
shalt not bow down thyseK unto." It is like the 
idols of silver, and gold, and wood, the work of 
men's hands, brought to do it reverence. " They that 
made them," saith the Psalmist, " are like unto them ; 
so is every one that trusteth in them. But our God is 
in the heavens I " One cannot look on this still 
cherished inheritance of olden idolatry, without recalling 
also that mournful appeal of David — "It is time for 
thee. Lord, to work; for they have made void thy 
law!" 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Moorish Alcazar — ^Entrance — Principal Patio. 
Suite of Halls. Hall of Ambassadors — its 
Ante-Eooms. Patio de las Munecas. Upper 
Suite of Eooms. The Alcazar Restored Falls 
FAR Below the Alhambra in its Euin — in Plan, 
Extent, and Decorative Arabesque — although 
effective, to those Unacquainted with High. 
Arabic Art. Exterior Gates and Patios. Gardens. 
Baths of Marla de Padilla. Pedro el Cruel — 
his Murders. A Bold Judge. King of Granada 
— ^his Participation in the Siege of Seville. Pri- 
vate Duels encouraged by Public Practices. 
Challenge of Sevilllan Moors. Extraordinary 
Feat of Arms. Knightly Sarcasm. A Moor*s 
Eevenge. Origin of Wa la Ghalib illa Alla. 

Of the Moorish axchitectural remains in Seville, the 
most interesting is the Alcazar ; and to one who has 
not seen the Alhambra at Granada, it seems indeed the 
marvel of Sj)ain, so dazzling and fairy-like are still 
some few portions of this royal residence of Moorish 
Kalif and Christian King. 

This Al KasT — house of Caesar — a name significant 
of sovereignty, was built in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, on the site of the palace of the old Eoman 
Praetor. Although occupied by St. Ferdinand, the 
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Christian conqueror of Seville, in the thirteenth century; 
the injuries it sustained during the siege, and subse- 
quently from neglect, and the damaging uses to which 
parts of it were put from time to time, led Don Pedro 
in the fourteenth century to employ Moorish workmen 
of Granada for its general restoration. Enough merely 
of their work remains to make plain the contrast 
between the genuine Moorish decoration, and later and 
coarser imitations ; for the wear and tear, and wanton- 
ness of war, of the several centuries since, as well as 
the wretched taste of later occupants, such as Charles V 
and the Philips, caused many rude efforts at copying 
the Moorish work 

One, of our many visits to the Alcazar, was in com- 
pany with a Swiss architect of the Paris Ec61e des 
Beaux- Arts, just returning from a professional tour to 
the East, and along the route of Saracenic African 
conquests into Spain, studded the whole way with 
architectural remains of that people. The misappre- 
hensions and speculations of Academic education, had 
been corrected by abundant practical observations ; and 
his criticisms on the Alcazar were found as instructive, 
as his general conversation was entertaining. If 
Monsieur Binion should — as he thinks possible — ^carry 
his knowledge from the Old East to the New West, the 
Americans will know how to put it to account, in 
throwing the graces of art about a land to which nature 
has been bounteous in monuments of grandeur. 

To discriminate between the genuine Moorish work, 
and its Spanish imitations in the Alcazar, the following 
suggestions may be found useful The Cufic lettering 
is nearly entirely rectangidar ; the Ajabic, curvilineax. 
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The beginning of a letter is above ; its terminal part, or 
flourish below. If we see it otherwise it shows itself to 
be an ignorant imitation. The Arabians never repre- 
sented any forms of animal life in their decorations. 
Where these are seen — ^whether insects, birds, quad- 
rupeds, or any part of the human body— as at the 
Alcazar in many places, it is a sure sign of Christian 
restoration. So, likewise, are coloured stucco doors and 
shutters, of Christian workmanship. Thoso of the 
Arabs are of inlaid wood. And they used mosaic dados, 
of finest finish and figures, for wainscoting and flooring ; 
not the painted clay azulejos, afterwards substituted by 
the Spaniards, who lost the Arab art of making this 
useful, enduring, and beautiful decoration. The cobimns 
inside the rooms and halls of the Alcazar, may have 
been placed where now found, by the Moors ; but they 
are not of Moorish make ; there is nothing Arabic about 
them; they are palpably Eoman, and were probably 
brought from neighbouring Italica. Those familiar 
with such proofs of the past see, especially in the 
Verdo Antico, the signs of the old classical chisel The 
colimms of the principal patio are clearly of renaissance 
art, not Moorish. The Moorish column is a cylinder — 
sculptured or plain — the top of which has three mould- 
ings round it ; and the capital which rests upon it is 
cubic, which also may be either sculptured or plain. 
Any great deviation from this type is evidence of 
another style of art. If it be but slight it is proof of 
a bastard, or Hispano-Moorish pretension. 

The facade of the Alcazar impresses the tyro favour- 
ably, parts of it being of arabesque decoration, although 
the inscription above the doorway is of Gothic letter- 
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ing, and that on the iron gate, although Cufic, has most 
of its characters upside-down, a proof of the ignorance 
of those who attempted to pass it off as Moorish work. 
The entrance hall contains nothing worthy of attei;ition, 
except a carefully preserved specimen of old stucco- 
arabesque ; showing the damaged condition in which a 
great part of the walls of the building were found, when 
the last attempts were made for its restoration — ^within 
the present century. One word only is legible, " Kalif." 
The corridor, first to the left, then to the right — of 
coarsest possible otnamentation — Pleads to a quadrilateral, 
uncovered court, about eighty by sixty feet in extent, 
with an arcade on each side sixteen feet wide. Twenty 
pairs, and four comer triplet-groups, of renaissant com- 
posite, white marble cohimns, border this court. They 
give support to twenty small, scalloped, or lobulated 
and pointed, horseshoe arches ; and four arches of large 
size, and similar style, situated midway the four ranges 
of smaller arches. Upon the arches is built an open, 
stucco-screen-work, in lozenge panels, and Moorish 
pattern, except the occasional intrusion — only observ- 
able on close inspection — of something of animal nature 
amid the foliage, flower, and shell decoration. These 
screens uphold an arabesque frieze, on which the Spanish 
royal shields have been obtruded. And above the frieze 
is an entablature of meanest make, surmounted by a 
balustraded gallery, shut in by a window-glazing, giving 
it the appearance of a gardener's hothouse. All this 
"top-hamper" is of modem constmction, The screen- 
work below is restorative of original work, but of coarser 
execution. The court and arcades are floored with white 
marble ; and a fountain in the middle still flings abroad 
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its spray to fill the court with flitting rainbows, as sun 
and zephyrs bid them come and go. Deep alcoves 
imder the eastern arcade were resting-places of Moorish 
Sovereignty. These, to the height of from four to five 
feet are now lined by painted azulejos in place of the 
Moorish mosaic dado — as is all the lower part of the 
wall of the arcades. Above this azulejo wainscoting is 
a narrow fiUet made of genuine old arabic fragments, 
mingled with many pieces of defective lettering in such 
manner as to be altogether unintelligible. The ceiling 
of the arcade is a wooden artesonado. A small door 
at the south-east comer of the court has a perfectly 
preserved Cufic band, signifying " There is no God but 
God. Honour to the Euler.'' The large door on the 
north side of the patio has also a genuine Cufic band 
along the edges, similarly expressive *' There is no God 
but God." " Praise to God :'' and " To the Kalif," in gilt 
letters. These, and such like inlaid, wooden doors, are 
undoubted remnants of Moorish work. In Spanish re- 
productions the £gures are always painted in mosaic. 
Inlaying was too delicate and troublesome a process for 
them. 

From the north, south, and west arcades are entrances 
to large halls, closed by doors of inlaid wood. The hall 
on the south side is pierced with windows toward the 
patio, paved and wainscoted with Spanish azulejos, and 
has a mean wooden ceiling of modern work. Under a 
simple arch, access is had to an unlighted sleeping 
apartment to the east. The pillars of this arch, and 
those of the windows of the main-hall, are evidently 
relics of Roman Italica. From the large 4oor of this 
TiaU some of the wooden mosaics have fallen out, show- 
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ing the great age, and consequent shrinkage of the 
material In several instances of the Spanish restora- 
tion of doors and shutters, the fallen pieces are replaced 
upside down, rendering the reading of the decorative 
inscriptions impossible, even by those somewhat familiar 
with Arabic characters. The door-niche of this hall 
— ^for water jars — is permanently closed by plastering ; 
but the Arabic inscription above it "To the Kalif" 
remains legible. A horseshoe-arch doorway leads from 
this, to a suite of three smaller rooms to the west. 
These, and some other parts, were coarsely restored by 
the Duke of Montpensier, who occupied the Alcazar 
nearly twenty years ago, by grant of the Spanish Queen, 
Isabella the Second. The rough stucco-arabesque above, 
and around the ajimez windows overlooking the garden, 
is most untastefuUy and un-Moorishly coloured. Sharp 
outlines and hard tones, however flashy the -patchwork, 
do not give the charm of Moorish blending and har- 
monizing. At the west end of these rooms, turning to 
the right, a long apartment is entered, of like general 
style and coarse finish as the last, except that the ceUing 
instead of being stucco is of inlaid wood. Midway this 
apartment, which seems like a grand corridor connecting 
suites of rooms, is the entrance, under three small horse- 
shoe-arches, to the Hall of Ambassadors. This grand 
saloon is not only the finest in the Alcazar for general 
plan, but also for its numerous details, and their rich- 
ness of finish. Perhaps these imposing advantages con- 
tributed to preserve it from the damaging neglect, and 
even wanton injury, to which other parts of the building 
were subjected. Not that it escaped altogether the en- 
grafting upon it some few Spanish excrescences of 
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omamentation, for Juan II who about the middle of 
the fifteenth century did much for the preservation of its 
original richness, violated the rules of Arabic art by 
intruding into it both birds, and human portraits ; yet 
these are so enwrapped by the wonderful mesh of 
Moorish magnificence, that they are rarely noticed 
except by experts. This haU may be regarded as suffi- 
ciently exemplifying to the mere amateur, the eflfect of 
the completed Arabic omamentation in colours. And 
looking upon it he may fancy what must have been the 
glory of the Alhambra HaU of Ambassadors, when its 
twice the height, and many times the" broad extent of 
marvellous garniture of golden and rainbow radiance, 
was untarnished and unharmed. The walls and arches 
of the Alcazar Hall of Ambassadors, seem covered with 
a gorgeous cloth of gold, and tracery in colours, above the 
£Lzulejo wainscoting. High up, are jalousies-^latticed 
windows — the Moorish rrumcharoMes — ^for'ibhe women to 
look from, unseen. A later addition of Spanish bal- 
conies spoils the mystery of these. And above all, 
a Toedia-naranja — ^half-orange — dorm is thrown, of 
beautiful curve, proportions, and inlaid omamentation. 
Original Arabic inscriptions in this haU indicate its 
Moorish use. One of these, on a band around panels of 
stucco decoration, calls it " the place of the crown," that 
is, of sovereignty. Another band, still lower, is inscribed 
" the righteous of all righteous." And on the grand- 
entrance-door from the patio,, of undoubted Arabic 
inlaid work, is decorative lettering signifying "the 
throne room of the Alcazar.'' The entrance to this 
haU from the corridor, that ordinarily used by visitors, 
has been less lucky than that leading from the patio. 
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in escaping desecration. Above the beautiful horseshoe- 
arches, facing the corridor, is a broad band of gilt birds 
—eagles, pigeons, quails, and peacocks, are distinguish- 
able. This is surely not Arabic. Many a sinister 
meaning is conveyed by art-decoration. What more 
expressive symbol of Spanish conceit, than the showiest 
and shallowest of birds? Is the peacock an artistic 
satire ? 

The Hall of Ambassadors communicates on the north 
and south sides, under rich Arabic arches, supported by 
Eoman-Italica pillars, with ante-rooms. These are of 
plainer decoration than the hall of which they are mere 
appendages. That to the north opens into a prettj- 
little court — The Patio de las Mufiecas. Square, and 
marble floored, this children's patio has an arcade on its 
four sides, bordered by delicate pillarets, which support 
horseshoe, scalloped edged arches, and lozenge pandled 
screen- work. Above this, an entablature is surmounted 
by steUated-borde^ed blank panels, alternating with 
lattice- work. And these are overtopped by an open 
arcade, the balustrade, arches, screens, and 6omice, of 
which, are an effective restoration by Don Pedro's 
Moorish employes, of the original Arabic work. The 
finish however of many parts of this little patio, is not 
of the exquisitely delicate character observable in some 
of the still existing remains of the Alhambra. But the 
pure white stucco and marble materials, give it a much 
more chaste and pleasing look than most of the rooms 
already examined, and all those which follow; the 
characteristics of which may be summed up thus: — 
coarse plaster ornamentation of bastard arabesque, of 
harsh and hard colouring, by those who had no know- 
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ledge of Moorish art, or no capacity as workmen in 
these latter days to reproduce it in perfection. 

A small room to the west and a larger one to the 
north of the Patio de las Muiiecas, are in the rude style 
of restoration. And east of this little court, a small 
ante-chamber ^ves access to a large haU, alcoved at one 
end and the side, for sleeping and dressing rooms. The 
arches and adjacent parts of the walls, and the ceilings, 
are decorated in rough stucco tracery, and meanest 
recent colouring — probably when Montpensier occupied 
the palace. With the exception of the few words — 
"To us"— "The Sultan"— the (professedly) Arabic let- 
tering is so incorrect, and hampered also by Spanish 
flourishing, as to be altogether illegible to the Moors, 
who often visit the Alcazar — one of the monuments of 
their proud Peninsular empire. This last-mentioned 
hall communicates with the principal patio — already 
described. Eetuming to which, the circuit of the lower 
apartments of the palace is completed. 

The suite of rooms above, of corresponding extent, 
formed no part of the Moorish Alcazar. They have all 
been added since the Christian conquest, and altered 
from time to time, according to the whim, or ideas of 
comfort, of succeeding royal occupants : some deference 
however being paid to consistency of decoration, by 
adopting the arabesque style, although of very indif- 
ferent execution. A very common-place stairway leads 
from a room adjoining the puppet patio, to the upper 
floor; passing on the way the pretty little azulejo 
Oratory, built by Isabella I — for her place of prayer 
during her residence in the Alcazar. The stroll through 
these modern rooms boots but little, beyond the fine 
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view of the palace garden and its rustic gaUery, from 
the south windows ; and that of the Hall of Ambassa- 
dors firom a balcony above, and of the Patio de 1^ 
Mimecas from its upper arcade. In finishing his visit, 
a scrutinizing observer is apt to think that with the 
exception of the last-named parts, the Alcazar in its 
restoration, and power of enchantment, falls far below 
the Alhambra even in its unhindered ruin. 

The same card of admission which gives entrance to 
the Alcazar, wiU open its garden-gate to one who wishes 
to wander through its green alleys and labyrinths. The 
approach to the Alcazar is by one of two portals situated 
a short distance south of the east end of the Cathedral. 
One of these, the Puerta ddl Leon — ^so called from a 
liop painted above it — Pleads to the Patio de la Monteria, 
directly in front of the Alcazar. The other portal — 
over which is a rude retablo of the Conception — gives 
access to the Patio de las Banderas. On the latter is 
the office of the Alcaide of the Alcazar, from whom is 
obtained the card of admission to the palace and gardens. 
Between the above-named patios is a colonnaded, and 
covered, carriage-way and walk, called the Apeadero. It 
was built by Philip III ; and from it a corridor leads to 
the entrance gate of the gardeji. Once inside, and 
having passed the huge tank where Philip V in his 
monkish seclusion, and in imitation of pre-apostolic 
pursuit, spent his days in fishing, the nearest approach 
he could make to the discipleship he vainly professed — 
the visitor may stroll on — through forests of ever-green 
and fruit trees, fountains and lakelets on every hand, 
and fragrance leading him like the bee from sweets to 
sweets amid a wilderness of fiowers. The Emperor 
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Charles V, to whom the restoration of this Andalucian 
beauty-spot is mainly due, seems to have faUen under 
unwontedly subduing and sunny influences, when he 
spent his honeymoon here with Isabella of Portugal. 
They were married in the Hall of Ambassadors — fit for 
the nuptial ceremony of the Sovereign, whose Spanish 
Court was the proudest and most splendid in Christen- 
dom at that day. 

Under a part of the palace, and accessible from the 
garden, as weU as from the former apartments of Maria 
de Padilla the favourite mistress (he had more than 
one) of the Spanish King Pedro I, are the Baths still 
known by her name — Banos de PadiUa. They are now 
within thick walls; are gloomy, chilly, forbidding, 
and feel subterranean ; although said to have been in 
her day, screened alone by orange, citron, and myrtle ; 
perfoijaed by roses, violets, and jessamine; and made 
musicfd by aviaries of nightingales. The influence 
of this woman over Don Pedro in their private rela- 
tions must have been great ; for whatever ties of family 
and friendship he sundered, his attachment to her, 
remained through life. K, however, she sought to 
exercise it in the interests of humanity, it failed 
of efiect in subduing that savage disposition mani- 
fested toward all others in public and private, and 
for which he was branded by the surname " el Cruel." 
True, Philip II strove to relieve Don Pedro's memory 
from the odium of his crimes. This came of a natural 
sympathy of absolutism, as well as of a cold and cruel 
heart, with despotism and wickedness. Don Pedro was 
a tyrant, both as man and monarch. In his private and 
public life he was deterred by no considerations of 
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justice or mercy, from the gratification of his ferocious 
wilL As in his personal relations he restrained not his 
passions, so in his political government they alone 
guided his exercise of arbitrary power, which sought to 
destroy all prerogatives of co-ordinat,e branches. Thus 
did- he especially strive to humiliate the nobles, who 
presented the chief obstacle to his aggressions. And 
thus, his usurpations being followed up by his succes- 
sors, came that an£a*chy, which in the next century 
resulted in the Baronial league which dictated terms to 
royalty; and emboldened by success, told an inter- 
meddling Papal legate who threatened them with 
excommunication, that "those who advised the Pope 
that he had a right to interfere in the temporal concerns 
of Castile, deceived him ; and that they had a perfect 
right to depose their monarch on sufficient grounds, 'and 
should exercise it." When, at a later day, through the 
relentless crusade against human rights of Priests and 
Princes, armed with the judgments of a secret tribunal, 
and with the flames of an auto de U, all power became 
merged in the irresponsible despotism of Philip II, it is 
not surprising, that that monarch should have favoured 
the claims of Pedro's memory to vindication by him- 
seK, heir as he was, alike of his cruel character, and his 
blood-stained kingdom. Nor that he should have 
sought to show, however vainly, that Pedro the Cruel 
should have been called Pedro the Just But immutable 
histor)'-, and popular tradition, have decreed it other- 
wise. And the enormity of his crimes must have 
exceeded all precedent, seeing that they struck so deep 
into the popular heart they have neither been forgotten, 
nor forgiven by the common people, even in consi- 
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deration of his warring upon powerful vassals, the 
feudal oppressors of the people — laying waste their 
estates, and bringing them to the scaffold. 

On the marble floor near the entrance of the Sala de 
Embajadores of the Alcazar, and on that of the Patio de 
los Munecas, stains are shown, probably ferruginous, 
but said to have been caused by murders instigated by 
Don Pedro. Certain it is that in this Palace was killed 
by his command, his half-brother Don Fadrique. 
Indeed, it is of record, that while Don Fadrique was in 
the agonies of death, Don Pedro's own dagger gave the 
final blow. Here also el Eey Bermejo, a deposed King 
of Granada, came, under promise of safe conduct from 
Don Pedro — ^bringing with him immense wealth in 
gems. His treacherous host had him slain, and seized 
his treasures, among which was the great ruby now set 
in the British crown, and which was given by Don 
Pedro, after the battle of Navarrete, to the Black 
Prince, who aided him in that fight against a better 
man — his half-brother Henry of Trastamara. Neither 
the acquisition of the great ruby, nor of the great 
diamond — ^the Koh-i-Noor — of English symbolical sove- 
reignty, is free from the taint of sin. Don Fadrique's 
death was avenged years after by his brother Henry ; 
who, from the time of the brutal murder of their mother 
Dona Leonor de Guzman, never trusted Don Pedro, 
whatever his professions of confidence and regard. He 
believed him to be a monster of selfishness — ^utterly 
devoid of both fraternal affection, and personal good 
faith ; and he never ceased to struggle, although for a 
long time, hopelessly, to relieve his country from 
despotism, and its attendant calamities. Finally, Don 
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Pedro being besieged in the castle of Montiel by Henry 
at the head of a strong force, attempted to escape iu 
disguise. But being discovered, he was killed, in a ia/ce 
to face encounter, by his own brother. It was fit that 
Henry's hand should avenge his brother Fadrique's and 
his mother's murder. But in so doing Henry of Trasta- 
mara also punished the assassin of two young natural 
brothers, slain in their prison at Carmona: and the 
murderer of Blanche of Bourbon, Don Pedro's own wife, 
whom he abandoned two days after their marriage for 
the lawless love of Maria de Padilla; and whom having 
first imprisoned, he afterwards sacrificed for fear that she 
might become a rallying point for factious nobles. So 
likewise retribution overtook the royal assassin of his own 
cousin Don Juan of Aragon ; of Isabella, Don Juan's 
widow ; and of Dona Juana de Lara, his sister-in-law. 

But, they were not alone the noble bom who were 
struck down by this sceptred brute. All who gave 
him umbrage, or provoked his cupidity, the humblest 
as the highest, and wherever the thirst of blood or greed 
of gain seized him, fell at his bidding. Thus it was that 
Alvarez Osorio had his head struck oflF in his presence. 
And thus his treasurer L^vi was slain, and his property 
confiscated to the uses of his perfidious master. The 
number of Don Pedro's murders in private brawls has 
never been known ; for all who were privy to them felt, 
that their tongues were better torn out by the roots 
than made instruments of exposing these dark passages 
of his history, which would have added vastly to the 
already scarcely restrainable indignation of the masses. 
He had a passion for intrigues and adventures under 
cover of night There was a spiciness about them 
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pleasing to his prurient desires. Even the risk served 
but to enhance his enjojrments — ^for to him it ceased to 
be really dangerous by throwing oflf his disguise. It 
was then too, that he sought to force resisting virtue ; as 
in the case of Mma Coronel, to whom he had made 
dishonourable proposals; and who, escaping from his 
pursuit, fled to a neighbouring convent ; the sanctity of 
which being violated by the royal ruffian, she poured 
boiling oil upon her head, disfiguring herself with 
fearful scars. Even the appointed guardians of life, 
and property, and the public peace, were not safe when 
this worse than highwayman was abroad at midnight. 
Lurking near the residence of a noble lady, into which 
he had vainly sought to gain admission, the night- 
watch, ignorant of his person, ordered him away. An 
altercation ensued, and Don Pedro stabbing him to the 
heart, escaped, as he supposed, undetected. But an old 
woman near by happening at the moment to look out of 
her window, saw the night-watch slain, and recognized 
Don Pedro by the noise of loosely articulated knee and 
ancle-joints, peculiar to himself in walking. Summoned 
as a witness in the investigation of the affair, she testi- 
fied her belief that the king was the murderer. Where- 
upon Don Pedro admitted the offence. And the Primer 
Asistente, who, pure from companionship with nature, 
had been brought from rural life, and appointed to office 
by Don Pedro, because of his rare fidelity and firmness, 
and to arrest thereby the general tendency to violence 
and wickedness encouraged by the king's own example, 
promptly pronounced the following judgment — "In 
punishment of your guilt, I pass sentence of death upon 
you. That sentence I shall execute to the extent of 
VOL. n. L 
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my power. But, as I cannot have control of your 
person, the judgment shall take efifect on your efl&gy, 
bearing your resemblance, and wearing apparel like 
your own. Thus I testify my horror of your deed ; and 
thus, also, I fulfil, as far as in my power, the duty of 
my office. You will witness the execution. May it be 
some atonement for the offence, and produce on your 
mind a salutary effect I" The utterance of this decree 
was a bold experiment on Don Pedro's forbearance. 
And for a few moments it seemed as if a thunder-cloud 
of wrath would burst over the Asistente — Juan Pqsqiial, 
But admiration for the daring, as well as the duty, of 
the act, prevailed over the anger first felt by Don Pedro 
for what he thought presumption and insolence. It 
was certainly an unwonted submission of himself, and 
his sovereignty, to the judgment of another, when he 
announced his assent to the decree. This was on the 
next day carried into execution in the presence of 
the king, and on the spot where the crime had been 
committed. There, upon the executioner's block, and 
witnessed by the excited multitude, the efl&gy was 
beheaded ; and by command of the judge the head was 
placed in a niche of the adjoining hoiise, there to re- 
main a month exposed to the public gaze, in token of a 
sentence deemed rash even in its empty fulfilment ; in 
truth, a mere mockeiy of justice. It was Don Pedro's 
whimsical order at a later day, that his marble bust 
should for ever after occupy the niche where the head 
of the eflBgy had been temporarily placed. Such is the 
statement in the annals of Seville by Zurita. Certain 
it is, that a bust of Don Pedro is now seen niched in 
the front wall of a house at the comer of the Calle de 
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Justiciero and Calle de Velador, which is pointed out 
as the scene of the above-mentioned events. He seems 
to have been fool enongh to flatter himself with the 
idea, that posterity would honour him for his great 
example of submission to law. Blinded, as he wsw by 
habitual despotism, and the slavish obedience to his 
wiU of all about him, he could not see, that the long 
generations of the emancipated future execrating the 
memory of the monarch-murderer, and despising that 
priestly subserviency which desecrated the Sanctuary of 
a just and righteous God to the uses of his, and his 
mistress's, entombment, would look on that bust solely 
as a memorial of his disregard of all laws — human and 



When speaking of the Alhambra it was stated that 
Ibn-l-ahmar — sometimes caUed Alhamar— he who con- 
solidated the power, and made prosperous and for- 
midable the Moorish kingdom of Granada, had aided 
Ferdinand III, of Castile and Leon, in the conquest of 
Seville. To this he w^s instigated by motives of per- 
sonal revenge ; an ignorance of which has left him open 
to imputations of apostacy, and want of political 
sagacity, in thus warring against those of his own re- 
ligious faith, and strengthening that power which 
finally overthrew, with his own magnificent realm, the 
Moorish dominion in Spain. Gathered from history 
and tradition, the circumstances of this event may be 
briefly, and appropriately referred to, in connection with 
the Alcazar ; for it was the home of one who had in- 
curred Alhamar's hate, by an act of perfidy which made 
it the prison of another, who possessed his love. 

Shortly after the fall of Cordova into the hands of 
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the Christians, Aben-Hud, the Moorish Sovereign of 
Seville, desirous of alliance with those of kindred faith, 
sent his son Aben-Ismael, on a mission of friendship to 
Alhamar, King of Granada. Ismael was received as 
became the occasion of his visit, and the kingly 
character of his host, with munificent hospitality and 
unreserved confidence. Among those of high lineage 
and destiny, into whose presence he was admitted, was 
Morima, the betrothed in marriage of the king, Alhamar, 
and the idol of his affections. Her exceeding beauty, 
and the graces of her mind and manners, impressed 
Ismael with a passion for her possession, so reckless of 
all considerations of honour and duty, that, under 
favouring privileges of a royal guest, and with the aid 
of his confidential retinue, and protection of a strong 
escort, he succeeded in seizing her person and escaping, 
before intelligence of the deed could be conveyed to 
the Kassabah — where the King then resided. Pursuit 
proved fruitless ; Ismael reached Seville in safety ; but 
was instantly followed by an indignant message to the 
King of Seville of his son's breach of faith, and a de- 
mand for the immediate release of Morima. Deluding 
Alhamar for a time by false professions, until prepara- 
tions were made for an expected invasion of his 
kingdom by Ferdinand, who had just achieved the con- 
quest of Cordova, Aben-Hud then threw off aU dis- 
guise, and sanctioned the treachery of Ismael by 
refusing to redress the wrongs complained of by the 
King of Granada. That monarch, wounded deeply in 
his personal affections and honour, as in his kingly 
character, became incensed beyond restraint of qold and 
calculating policy. He was of a blood^ which once in- 
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flamed, boiled until the springs of action were loosened 
from icy clogs, and put the whole being into responsive 
motion. On the altar of revenge he laid all considera- 
tions of creed and country, and marching in force to 
Seville, he met before its gates the Christian king, with 
whom he vowed its downfall; while his own heart 
cherished too the hope of Morima's deliverance. It 
does not fall within the scope of this incidental re- 
ference to recount the events of that memorable siege. 
They were many, and characterized by proofs of 
prowess and endurance on both sides. But it was seen, 
that, whatever at times were the triumphs of the 
besiegers in encounters attendant on sallies from the 
city, Alhamar showed no joy. His brow wore a fixed 
gloom; his lips gave no utterance of pleasure, even 
though himself the victor, and his deeds the theme of 
all praise and congratulation. In the then pride of 
chivalry, and honour of personal achievements in arms, 
this indifference to renown, and unchanging sadness of 
the King of Granada, were matters of astonishment to 
his Christian allies ; and taken in connection with the 
fact of his war upon co-religionists, threw about him 
an incomprehensible mystery. Among those whose 
interest was most deeply stirred by these facts, and in 
an especial manner by the moumfulness which rested 
like a pall upon him, alike in the ease of the camp, and 
eagerness of contest, was Garci Perez de Vargas, a 
CastUian knight high in favour with King Ferdinand. 
Vargas and Alhamar, in a mutual pursuit encompassed 
by perils had become strongly attached. There was a 
sympathy of noble nature, and of cultivated sensi- 
bilities, drawing them together. Spiritual affinity, the 
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most powerful of all bonds, held them in fast friend- 
ship. Vargas, vainly striving to assuage the sorrows of 
his companion in arms for a long time, finally prevailed 
upon him to reveal their cause, of which the Spaniards 
had before been ignorant. A speedy fall of Seville 
being hopeless, and its King remaining unmoved by the 
demand for the release of Morima, Alhamar in his 
desperation determined to gratify his revenge, and 
possibly hasten events, by challenging to mortal combat 
the destroyer of his hopes and happiness. This W6is 
the custom of the times. When royal despotism, or 
feudal violence, supplanted law; or private rights 
and honour, received no sufficient protection from ad- 
ministrative justice ; aU history has shown, that the 
wronged, if brave, redressed their grievances for them- 
selves. It has been, and is — ^for the " code of honour " 
has not been repealed by universal consent — an indi- 
vidual imitation of national example. Nor can it 
reasonably be expected to cease, even under the 
penalties of public law, until the law-makers them- 
selves, the pharisaically devout who thank God that 
they are not like other men, the seK-appointed mission- 
aries of Christian civilization, refrain from carrying 
bloodshed and devastation to the homes of others, aye, 
even to the hearthstones of the untaught heathen, from 
motives of passion, pride, or pelf. And the ruler of 
modem destiny, the mercantile spirit of the age, 
bearing on its banner the promise of knowledge and 
liberty, but in its heart the curse of covetousness, which 
makes colonial bondage, and civilized (!) vices — ^more 
hateful than the heathens — ^with drunkenness, disease, 
and death, the fate of those who trust to its assurances, 
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must not ask others to believe in its sanctity until it 
has purged itself of selfishness and sin. 

Vargas protested against the purpose of Alhamar to 
seek thus alone satisfaction for his wrongs. He resolved 
not to be deprived of his rights of friendship. And 
thus was initiated that extraordinary feat of arms, 
some of the collateral incidents of which have been 
graphically described by the Spanish historian Mariana. 
The Christian cavalier represented to the King of 
Granada, that Ismael, although the most dauntless and 
skilful of the Moorish warriors of Seville, would not 
stake the fruits of his successful daring upon the 
chances of an equal gage. Assured advantages might 
tempt him. And the proffer of decided odds, would, 
if he hesitated, serve to shame him into acceptance of 
the challenge. He therefore proposed, and it was at 
once acceded to by Alhamar, that the latter, whose 
cause would be espoused by five other knights, should 
demand redress of liis injuries from Ismael, and any 
eleven of his friends who dared to vindicate his base con- 
duct. The sanction of King Ferdinand was necessary to 
this cartel, as it would ri^k the safety of several of his 
chieftains. This was refused on the ground that the 
great disparity of numbers would make it a sporting 
away the lives of warriors whose services were iudis- 
pensable to their country. "Then,'' said Vargas to his 
Sovereign, "the claims of friendship upon me, indi- 
vidually, in this case, are imperious, and I shaU respond 
to them. As to our ally the Moor, he will not refuse my 
fulfilment of duty : and his regal rights allow him to 
say, who, in his own brave army, shall complete the 
number of his devoted band." This reply of Vargas 
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touched Ferdinand's sense of real regard for the King 
of Granada, ^^s well as his pride of Spanish chivalry, 
and of the great achievements whose fame was then 
resounding throughout Christendom — ^giving to himself 
a celebrity, which, in the papacy of Clement X, was 
signalized by his canonization. Detaining Vargas who 
was about to retire, the King finally gave his consent. 
And the Embassy bearing the challenge, having re- 
turned from the city, with the terms — two to one — 
studiously and specifically repeated, though accepted 
with show of scorn, Alhamar and his brother Selim, 
Moors, with their Spanish companions in arms, Vargas, 
Leon Pelayo Correa (Master of Santiago), Don Garceran 
de Lara, and Don Telleo de Osorio, were the first to 
reach the ground — a neutralized space of the great plain 
of San Sebastian south of the city, and between the 
hostile armies. The twelve Sevillian Moors, headed 
by Aben Ismael came shortly after. Alhamar promptly 
placed himself opposite to the leader of the Sevillians, 
a warrior as formidable in fight, as false in friendship. 
And with equal confidence that Chief accepted the 
selection of his foeman.. The first shock of the conflict 
showed ihe advantage of numbers. But lances being 
discarded, the more ponderous swords of the Spaniards 
told terribly against the lighter weapons of their 
enemies. No movement was made on either side to 
interpose in the duel of Alhamar and IsmaeL It was 
as if their associate champions had been instructed to 
that end. Separated from the rest each seemed resolved 
that his prey should not escape. Mutual hatred, from 
a deep sense of wrong with the former, and disap- 
pointment in overcoming Morima's fidelity with the 
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latter, inspired their efforts. But in strength, activity, 
and skill, they were so equally matched, that the issue 
long seemed doubtful Impelled by a fierceness gather- 
ing fresh force from the torture of doubt, they grappled 
in a desperate effort, each to unhorse the other. Both 
fell, locked in deadly embrace — Alhamar, happQy for 
himseK, uppermost. The shock deprived Ismael for the 
moment of all power. They had thrown away their 
arms when they seized each other in the final death 
struggle. But falling near to the lifeless body of Selim, 
Alhamar's brother, who had been slain shortly before, 
Alhamar grasped the sword at his side, and with arm 
nerved with renewed vengeance at the sight of his 
brother's blood, dealt Ismael a mortal blow. As life 
was welling away with the stream that had so long in- 
flamed his passions, the dying Moor asked of Alhamar, 
Torgiveness for the injuries done him : at the same time 
declaring that Morima, strictly guarded in the Alcazar, 
still lived, spotless as when she pledged her faith to 
Alhamar ; having resisted every means to win, or con- 
strain her, to its violation. And with his last breath 
he added — '' She shall be returned to you." 

The death of Ismael seemed to be a signal for a 
cessation of the combat. Eight of the Sevillians had 
fallen. Two only of their adversaries, Selim and Osorio. 
Leaving the survivors on opposite sides equal in 
number ; but not in power and prowess. ' Alhamar had 
just slain the chief warrior of the besieged city ; and 
near him were lying the ablest of his champions. The 
remaining four were no match for the formidable King 
of Granada, and the redoubtable Vargas, Lara, and the 
Master of Santiago — called by Ferdinand the best 
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knights in the Christian camp. Justice and honour 
having been vindicated, Alhamar, with the sanction of 
his companions in arms — all governed by that mercy 
which is a characteristic of brave and noble natures — 
said to the surviving Sevillians, " You have done your 
duty, and no one can impeach your courage. From 
what has passed it is plain, that a continuance of this 
contest must prove fatal to you. You are at liberty to 
withdraw if it so please you." They accepted the 
offer, and dejectedly retraced their steps to the city. 

The return of the victors to the camp was hailed by 
an army's exultant cheers. While receiving the con- 
gratulations of the Spanish King on their glorious 
achievement, and on the generous gift of life to their 
surviving enemies with which the contest had ceased, 
Vargas saw among the courtly throng surrounding the 
monarch, Don Inigo de Haro, a haughty CastOian. 
This descendant of a proud house, envious of Vargas' 
knightly fame, had on a former occasion cast dis- 
paraging reflections on his claims to noble rank, and 
on his right to wear the arms emblazoned on his shield. 
For that affront he would, at the time, have had to 
make honouiuble reparation, but that the King forbade 
such private redress of personal wrongs during the 
siege. The offence, however, was neither forgotten nor 
forgiven. And when, in the selection of the combatants 
to meet the Sevillian Moors, Ferdinand inquired their 
names, Vargas, determined to test the title of Don 
Inigo de Haro to his assumption of knighthood, named 
him as one. Haro, when notified of the selection, tamely 
assented, but qualified his so doing by the remark that 
the proposal was mad and foolish, against such odds ; 
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and thus entering an impKed caveat before the King, 
he thereby contrived to disengage himseK from the 
hazardous enterprise altogether. The recollection of 
all this was fresh with Vargas, when his eye lighted 
on the proud Castilian among those who crowded about 
the King to testify with him their congratulations, and 
their admiration of those who had just come, battered, 
and bruised, and bleeding, from the most memorable of 
the daring deeds of that famous siege. TaJdng advan- 
tage of a moment's pause in Ferdinand's remarks, he 
advanced toward Haro, and pointing to his own shield, 
hacked and hewn into a misshapen mass of metal, he 
remarked — *'Sir, in good sooth we must confess that 
you show greater respect for your coat of arms than 
I do for mine. Yours is preserved bright and spotless ; 
whilst mine, you see, is sorely sullied and disfigured." 
No keener sarcasm is of historical record, and it went 
deep into the soul of him who had called it forth. To 
his credit be it said, Haro became awakened thereby 
to a consciousness of his own folly and injustice ; and 
recovering from his confusion, he begged of Vargas to 
be permitted to atone thus publicly for the wrong he 
had done him, by acknowledging his fault and asking 
for forgiveness. Friendship followed, and continued 
through their lives.,.^^^ 

The first duty was that to the dead. Shortly after 
its fulfilment a herald arrived in the camp of the be- 
siegers from the city, bearing a message to Alhamar, 
that if he would on that night approach near to the 
gate of Seville, he should be re-ainited to Morima ; in 
obedience to the command of the messenger's master, 
Ismael, given to him before that chief left the Alcazar 
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for the fatal field. When night came the King of 
Granada left the camp, accompanied by his Mend^ 
Vargas, and a troop of horsemen to guard against any 
attack that might treacherously be made upon them. 
When near the appointed gate it was cautiously opened, 
and several persons issued therefrom beeuing something, 
which leaving, they returned and the gate was again 
closed. A voice from the battlements then said — 
" Approach Alhamar, the pledge of Ismael is redeemed." 
Instantly obejdng, the friends found lying on the 
ground a cofl&n. With painful distrust, yet led resist- 
lessly by the mystery of the proceeding, they lifted 
the lid. There, to their horror, lay the dead body of 
Morima, yet warm from its just stilled life-stream ; and 
a paper bearing the following — " Thus Ismael fulfils his 
promise to Alhamar. May anguish rend thy heart 
when thou seest thy efforts baffled, and thy hopes de- 
stroyed! And may a consciousness of thy having 
become an apostate in deed, whatever thy professions, 
add its scorpion stings to the pangs of thy despairing 
soul!" 

Such was the end of the King of Granada's efforts 
to recover his betrothed. When, after a siege of 
eighteen months, the remaining defenders of Seville, 
worn out by watchfulness, and perishing from want, 
surrendered, it was ascertained that Ismael had planned 
th^ murder of Morima, and the delivery of her dead 
body to Alhamar, and entrusted their fulfilment to 
Morax — the habitual and confidential executioner of 
his savage will — ^in the event of his fall in the coming 
combat. Thus did he resolve to gratify that intensest 
feeling of 6ate, sure to be felt by such a soul in its 
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last agony of disappointment : revenging on Morima 
her persistent scorn of his proposals ; and on Alhamar 
his one, single, unswerving, faithful, but fierce purpose 
to wrest her from him. 

Allied to the Christians for the conquest of Seville, 
that duty done, the King of Granada, honoured by 
those with whom he had co-operated, returned to his 
own dominions. Sorrow, supplanted for a brief space 
by the hopes and emotions to which Ismael's death- 
promise gave birth, resumed its place in his heart, 
to abide for ever. He possessed the confidence and 
aflFectiops of his people, and they welcomed him 
with proofs of tender attachment. Touched by their 
sympathy and devotion, he studiously sought to pro- 
mote their general well-being and happiness. Many 
educational and benevolent institutions were founded 
by him ; and among those of a monumental character 
— as before said — ^was the Palace of the Alhambra. 
One of the decorative inscriptions of which is Alha- 
mar's reply, when on his return from Seville, he was 
hailed as Conqueror. " Wa la ghalib ilia Alia " — said 
he — There is tw Conqueror hut God. A reply, which 
afterwards became, on shield and banner, as on embla- 
zoned palace-haUs, the Moorish motto of religious faith 
and trust in "That God, Who alone is God.'' 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

Paseo de las Delicias. Spanish Women. Married 
Relation. Calle de las Sierpes. Carnival. 
Drinks. Domingo de Pinata. Site of the Con- 
vent OF San Francisco. Ayuntamiento. Plaza 
DE San Prancisco. Inquisition. Tauromachl/i — 
Bull Fight. Feria — for Pleasure and Profit — 
AN Artistic Study. Spanla.rds not Drunken 
Brawlers — but an Example of Social Order and 
Decorum. La Fabrica de Tobaccos — Poisonous 

Effects of Tobacco. The Barber of Seville. 

« 

Among the sights of Seville — those of special pastime 
and pleasure — are the Carnival, Bull-fight, and Feria. 
The first, a Pagan saturnalia, strangely deemed the 
fittest preparation for the Christian's most solemn season 
of fasting and prayer; and in the Latin countries of 
Europe ushering in its observance. All are resolved 

To have a carnival of fun, 

Make merry while they may ; 
For forty days of fast began, 

They're damned imless they pray. 

The second, signalizing the termination of that solem- 
nity, and the re-birth of the Christian's exalted hopes, 
by catering to man*S most brutal passions. And the 
last, always statedly on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 
April, being a commingled agricultural fair, with all 
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available means of fun, fashion, and frolic. Seville 
shuts up house, and goes abroad to her three days' 
Champs Elys^es — the plain of San Sebastian — on that 
occasion. 

At other times, the Paseo de las Bdicias, the fashion- 
able afternoon promenade and drive, for a mile along the 
beautiful Guadalquivir, and then amid orange groves and 
flower gardens, is the resort of beauty and booty ; and 
where they are, gallants and gamblers, not less in Spain 
than elsewhere, are sure to come. It has been said that 
" Seville and Granada are Spain." It is not surprising 
that some so think, when we consider the former with 
its riches of art and halo of romance; and the latter 
with its Alhambra and cotemporary remains at every 
turn. Nevertheless it is more correct to say that he 
who has not seen these pties has not seen Spain — 
especially the Spain of the past; It is curious to 
observe how nearly 200,000 people — the present popu- 
lation of Seville — have held on to traditional slothful- 
ness and self-satisfaction. The spirit of change tired of 
overturning all things elsewhere, on coriiing to this 
indolent, contented, and seductive Queen of Andalucia, 
threw itself on her bed of orange-blossoms and fell fast 
asleep. Thus, something of the by-gone graceful and 
picturesque, has been left to charm the stranger who 
strolls toward sunset along the Delicias to see the 
Spanish maiden, as she always has been, more beauti- 
fully billowy in the bend of her head, her form, and 
step, than the stream at her side, which flows by in 
pride of its Sevillian daughters. Whatever must be 
conceded of the lovely to the commingling of the rose 
and lily in the northern complexion, beyond any pre- 
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tension of the sun-tint of the south, it cannot be denied 
that its associate lath-like shape and stijffness, are 
shamed by the elegance of figure and suppleness of the 
Senora — ^balanced on tiny feet, worthy of being models 
for those of the Madonna which got Murillo into trouble 
with the Holy Tribunal. Crowned too, she is, by raven 
tresses as luxuriant and shining, but softer than a 
Gitana's, and which scorn companionship with aught 
save the sovereignty of a black lace veil falling half 
over the forehead and temples, like a shadowy frame to 
eyes that flash strange fires through long silken lashes, 
and to a mouth wreathed in witchery. Tossing, float- 
ing, folding, and gracefully sporting with winsome hand 
her sceptre-fan, as none other than its owner knows 
how, to tell either mischief or meaning; when thus 
seen passing and repassing, the stranger is apt to think 
that, however much has been said against Spanish ways 
and waywardness, there is something after all about 
some of them quite refreshing and captivating. The 
daQy afternoon drive or promenade, done, the women 
go home to solitude, sometimes to prepare for the opera, 
at others, if common rumour — often a common liar — do 
not slander them, to indulge in flirtations or less par- 
donable intrigues ; the privilege of Senoras, for the 
chains of matrimony are said by some to be lightly 
and gaily worn in Spain. While the liberty of Senoritas 
is hedged around by all kinds of restrictions. Bolts 
and bars confront even their acknowledged lovers, 
who are frequently seen in courtship's evening hours 
standing in the street, whispering, through iron-grated 
windows, delicious nothings to their charmers within 
their prison-homes. As to the men, when night comes. 
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they, with few exceptions, repair in the mass to the 
" Calle de las Sierpes " — the Street of Serpents — where 
are found many of the noxious reptiles whose heads 
have not yet been bruised. This is the place of fancy 
shops, and by day the resort of fancy-shoppers, and 
therefore of loafing cabalieros; ^CTi^foT/ieTi-mendicants, 
who will not forfeit an iota of their self-respect by 
stooping to leg, but will return your gracious gift with 
a$ gracious a " con dios." Here too are aguadores, with 
kettles of hot water over little furnaces, to temper the ' 
cold to your liking ; and lottery-ticket vendors, men, 
women, and children, screaming a discord distracting even 
to donkeys and dogs, the only /<mr-footed beasts allowed 
to trespass on this thoroughfare of fashion and folly. But 
when Las Delicias is deserted, with darkness the scene 
of the CaUe de las Sierpes is changed. Then it becomes 
the rendezvous of licentiousness, lewdness, and gam- 
bling. Caf^s and Casinos line the way with brilliance 
and beastliness, and the pave itseK swarms with frailty. 
Thus the hours roll on until the Sevillano, surfeited for 
a time with the sensualism of Las Sierpes, turns away 
to go, anywhere but home, untU the eleven o'clock de- 
jeuner of the next morning. Happiness is not thought 
the usual accompaniment of domestic life here. Spanish 
trifling with the sanctity ,of the married relation, in effect 
is like Anglo-Saxon matrimonial trading. The home of 
either soon becomes the least agreeable of all places to 
its victims. 

As to the special pastimes mentioned above, the 
Carnival leads the way, after a somewhat monotonous 
winter season. That of Seville has its peculiarities. 
These consist in its chief display being centralized at 
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the great square — ^the Plaza Nueva ; the mountain will 
not go to Mahommed, the people must come to the scene 
of gaiety ; hence new life is constantly being breathed 
into it ; and this is added to at night, by the animated 
feature of side-walk gipsy dances ; when gas-lights and 
strange shadows among the orange trees, increase the 
mystery of mask and domino, courtly costume and 
fanciful device. This public merriment is free from 
riot and rudeness. If not intellectually and morally 
elevating, it is at least inoffensively amusing. This is 
probably due to the national abstinence — the rule with 
few exceptions — ^from spirituous and malt drinks ; those 
fiery and ferocious stimulants, the common disturbers 
of the public peace among northern European nations, 
and their too frequently debased emigrants to America. 
Street-stands, and carriers of oriental-looking water-jars, 
and neat little rack-trays of tin and burnished brass for 
glasses, and azucarUlo penales — made of flavoured egg- 
albumen and sugar beaten together and dried — are 
found wherever people " most do congregate " in Spain. 
Madrid is specially remarkable for these r^rescos— de- 
licious and harmless beverages ; Horchatas as they are 
there called, made of the expressed juice of various 
vegetable substances, frozen, and drank with water, or 
barley-water, or alone, at pleasure. Thus they use the 
milk of the ground-nut, almond, rice, barley, even 
acorns. These make not only delicioiis beverages in 
health, but refreshing and suitably nutritious drinks in 
fever. Wiser people in other matters, might learn 
something for their good of the Spanish in this of 
drinks. One may live and thrive on Horchata de 
Chufas, and Horchata de Almendra ; while on British 
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brandy, beer, whisky, and gin, he must perish — intellect, 
body, and souL 

The Carnival in other countries is limited to three 
days, with midnight of the last Lent begins. But 
SeviUians, slow to change, cannot as abruptly put ofif the 
sinner and put on the saint, So by way of winning 
them to the side of sanctity, they are allowed to taper ofiF 
by a supplementary day of fun, on the next succeeding 
Sunday — the first of the Lenten season — ^when the Plaza 
Nueva becomes again the scene of spectacle, music, and 
the dance ; while carriage-loads of sparkling non- 
participants circle round and round, like a bright and 
changeful setting to as bright and changeful a picture. 
This first Sunday in Lent is called in Seville Domingo 
de Pineda — ^the Sunday for breaking the PincUa—ei so- 
called botigo (jar) of dtUces hung at that time in the 
middle of the drawing-room by almost every family. 
It is the ending of the Carnival by household explosive 
mirth. For as each in turn, blindfolded, strikes at 
random to demolish the jar, the wide-of-the-mark 
attempts the banging of the innocent air, and sometimes 
of the mischievous fair, caUs forth peals of laughter fit 
for a finish to this season of fun — until a blow more 
lucky than the rest, is the signal of a general scramble 
for what every senorita loves better than pickles. 

The Plaza Nueva was formerly the site of the 
Convent and Church of San Francisco, the treasuries, 
until demolished in 1851, of the earliest works of 
Murillo, after his young genius plumed its wings while 
fluttering about the market-staUs of Seville. It was 
when sought by the Friars of the Franciscan Convent, 
that the eaglet, before unnoticed, came swooping from 
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the clouds to grasp the proudest pencil of Spanish 
art. Thenceforward, peasants and fishmongers were no 
longer the purchasers of his charcoal madonnas, saints, 
and beggar-boys ; but princes, prelates, and priors, 
became his patrons ; and domestic happiness soon 
followed his public honours. Pacheco, the art-historian 
of the day, abstained from mention of these welcome 
things to the generous and good ; instigated thereto, it 
appears too probable, by jealousy of Murillo's triumph, 
both from personal feeling, and from pride in the achieve- 
ments of his son-in-law Velazquez, upon whom he 
lavished praises, always without stint, and sometimes 
without discretion. 

On the east side of the Plaza Nueva is the Ayun- 
tamiento — the Municipal Hall of the city — ^parts of 
which are in excellent renaissance and plateresque style 
of decoration. On it, as on many other edifices, is 
sculptured the badge of Seville, El Nodo, given by 
Alonzo el Sabio in recognition of this city's faithful 
adherence to him in the civil wars that followed the 
death of his father San Fernando. The hieroglyphic 
no 8 do signifies no m'ha (me ha) dexado. The first 
and last syllables no do axe expressed ; the intermediate 
m*ha dexa are represented by a knot or skein, the symbol 
of stability and strength, the old Spanish word for 
either of these being madexa. The Ayuntamiento 
separates the Plaza Nueva from the old Plaza de San 
Francisco. The latter is, as when the Convent bearing 
the same name, stood near, the great thoroughfare from 
the chief seat of worldly to the chief seat of religious 
fashions — ^from the shrines of the Sierpes to the shrines 
of the Cathedral But this Plaza is not now, as it was 
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then, the place of the Auto de F6; the spot, in the 
midst of the mansions of the exalted and powerful, and 
near their proudest religious sanctuaries, where human 
victims were first offered by the Holy Tribunal of the 
Inquisition, on altars of fire, to the Moloch of hate. 
Eemoved, to the Tablada a mile and a haK beyond the 
city waQ, the place of fire was finally fixed on the field 
of San Sebastian, where, at the time of this memo- 
randum, a small part of the Qtiemadero — a brick plat- 
form for the burnings — is still visible. One looks upon 
it, not merely as on a monument of the bloody persecu- 
tions of the period, of the nearly 35,000 human beings 
burnt alive in Spain after protracted tortures by a 
savage priesthood; but as a reminder of the nearly 
300,000 imprisoned after confiscation of property, many 
dying before release ; and of a still larger number of 
heart-desolations among surviving friends. Beginning 
in 1481 and ending in 1808, Seville has the infamy of 
having performed the first and last acts of the terrible 
tragedy, of which Jews and Mahommedans furnished 
the last yictims ; for the burnings of Protestants had 
slackened long before for want of that heretical material, 
which dared no longer grow on Spanish soil ; or if by 
chance a stray plant was found, it was as of the gleaning 
after a harvest. 

The Inquisition did its work thoroughly, not only in 
the object aimed at by itself, but in the retributive 
result of immutable justice always awaiting evil deeds. 
As said by Mr. Prescott in his History of the Eeign of 
Philip II, " Folded imder the dark wing of the Inqui- 
sition, Spain was shut out from the light which in the 
sixteenth century broke over the rest of Europe, stimu- 
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lating the nations to greater enterprise in every depart- 
ment of knowledge. The genius of the people was 
rebuked, and their spirit quenched, under the malignant 
influence of an eye that never slumbered, of an unseen 
arm ever raised to strike. How could there be freedom 
of thought, where there was no freedom of utterance ? 
or freedom of utterance, where it was as dangerous to 
say too little as too much ? Freedom cannot go along 
with fear. Every way the mind of the Spaniard was in 

fetters In every walk were to be seen the 

symptoms of premature decrepitude, as the nation 
clung to the antiquated systems which the march of 
civilization in other countries had long since effaced." 

Among the specially national spectacles foreign tra- 
vellers rarely fail to look at in Spain, is the BuU-fight. 
Lauded by some who have seen it as an ennobling, 
and condemned by many as a debasing pastime, their 
followers feel inclined to judge of it for themselves. 
The Spaniard cares nothing for the praise or blame of 
others in the matter. He finds excitement in it to give 
spice to the insipidity of uninteUectual sameness to 
which he is doomed. And in his self-complacency he 
turns to his English critic, who, as in duty bound finds 
fault with nearly everything he sees abroad, and asks — 
is your letting loose a pack of dogs on a poor miserable 
fox, an inoffensive hare, or a timid deer, and running it 
nearly to death, then to be torn to pieces, if the savage 
huntsmen fail to get up in time to save it for their own 
stomachs, comparable in gallant bearing and noble 
daring, to a face to face encounter with a dangerous 
and defiant foe ? To say nothing of your break-bone 
ste^eplechases, hurdle-races, and brutal fisticuffs, which 
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serve no purpose but furnishing a set of blacklegs, and 
but little more respectable noblemen-gamblers, a chance 
of winning others' money — unless indeed, that of occa- 
sionally ridding society of a worse than useless member. 
The question may not be impartially answered, by those 
whose patriotism is of that insular character which 
makes their own country the home of everything that is 
immaculate. But the just are apt to think, and the 
candid to say — 

All have their follies — ^Aye, stiU more, their crimes 
Not thine alone, fair Seville, taint the air : 
Whether in earlier, or in later times. 
Wherever saints their solemn wrinkles wear, * 

Delusion seeks to smooth the brow of care 
With venial vice— insinuating sin : 
Public applause makes foul offences fair. 
If they but pander to the lusts within ; 
Herey blood of bulls, there, bloody bullies, plaudits win. 

Divesting the mind of national prejudices it may come 
to a right conclusion as to this Spanish spectacle. 

The amphitheatre — caUed Plaza de Toros — in Seville 
holds 12,000 persons. It is circular in form, with a 
large arena in the middle, and seats arranged succes- 
sively higher from it to the outer circumference of the 
building. A strong board barrier five feet high separates 
the arena from the seats; a space, forming an open 
corridor outside of the barrier, being an additional pro- 
tection to the spectators, if the bull — ^as is sometimes 
the case — should leap the latter in pursuit of his 
enemies. Inside of the arena, near to the barrier, are 
screens behind which the pursued may take shelter 
when time is not afforded them to escape over the 
barrier. Thus, every possible provision is made for 
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the safety of the bull's assailants, consistent with the 
requirements of their profession. Part of the amphi- 
theatre — that farthest from the arena — is covered, afford- 
ing shade in the season of heat. The prices of seats 
are regulated by their desirableness. A "boletin de 
sombra " — ticket for the shade — ^being the highest In 
the sun some of the seats are so cheap that the poorest 
Spaniard may partake of this his favourite amusement. 

The actors in the spectacle are classified. ChtUos, 
who irritate the bull, and divert him from too close 
pursuit of a comrade, by tossing or waving in his way a 
gaudy coloured cloak, or cloth. Picadors, mounted and 
armed with lances. BanderUleros, who provoke anew 
the fury of a wearied beast, by planting in his flesh 
barbed, and sometimes detonating, arrows. And Mata- 
dors, or^spados-^swordsmen — who deal the final death- 
blow. All wear richly embroidered vests, knee breeches, 
silk stockings, and slippers — a la Figaro in the opera 
** Barbiere de Sevilla" — except the picadors, whose legs 
are cased in sheet-iron, for safety from the horns of the 
bull and fall of the horse. Entering the arena, their 
first duty is to salute the presiding official, usually the 
Captain-General, or the Civil Governor, of the province, 
, who throws to their accompanying alguazU — ^police- 
mam — the key of the toril, where the bull is shut up 
awaiting his summons to the tilt. The blast of a 
tnmipet is then the signal for the commencement iof 
the fight. The door of the cell is thrown open, and out 
rushes the hero of the next haK-hour, if he be a bold 
fighter. And such they usually are, for they are bred 
with special reference to this bloody sport. Strength, 
fierceness, and fearless bearing down all before him. 
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being the qualities which make a bull the popular 
favourite until the moment of his foredoomed death, 
however loud and passionate the Viva toro ! bravo toro ! 
with which he had before been hailed. Mercy is not a 
merit in the sight of Spaniards in a Plaza de Toros, 
however much it may be deserved by the animal which 
has — it might be supposed — ^filled the measure of even 
the most brutal instincts of mankind. The cup must 
be overrun with blood to give them the intoxication of 
delight demanded by the increased appetite of the 
savage scene. 

For a moment after the bull bounds from the dark- 
ness of the toril, he stands in pause, dazzled by the 
glare of the sun, and the wide waU of bright colouring 
lifted far above him on every side. Then fixing his eye 
on the professionals within the arena, and challenged by 
a Chulo's scarlet cloak, he leaps forward to the attack. 
A Picador on horse, with poised lance guarded for a 
woimding, not a fatal thrust, is almost always the first 
to test his mettle ; and if not skilful in planting his 
weapon so as to turn aside the attack, or if the bull be 
regardless of the infliction, the Picador rarely escapes 
being overthrown with his horse. In the latter event 
Chulos spring forward to draw the attention of the bull 
by flinging or dragging their cloaks near him, and then 
darting away to draw him in pursuit until their comrade 
is extricated and reseated, if not too badly hurt. But 
it is not often that the horse escapes merely with a faU. 
Commonly he is gored either in the breast or belly. If 
in the latter, his entrails fall out, and in his efforts to 
escape he trails and treads upon them in a manner 
revolting to aU human sensibilities except a Spaniard's. 
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He, if of the ^lite of society, looks on it as an unavoid- 
able accompaniment ; and if of the baser multitude, as 
a refreshing incident of an ennobling entertainment. 
While others continue the tilt the poor beast is taken 
from the arena, plugged with tow or sewed up, brought 
back blindfolded as before, and with the same or another 
wretched representative of knighthood mounted upon 
him, he is mercilessly rowelled forward to certain 
slaughter. For at the next or some future assault, the 
bull drives his horns into the horse's breast, when a 
deluge of blood from the heart lets out life on the 
instant. Thus, victim after victim — ^bandaged and 
passive — ^is disembowelled and slain, until by mere 
fatigue the edge of the buU's fury is blunted and the 
impatience of lookers-on calls for a change of scene. 
Then the second act of the tragedy is announced by 
sound of trumpet, and the Picadors retiring, Banderil- 
leros enter the arena with barbed reeds, wherewith to 
torture and madden to further efforts the wearied beast. 
Standing a little distance off before the bull, a Ban- 
derillero provokes him to attack by threatening move- 
ments and flourishing the banderillas — as the darts are 
called — decorated with scarlet and yellow ribbons, or 
papers. And when the bull dashes forward with head 
down to toss his foe, the latter if skilful fixes a barb 
in his neck on each side of the spine, and stepping 
aside at the same instant the bull pitches forward to 
vent his rage by trampling and tossing a Chulo's cloak. 
The incidents of these exploits are sometimes amusing, 
at others of grave interest. For while the tormentors 
are occasionally helped over the barrier by a closely 
pursuing bull, they do not always escape severe punish- 
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ment, even that of being pinned to the boards by 
the bull's homs. In the latter case they receive no 
sympathy from natives. Spaniards think they have 
merely received the sensational gratification for which 
they paid their pesetas, and are therefore entitled to ; 
and they do not care a straw for consequences to the 
actors, whether they be fatal, or only disabling for life. 
As to the foreigner he has no sympathies to spare for 
the human brute who strikes and runs away ; they are 
all on the side of the braver one that strikes and follows 
up his blow ; on the side of him, bred and brought to 
the arena expressly to be butchered piecemeal by trained 
savages, for the amusement of sav£iges. What most con- 
cerns an injured torero himself is, that, his summons to 
go hence being an imperative one, he should make sure 
of going in the right direction. Hence a priest is kept 
near at hand for the emergency, with " Su Magestad " 
— His Majesty — as the consecrated wafer is called, to 
make certain of the passage of even the bloodiest bull- 
fighter into heaven, however many better men may be 
left out for want of the golden talisman which assures 
an " Open Sesame." The provocations to exertion are 
continued until the bull becomes so exhausted, as to 
make the third act of the spectacle comparatively safe 
to the chief performer in it. 

Another trumpet blast calls off the Banderilleros, when 
two Matadors— one a reserve for contingencies — enter 
the arena ; each with a straight, slender, Toledo blade 
in one hand, and in the other a Mvleia — a small red 
flag — sometimes called Engano, a lure ; and strutting in 
a manner that might signify pluckiness, if the bull had 
just sprung fresh and defiant from the toriL But instead 
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of being confronted by such a foe, the Matador finds 
before him a spent, panting creature, covered with blood 
and sweat, with tongue lolling out, and frequently- 
staggering even to the falL Whatever the physical 
exhaustion of the animal he rarely fails to make gallant 
fight to the last, if able to stand. If he lie down, he is dis- 
patched by a sneaking cachetero from behind, who with 
a short dagger severs the spinal marrow — as in the case 
of a previously houghed, or hamstrung non-combatant. 
But when with reddened eyes — glaring, and fiercely 
fixed on his new foe — distended and palpitating nostrib, 
and hot breath, he meets him as if suspicion awakened 
by previous persecution, had called up aU of remaining 
energy for a last struggle, it behoves the Matador to 
be wary ere essaying his coup de grace. Usually he 
waves the Muleta at a little distance off to provoke the 
bull's advance. This affords him time to study the 
animal's temper and mode of attack. If, regardless of 
the flag, he rush for the Matador, the latter must trust 
to his activity to avoid the charge. This has been done 
by stepping on the bull's lowered head, between the 
horns, and being thus lofted out of harm's way. But 
such instances of cool gymnastics are said by old 
amateurs not to be of this degenerate age. Such like 
feats have consecrated in the hearts of the nation a past 
epoch; the times, and the manes also, of Illo and Costil- 
lares, Eomero, and Montes ; who stand higher on the 
rolls of fame with the masses, than even the Great Cap- 
tain or the Great Cardinal, Lope de Vega or Cervantes. 
But. if the bull be lured by the Engano, however slightly 
aside, the Matador, if master of his trade, takes advan- 
tage of the opportunity and pointing his sword toward 
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the fatal spot between the left shoulder and the spine, 
allows the bull with head down in his attack, to impale 
himseK upon it; from the force of his onset burying the 
weapon deeply, and through his own lungs even into his 
heart. The fall of the brave breast, and the gushing 
blood from his mouth, are the signals for shouts to the 
Matador of Bravo ! Valiente ! Viva ! from the same 
throats which a minute before hailed with as loud and 
prolonged vivas the victim of this. This artistic coup 
de grace is not frequent, however, especially when the 
bull awaits the attack. Then the Matador, uncertain 
of the buU's charge, and therefore of his own safety, is 
apt to become unsteady in his aim, and often thrusts 
astray, or is foiled by an imforeseen movement of the 
bull. Thus the noble animal is wounded many times 
before receiving his death-blow. It is the one only 
piece of cruelty that does disgust the Spanish spectators 
— not because it is ermel, but because the lack of cool- 
ness and skill shows cowardice; and it. is apt to caU 
forth a torrent of vulgar jeers, for which the low-bred 
Spaniard has a special penchant. A gaily caparisoned 
team of mides next appears in the arena to drag from 
it the fallen bull, and any of the dead horses not before 
removed. 

Another tnmipet-call brings another bull, when the 
hideous entertainment is repeated. And stiU others 
follow with slightly varying incidents, untU — six or eight 
buUs, and twenty to twenty-five wretched hacks of 
horses, being tortured and killed — darkness puts a stop 
to the spectacle of savagery. Instead of seeing at a 
bull-fight the prowess of cavaliers mounted on mettled 
steeds 6is in former times we are told was the case, we 
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now find a set of low, cunning or insensate, and often 
cowardly hirelings, astride wom-out beasts incapable of 
leaping from the fury of an assault, and leaving their 
impaled and collapsed carcasses in the arena to testify 
to the inhuman bloodthirstiness of a brutal population. 
If all foreigners could see cruelty thus publicly unveiled, 
and with eyes as ready as they are to detect the faults of 
others, it might make them more thoughtful of their own 
of like inhuman character. Faidts, of indulgence in sensa- 
tional gratifications at the expense of poor brute creation, 
which, having been given dominion over, man cannot 
abuse without degrading his own nature. There is not 
an attribute, physical or moral, such as strength, agility, 
dexterity, courage, coolness, quickness of perception, 
promptness of decision, and rapid execution, claimed to 
be attained by the few who partake in the performances 
of the Plaza de Toros, that may not be gained to a 
greater degree, and by all .persons, if they wiU but cul- 
tivate the athletic exercises now in use in aU progres- 
sive commimities, for the development of a perfect 
physical manhood, promotion of health, discipline of 
the senses, and jyreservation of a proper morai tone, he- 
cause consistent with the relative duties of manldnd in the 
world of created being. The remark is equally applicable 
to some favourite sports of other nations. It is not 
because an amusement is peculiar to his country that a 
sensible man considers it right. Nor because the 
Spaniard's taking place where every one who wiU, can 
see its barbarities, that it becomes wrong. Savagery is 
still such under all circumstances. Cruelty remains 
the same wherever, by whomsoever, and however in- 
flicted ; whether it be in the public amphitheatre, or 
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the private preserve ; on the unhindered hunting-field, 
or in the covert after the chase where wounds and star- 
vation are the ministers of death ; to say nothing of the 
heart-agonies of surviving friends, when father, son, 
brother, or husband, have been suddenly summoned 
hence while challenging fate, clad in the fitly crimson 
vestments of a bloody sport, as if life, with its noble 
aspirations after usefulness, were a burthen. 

That great lever of public sentiment — " The London 
Times'* — taking a moral view of some British diver- 
sions, rightly says, "unfortunately the roughs and 
blacklegs have no reason to complain of the want of 
sporting entertainment provided for them. A large pro- 
portion of our English steeplechases have become fla- 
grant scandals and nothing" else. Those of widest re- 
putation are gradually assuming a mere professional 
character, as they assimilate themselves to ordinary flat 
racing. Excitement is apt to be the bane of a sport, 
and financial speculation turns a sport into a business. 
Were it not for the difficulty of proving premeditation, 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
would have good ground for interference." 

These remarks were called forth.by the fatal fall of 
Lord Eossmore at a recent Windsor steeplechase ; when 
the Queen, shocked by the accident, interposed for the 
arrest of the further intended local races. Her wish 
might beneficently be made to exercise a wider influ- 
ence. The British nobility are charged with being the 
special patrons of these national scandals. We look 
about in vain for proof of the statement. Aristocratic 
loafers, with nothing to do but go to ruin, doubtless 
are ; duly mingled with plebians of the same stamp — 
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" hail fellows well met." But according to the appre- 
ciative judgment of mankind, which determines, that 
not the accident of birth, but an illustration of exalted 
virtues, moral and intellectiud excellencies, great dis- 
coveries and benefactions, only, give just title to noble 
rank, it can rightly be claimed that the skirt of nobOity 
is not stained by cruelties. The really great men of 
England, the true noblemen, are found in the council- 
chambers of State, the closets of science and literature, 
the counting-houses, the paths of active professional 
Ufe, of commerce, and of manufactures ; on land and 
sea, even within the bowels of both ; and wherever else 
enterprise, knowledge, skill, and philanthropy, have 
written their own credentials of nobility. Such, have 
neither time, nor inclination, for the inglorious pursuits 
of rowelling a horse at a hedge and ditch ; of worrying a 
wretched fox, trapped, caged and fed day by day, and 
eyed with joyful anticipation of the immanly act; of 
running a frightened hare with a pack of yelping harriers 
athirst for the blood of their unresisting victim ; or of 
winning another's money, by having secret knowledge of 
preai^nged jockeyism. The possessor may dignify a 
title : but title of itself can neither dignify man, nor his 
mental imbecility, and frivolous or debasing practices, 
except in the sight of foois ; those, who are stumbling- 
blocks in the way of national progress, and give 
occasion even to Spaniards to scoflf at English incon- 
sistencies, and to scorn English opinions. 

Another pastime of Seville, which takes place 
annually on the 18th, 19th and 20th of April, is the 
Feria, It may be described as a three days' encamp- 
ment on the Plain of San Sebastian, of Sevillian 
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aristocracy and gipsies, showman and toysellers, with 
peasants, shepherds, and cattle-dealers, to turn a partner 
in the dance, or a peseta in buying and selling. It is a 
blended pic-nic and agricultural fair, for pleasure and 
profit A wide avenue is bordered by tents and rough 
board pavilions, neatly furnished for day and evening 
occupancy — for card parties, music, dancing, club-room 
and refreshment purposes. Here are found, until mid- 
night puts a stop to gaiety, the fashionables ; who mate 
themselves happy in gazing from, and being gazed at 
within their open front dwellings ; receiving and paying 
visits, free from the stifl&iess of home etiquette ; in- 
dulging in general jolliness ; and at stated hours pro- 
menading, or driving, the avenue, to see and be seen — 
and all fair-minded strangers will admit, that at such 
times, there is much of elegance, dignity, and decorum, 
worth looking at. 

Narrower streets at right angles with the main 
avenue, are lined by refreshment booths, and similar 
light structures for fancy shops, and spectacular shows 
of all kinds — ^the latest importations of some of the 
French phases of civilization. Behind these, on one 
side of the avenue, are the pens and corrals, for the 
exhibition and sale of every description of cattle — some 
of them of very choice breeds. In the midst of the 
space assigned to these, is the spot of the Quemadero, 
the last burning place of the Spanish Inquisition. The 
sight of these fine Spanish breeds is much less disturb- 
ing of a heretic's composure than would be that of an 
auto de U, The dress of the herdsmen and shepherds 
is exceedingly picturesque. An artist woidd go wild 
with his catch here, amid broad-brimmed, pointed, 
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brigand-looking slouch hats, short jackets frequently 
embroidered in showy colours, undressed sheep-skin 
trowsers, and tasseUed leather gaiters ; belted too with 
long knives over a fanciful Faja — waist-sash — and 
armed with iron-pointed goads fit for offence or defence. 

Nor is this the sole scene of artistic interest. Behind 
the plank and canvas homes of high life on the opposite 
side of the avenue, the gipsy quarter spreads out a life 
and colouring of unwonted attractions. Streets of 
booths, clean, curtained, and set out with chairs, sofas, 
tables, and simple ornaments, invite the rambler to rest 
and refreshment. Here, the Bunu^lo, known only to 
the Peninsula, the favourite dish of these far away 
wanderers from the banks of the Indus, fresh from its 
momentary bath of boiling olive-oil, is to be eaten. 
And really when the rings of crisped batter dusted with 
sugar are put before him by a gipsy charmer, as moulded 
in perfection, as she is winning in ways ; with a wavy pile 
of hair black as a raven's wing, nestling a flower to tell a 
tale of freedom or afl&ance, and crowning a Gitana-bloom 
rich and juicy as the sunny side of a peach ; it becomes 
a feast of both eyes and palate. From these groupings 
of a strange life, long lines of toy-stands close to the 
Alcazar garden wall extend to the entrance of the 
Feria. Here little hearts are made hopeful and happy. 
And no one returns to his hotel without an approving 
sense of what he has seen. 

There is not — ^it is said — in the Spanish language, an 
equivalent for the Anglo-American word rowdyism. 
There is no occasion here for its use. Turbulent, the 
people are when cheated of their rights, and oppressed 
by irresponsible power. Vengeful when offended, as 
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they think purposely. But reckless disturbers of social 
order, destroyers of the peaceful pursuits of others, 
drunken brawlers, who — ^like some we wot of — prefer a 
free fight to a feast, the "first blood" to everything 
else but British beer and brandy, they are not. Such a 
miscellaneous gathering as that of the Feria in the 
immediate vicinity of a large city, from beginning to 
end a scene of harmless gaity, inoffensive vanities, and 
allowable speculations, could not take place in Britain, 
Ireland, or the United States, without a battalion of 
policemen to keep the peace. 

Going to or from the Feria, and not fal* from the 
entrance, the largest building but one in Spain will be 
seen occupying an enclosed space, at the gate of which 
stand sentinels. This is La Fdbrica de Tobaccos, where 
tobacco is made into cigars, cigarettes, and packages of 
cut for pipes or cigarettes as one pleases ; the use of the 
pipe however is generally considered a vulgar, outside 
barbarian custom. Admission to the factory is ob- 
tained, except on high days and holidays, by applica- 
tion at the Director's ofl&ce, a guide — who is at the 
same time a guard to see that none of the weed is pur- 
loined — being sent with the visitor. The cidtivation of 
tobacco in Spain is forbidden by law — a boon to Cuba ; 
and the putting of it in form for use is exclusively in 
the hands of government; perhaps the largest and 
surest revenue for state purposes being thus obtained. 
There are fifteen thousand operatives in the four 
factories of Seville, Alicante, Valencia, and Santander, 
of whom five thousand five hundred are in the Seville 
factory, nearly all of them girls from twelve years, and 
women; but a small number of men being required 
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to do the handling of heavy casks and boxes, in the 
stifling cellars of the ground-floor. Immense haJls on the 
story above are packed with the women and girls, 
sitting at long, narrow, tables, buried in piles of the 
noxious weed they are with wonderful dexterity mani- 
pulating. Eegiment after regiment of these victims of 
slow poison, are marshalled in well disciplined rank 
and file ; their street finery, in which they come and go, 
hanging on the walls in bright and diversified colours, 
while they for the time, don a garb better suited to 
their filthy work. 

It has elsewhere been intimated that complexion has 
little to do with making Spanish women attractive. In 
the tobacco factory it is absolutely repulsive, with the 
exception of the fresh infusion of life come to take the 
place of that which has gone out In this pest-house 
they look as if they had breathed the deadly malaria of 
the Pontine marshes and were becoming prematurely 
mummified. SaUow, shrunken, shrivelled specimens of 
humanity, life seems to have but little hold upon the 
older of the operatives. How can it be otherwise ? 
They spend from 7 A.M. to 7 p.m. in the factory, one 
hour of the time at dinner, provided in the same 
building to diminish the chances of ^smuggling. One 
of the constituent elements of tobacco is nicotine — 
among the deadliest of poisons. Thus, during half the 
time of these women as employes, they are breathing 
an atmosphere loaded with more than its stench, even 
with the substance itself in dust containing this 
noxious ingredient. And it is also in contact with 
their whole exterior surface by the saturated air and 
dress, and from* the handling of dampened leaves. The 
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lungs and skin are thus kept busy, absorbing, infini- 
tessimally, it is true, in a short time, but heroically in 
a longer p^od, something hostile to life ; whidi 
seeks through the myriad channels of the circulation 
the sources of health and being, whereon to work in- 
sidious ruin. How powerful this agent is when thus 
applied is shown by the deadly sickness of some, not 
case-hardened in resistance, who run the gauntlet of 
sight-seeing in this factory. By the distressing effects 
on others of being shut up in a room, or . a railway- 
carriage with smokers, who consider it polite to sicken 
and stifle a fellow-being, but very impolite in him to 
open a window to save himself from asphyxia. And 
by the deadly prostration from applying a wet leaf of 
tobacco, but for a few moments, to the pit of the 
stomach, or to any tender part of the cutaneous surface ; 
or by the use of even a weak infusion of it as an 
enema. The last named, once a means of surgeons to 
produce complete physical relaxation in strangulated 
hernia, not amenable to other agents short of operation, 
showed itself freqi^ently so dangerous in its effects, so 
liable to extinguish life utterly, that it is now almost 
universally abandoned. Better to take the risks of the 
knife, if such there can be in the hands of a skiKnl 
operator, than those of such a terrible therapeutic 
agent. Opium, Indian hemp, belladonna, henbane, 
lobelia, all affiliated plants, medical men value and 
daily employ. In diseases to which they are applicable, 
these remedies are not only harmless but efficacious, 
when judiciously used. Tobacco alone is the discarded 
offspring of the same family, because imsafe — truly a 
cumberer of the ground. Fot chloroform has stripped 
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it of its one only claim to medical countenance — ^its 
property of producing thorough relaxation. This is 
now secured by that anaesthetic in a far more manage- 
able and efficient manner. And thus mankind are free 
to throw overboard altogether an agent, having a 
lurking devil within, sure to master and pimish him 
who seeks to master it. A proof of the pernicious 
effect of the free use of tobacco is found in the fact, 
that none can continue steadily at work in this factory 
beyond from two to three years, without perishing. 
Death is as certain, though not as sudden, as &om 
fire-damp. And when the empyreumatic oil, that, 
distilled, inhaled, and to a limited extent swallowed, in 
smoking, is applied to the tongue of an animal in from 
one to two concentrated drops, it will kill more quickly 
than that — death is instantaneous. Even after quitting 
the employment, these operatives, victims of disordered 
digestion and assimilation, circulation and innervation, 
are rarely restored to sound healtL It is not easy to 
rally powers disabled by this terrible assailant. And 
as IX) the infants — dew-drops scattered, few and far 
between, in this hot-bed of venom — the poor little 
creatures, breathing a pestilential atmosphere, and 
diawing from the maternal bosom a poisoned nourish- 
ment — ^when not nicotized, too deeply to take it — soon 
become tawny, emaciated, moribund, and speedily cease 
to be burthens to the poverty that compels the in- 
voluntary infanticide. 

Not from the factories alone, but from the diminish- 
ing population of Spain at large, who consume the 
many tons of tobacco daily sent forth for their use by 
the short-sighted policy of a necessitous Government, a 
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profitable lesson may be learned. Physical and moral 
deterioration is the rule, vigorous manhood and mind 
the exception, with this once powerful and foremost 
people. The fact has repealjed itself in the tobacco- 
loving, lazy, and lethargic Turks ; who, before its intro- 
duction into use, bore their banners far into the heart of 
Europe, and with the Moors, gave the lights of science 
and civilization to the benighted Goths. The Jlre-water 
of the north was not the bane of either of these Southern 
peoples. The Jire-weed of the savage came to aid in 
cursing Spain and Turkey, with retribution for oflFences 
against exalted human nature. Those now battling 
with the evUs of alcoholic drinks should pause, ere fol- 
lowing further the first imitators, and suflFerers, of a New 
World kindred vice. It is deplorable to think that 
Grermany, the bold asserter of intellectual and spiritual 
liberty; the avowed enemy of ignorance, error, and 
ecclesiastical arrogance; should at this time have 
become foremost in the consumption of this poisonous 
plant. The leadership of progress in Europe cannot 
remain in hands enervated by debasing sensualism. 

About midway between the Tobacco Factory and the 
Ayuntamiento, is the Plaza de Santo Tom^. The suffi- 
ciently ancient-looking house No. 16 on its north-west 
side, duly decorated with the symbolical brass basin 
of knights of the razor, is pointed out as the shop made 
famous by Cervantes' model Barber. Those who have not 
hredthed, that they might list to Rossini's breathings of 
the "Barber of Seville," and who would honour the 
genius of the great Spaniard and the renowned Italian, 
should drop in here to be shorn or shaved ; and then 
ask the present occupant to touch his " light guitar " in 
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memory of both. His is a rarely gifted touch — that 
Spanish Protestant's. Strangely enough flourishing his 
razor before the eyes of Eoman Catholic clericals, and 
pulling their noses with ii^punity, in this year of grace 
1873. In the time of Cervantes he would have been 
considered by them fit only for the fuel of an auto 
def^. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Climate. Foundling Hospital. Hospital de la 
Sangrk Lepjir Hospital. Convent of San Gero- 
NiMO. Disappearance of Convents. Triana. Car- 
tuja Convent. Cortes. Santi Ponce. Italica. 
Roman Amphitheatre. Convent of San Isidoro. 

ECCLESLA.STICAL CELIBACY. ThE CONVENT ChURCH. 

Monastic Institutions — ^their Origin, Uses, and 
Abuses. Suppression of Monasteries and Con- 
vents. Tendencies of the National Government. 
Quay at Seville. Corral de Conde. Excursion 
to the Convent of Santa Maria de Rabida. 
HuELVA. Palos. 

The Seville market is well stocked with meat, fish, 
vegetables, and fruits. But, except in one or two of 
the hotels, the foreign sojourner grows weary of table 
sameness. Variety certainly is not its spice — cookery 
not having made corresponding progress with charging. 
Olives, oranges, nuts, and raisins — ^with an occasional 
apple or pomegranate — soon cease to be picturesque, 
when a sturdy appetite finds that they are, from the 
beginning to the end of the year, the unrelieved sen- 
tinels over little else than an olla-podrida. On a windy, 
wet, or frosty winter day, a hot joint, pudding, and pie, 
would cheer an Anglo-American who cannot get the 
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sniff of an unmistakable fire. Is it asked how the 
natives get through the cold season ? The answer is, 
they lie a bed until 11 or after, breakfast at 12, dine at 
5, and then the men crowd cigar and gas and breath- 
heated and poUuted caf^s, and casinos, until the bed 
and hot chocolate beverage again continue the kindly 
office of keeping them from freezing. While the women 
huddle round a pan of cinders and ashes, and shiver, 
dry up, or perish prematurely of consumption. Con- 
sumption in Seville ? Aye, it sows its seed in Decem- 
ber, January, and February, when the mercury often 
sinks into the forties of Fahrenheit, and ice at times, 
— though more rarely — throws its slippery glazing on 
the marble Patios. The invalid in search of sunshine 
should be told, that even the sky of Andalucia is Often 
overcast by winter clouds, and its air chilled by winds 
from snowy sierras. And, as has been said of other 
Spanish towns, which have without due consideration 
of the question been recommended as refuges for the 
sick, Anglo- American home-comforts suitable for in- 
clement seasons, cannot readily be obtained in Seville 
either. 

Besides La Caridad — already mentioned — there are 
other like institutions creditable to ServiUian charity. 
Among these is a Foundling Hospitaly where abandoned 
children are saved from suffering, and those who 
brought them into being from the sin of it ; and where 
they are sheltered, fed, clothed, and taught, from in- 
fancy to maturity, by real religionists— those who 
practise their profession of Christianity, and are mind- 
ful of their Master's declaration " of such is the king- 
dom of heaven." Even an unpitying Puritan, case- 
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hardened in pharisaical self-sanctity, would find it hard 
to stroll among this little crowd of heirs of immortality, 
without having awakened within him approval of a 
benevolence, which refuses to visit on innocence the 
sins of the guilty. 

Another hospital, that of La SangrCy situated outside 
the city wall near the gate of La Macarena, is a noble 
edifice in extent and architecture, as in purpose. But 
few more commodious, admirably arranged, and as well- 
conducted institutions of the kind, will be found else- 
where. It has a great advantage in the possession of 
suites of rooms for those who desire private apartments 
and extra attentions, for which they are willing to pay 
a moderate price. A sick stranger will be far better 
cared for in this Hospital than at a hotel — ^unless he 
happens to be looked after by such a sympathizing 
friend, and model Consul, as Alexander Jourdan, Esq., 
of thelUnited States. Adjacent to La Sangre is the 
suburb made memorable by Murillo's art. Here his 
first studies of the personal and animal picturesque 
were made ; beggar-boys burthened with mischief, and 
road-side peasant-girls with beauty flashing out in the 
warm light their rich sunny hues, and every combina- 
tion of parti-coloured dress, fruits, and flowers, teaching 
the young pupil of nature that mystery of harmonizing 
tint and tone which was afterwards to clothe his works 
in rare radiance and truth. 

From this point southwardly, along the eastern side of 
the city as far as the Puerta del Sol, the old battle- 
mented tapia-concrete walls, towers, and gates, with 
their moat, are in a better state of preservation than 
elsewhere. The Capuchin Convent seen in this walk. 
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opposite the Puerta de Cordova, where Murillo took 
refuge from the Inquisition, is now used as a Govern- 
ment warehouse. And farther on is the suppressed 
Convent of the Trinity marking the site of SS. Rufina's 
y Justina's martyrdom, now converted into a military 
barrack. 

About a mile north of the Hospital de la Sangre is 
the Leper Hospitdl, which for six hundred years has 
been devoted to the care, not the cure, of cases of 
elephantiasis — that hideous disease brought with many 
other evils from the East. The young disciples of 
Esculapius at the Medical School of Seville — m the 
haUs and courts of a former convent — find here, in 
hypertrophied, nodulated, and purplish limbs, as big 
as barrels and bursting in ichorous cracks and ulcers, 
and in other cases blotched and crusty, like secondary 
and tertiary strumo-syphilis, convincing illustrations of 
the ravages of this foulest of human afflictions. 

A little beyond the Leper Hospital and nearer the 
river, are the ruins of the Convent of San Greronimo, 
adjoining the Protestant cemetery. This was one of the 
richest of the conventual establishments suppressed by 
Government decree of 1836, and since has served as a 
quarry for building materials wanted elsewhere. At 
present its gardens and patios are used as swin^-yards. 
Here, droves of hogs are seen wallowing in embowered 
slush-pools ; these well-fed heirs of jolly predecessors, 
waddling through now ruined counts, corridors, and 
cells, amid marble columns, and imder exquisitely 
sculptured arches and panelled ceilings, to which re- 
lievos still cling in affluence of design and finish. 
Marble stairways, balustrades, and fountains, walls 
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faced with azulejos, and tiled floors, are broken and 
falling to pieces all around ; while present tenants 
of this wreck of marvellous grandeur grunt their con- 
tentment in these olden precincts of monastic luxury, 
in echo of mummery and revelry, of monks and their 
mates in times past. For hither — ^it is now said in 
Seville — the nobility of the neighbourhood resorted 
for wassail with those who claimed an inheritance to 
"bind and loose," and who were not likely to fasten 
pimishment on others, for sins in which they were 
joint participants. San Geronimo had degenerated 
from a sanctuary of seclusion and piety, to an eccle- 
siastico-princely club-house and casino. From a still 
standing tower the view of surroundings might have 
taught the inmates of the convent better lessons of 
life than they learned from cloistered licentiousness. 
As seen by us, a rarely equalled canopy for brilliancy, 
throws a flood of radiance on the windings of the 
Guadalquivir to the west, as it flows a seeming 
stream of shimmering silver through meadows sheeted 
in deepest emerald. While Seville, to the south, lifts 
its forest of Cathedral pinnacles amid clustering 
palaces, like tapering fingers pointing to the far above 
and its destinies. And orange and olive orchards, and 
vineyards, vestiges of Nature's bounties, still cluster 
near the crumbling cloisters and the belfry of the 
desecrated church, as if to hide the degradation into 
which they have sunk. 

The suppression of monasteries and convents by a 
Government distinguished above all others for its 
Boman Catholicism, and intolerance of other creeds, 
gives interest to the question of their rise, progress. 
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and fall. Whithersoever we turn in Spain there they 
are found among other monuments of the past, either 
devoted to other than religious uses, or disappearing 
from demolition or neglect. It is a melancholy spectacle, 
and in view of the wreck of art, not at all diminished 
by the reflection that these depositories of ancient know- 
ledge had become corrupted by indolence and evil prac- 
tices, and were no longer fulfilling the objects of their 
creation. The overthrow of evil should not be made to 
involve the destruction of good. Mankind wrongs 
itself by indiscriminating judgment. The works of 
taste and genius are bequests of the past to the present 
and future, which none can fail to protect and preserve, 
much less ruthlessly destroy, without forfeiting the 
respect of those coming after, whose inheritance they 
are in common. Several suppressed convents in Seville 
and its suburbs have been already incidentally named. 
In one district alone of a populous part of the city, 
the sites and ruins of seven others were counted. So 
complete was their occupancy of a vast space that 
scarcely enough remained for the passage to and fro of 
the people. They had long been material hindrances 
to the public convenience. Now, wide streets are being 
opened through this quarter, and houses bmlt for the 
labouring classes — ^no longer the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water for fatted friars, and lady abbesses, 
living in a proximity favouring free intercourse, and 
such as would not be approved by more modem views 
of ecclesiastical decorum. 

The excursionist crossing the river to the so-called 
gipsy suburb of Triana, will see on the right of the 
farther end of the bridge, at the water-line, the only 
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remaining part of the prisonof the Inquisition — namely, 
the brick stairway ; up which, from the boats of that 
terrible tribunal, its victims passed to die of torture or 
starvation — secrets confided alone to the turbid waters 
of the Guadalquivir; or to be borne to the spot of 
human sacrifice, of fire and blood. This suburb has 
nothing worthy of notice. Even the cholera-exorcising 
Virgin-idol of the Church of Santa Ana will scarcely 
be thought deserving of a deferential call, as her last 
expected miracle in that line proved a failure, notwith- 
standing her ox-chariot procession of purification through 
the highways and byeways. 

A short distance above on the same side, and near 
the river-bank, formerly stood a famous Cartuja Convent 
Its church alone remains to mark the site. An ex- 
tensive pottery occupies the rest of the space ; a worthy 
f oUower of a frail predecessor. The enterprising English- 
man who owns it is doing more good to Spaniards — to 
whom his wares have become indispensable — than all 
the friars who for generations mumbled millions of 
routine prayers, and consumed the fruits of other men's 
labour. He contributes largely to the prosperity of 
Seville. They helped to- sink her in indolence and 
poverty. The present owner's preservation of the old 
church and devotion of it to religious uses, show an 
enlightened estimate of art, and liberal sense of Christian 
duty. 

Beyond the Cartuja, a mile to the west of the Sainti 
Ponce road is the village of Castileja de la Cuesta, 
where — ^in the Calle Eeal — is the house, now owned by 
the Orleanist speculator Montpensier, in which died 
Cortes the murderer of Montezuma. His violations 
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of faith, and cruelties to the Mexicans, were consistently, 
if not gratefully, repaid, by his equally heartless Sove- 
reign. 

SarUi Ponce, the modem village marking the tomb.of 
ancient Italica, is about six miles from Seville. Here 
nearly all of the old Eoman city founded by Scipio Afri- 
canus on the site of a still older Iberian town, lies buried ; 
a sculptured fragment or mosaic being occasionally un- 
earthed to confirm the identity of a spot made suflS- 
ciently manifest, however, by the huge skeleton of the 
amphitheatre lifting itself above surrounding things, a 
few hundred yards oflT. Within a vast barrier of fallen 
waUs formed of stone and cement concrete, and having 
that flinty hardness characteristic of ancient Eoman 
edifices — ^faced, near the foundation only, with brick, as 
if it might have been a later addition — is the well 
defined oval interior. The remains of seventeen amphi- 
theatrically arranged tiers of seats are seen surrounding 
the large arena ; and if the exterior wall were carried 
up to a point where it^would be intersected by a line 
corresponding to these, the number of seats could not 
have been less than from twenty-five to thirty. And 
allowing for the increase of circuit of the upper seats, 
it may be fairly estimated that this old slaughter-house 
of gladiators and wild beasts, must have held at least 
twenty-five thousand spectators ; among whom doubt- 
less were often Trajan and Hadrian, afterwards Eoman 
Emperors, whose birth-place was Italica; and who 
received here their first lessons in the daring and deeds, 
which afterward distinguished their bold and ad- 
venturous careers. Vaulted corridors, dormitories, wild 
beast dens, and gladiators' sudarii, have recently been 
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excavated, in structure resembling those now seen in 
similar edifices in the south of France and in Italy. 

Among other buildings for which the amphitheatre 
served as a quarry for materials was the Convent of 
San Isidore, about a mile nearer Seville on the road 
side. It is now a type of the religion in which it 
had birth — decaying of natural causes. The church of 
the convent is struggling to put oflF the destruction which 
has befallen the courts and cloisters. It is now the 
property of the Parish of Santi Ponce, and is peculier 
in its plan, consisting of two naves, between which is a 
blank wall ; and they are separated by a transept from 
two equally distinct altar places. One nave forms the 
ecclesiastical coro. The other serves as an fdsle and 
place of worship for the people. The whole interior is 
gothic vaulted, and has the look of two churches, one 
for the clergy, the other for the populace, and that 
doubtless was the design and usage in the palmy days 
of the convent. It looks, indeed, like a symbol of that 
act, peculiarly of the Spanish church, which separated 
Christian priests and people; and drew through the 
ordinances of creation a dark line, which obliterated 
some of their most precious provisions, and placed others 
in antagoiiism. Instead of welding them together by 
one only and indivisible interest of eternal good, toward 
which aU worldly ties breathed into man by his Maker, 
tend ; and into which, guided by His laws, they merge. 
It was by the local Council of Elvira, in the early part 
of the fourth century, that among other acts of segrega- 
tion, the decree was passed declaring that 7W> priest 
shovM serve the altar until he had pit away his wife. 
Until then, that relation ordained of creation had not 
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been deemed incompatible with ecclesiastical fitness; 
and so must have thought the Master — ^in behalf of 
whose religion the Council of Elvira professed to have 
assembled — ^when he selected as the chief of his apostles 
Simon Peter, who had a wife. And who taught him 
and others, that, '* from the beginning of the creation 
Grod made them male and female .... For this 
cause shall a man cleave to his wife ; and they twaia 
shall be one flesh. What therefore Grod hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder." But, however in- 
consistent with truth and righteousness, Spanish clerical 
presumption faltered not in the scheme of lifting itself 
to place, power, and privilege, above all others and their 
interests. One half of the human family, the sainted 
Marys, Marthas, and * Annas, Cecilias, Claras, and 
Catherines, Elizabeths, Teresas, and millions of others 
canonized in human hearts for their devotion to God 
and to the good of their fellow-beings, were told that 
they were not fit for the companionship of a purity, and 
piety, which would thereby become suUied for the 
service of the altar : yet they might become the victims 
of a selfishness, which prompted the proceeding that 
involved a prostitution pregnant with retributive re- 
sults now seen in Spain. The Phoenician and the 
Egyptian, the Greek, the Carthagenian, and the Eoman, 
planted the seeds deep in her soil, of their national 
vices, and religious fictions and mysticism, as weD as 
of their inspirations in arts and enterprise. She became 
the home of error more fuUy than of truth. And the 
passionate impulses of her people impressed by the 
fancies of similar fervid climes, wrought these into 
forms, or interwove them with creations of their own. 
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in a manner that made them parts of national being. 
Thus, creed as well as custom, was shaped ; and it is 
as easy to see how the oath-bound priest of Diana, and 
the Eoman-vowed- Vestal, to chastity, inspired the act 
of the Elvira Council in its creation of a sacred caste, 
and a profane cade, the celibate priests forming an upper, 
and the married laity a lower order, as it is to trace 
the Mariolatry of the Spanish church to the worship of 
the first coming Groddess of the Ephesians, with whom 
the Greek and Roman Venus, and the Carthagenian 
Salambo, afterward divided the worship of idolatry, 
now as fervently given to the Virgin Mary. The unity, 
wealth, perseverance, and prestige of power, of the 
Spanish clergy, guided by profoundest still in eccle- 
siastical strategy, gave them preponderating influence 
in shaping the far reaching decrees of the Eoman 
Hierarchy in consonance with their will. Thus, not- 
withstanding resistance encountered elsewhere, this 
local Spanish rule of celibacy, so far beneath even old 
Gothic interpretation of woman's place and purpose, 
finally became the imperative law of the Roman 
Catholic church universal And to justify it, Spanish 
ecclesiastical slander, especially, Mthout stay or stint, 
Tvas heaped on woman, from Eve who plucked the 
apple that Adam ate, and priest-like meanly charged 
her with, down to the mistress of Alexander VI the Nero 
of the Popes ; who, fallible in being submissive to his 
infallibility, Ttaturally became the mother of his very 
ncUural children In like manner. Auricular Confes- 
sion, the Inquisition, and the Order of Jesuits, first 
sprouted in Spanish soU, to spread and bring under 
their Upas shade, that vast dominion of religionism, , 
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which, however, in part, has by the ordinances of human 
progress and the bursting in of the light of knowledge, 
been saved from the deadly blight of ignorance, false- 
hood, and superstition. Better would it have been for 
Rome had she winged herseKwith the inspiration of 
Teutonic truth, than continue to drag at the car of a 
Spanish Juggernaut, which has crushed out the hopes 
and happiness of that people, and must bring ruin on 
aU who throw themselves before it. Even the last 
invention of Jesuitism, of that bantling so precious to 
former Spanish pride, but since hated for its heartless 
selfishness and dishonesty, and driven from her midst 
by new-born struggles after better things; even its 
latest tribute of sin to a tyranny which seeks to chain 
down human conscience, and extinguish the aspira- 
tions of the soul beyond the assigned limits of arbitrary 
authority; even that dogma of a mystical personal- 
impersonal papal infallibility, an infallibility which is 
and is not, and yet which is according to the policy or 
the exigencies of the case ; cannot fail to hasten the fate 
awaiting those of whom Jesus said — '' Take heed that 
no man deceive you, for many shall come in my name, 
saying, / am Christ ; and shall deceive many." 

The Convent Church of San Isidore of which men- 
tion was made a few pages back, contains a rare old 
" fasistol " — lectern — supported by sculptured lions ram- 
pant, with Virgin and Cherubs looking from above, 
down on a magnificently illuminated parchment libro 
de coro of the fourteenth century. Here also are the 
tombs of the renowned Guzman surnamed el Bueno, 
and his wife ; and of their son Juan Alonzo and his 
wife ; with their effigies. But that which will perhaps 
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interest the excursionist still more, is the resting place 
of Dona Osorio who was burnt alive by command of 
Pedro the Cruel, because of her rejection of his criminal 
addresses. The memory of the fidelity of her maid, 
who perished with her, is perpetuated by a sculptured 
dog lying at the feet of the mistress's effigy. Over the 
high-altar of the coro chapel is a wood sculpture by 
Montanes, having no superior for anatomical propor- 
tion, development, and expression, in this department 
of art. It represents St. Jerome kneeling and holding 
a crucifix, and looks like an actuality of human devo- 
tion. The Eetablo, also by that great master, represent- 
ing the Nativity, Adoration, Eesurrection, and Ascen- 
sion, with San Isidoro, and above all the Virgin, are of 
but little less extraordinary execution. While a small 
Virgin and Child, to the side, of Madere wood, the 
robe and embroidery coloured and in pearl, is an 
altogether uncommon and striking specimen of vraisem- 
blance. 

The cloister adjoining the church, though not in 
ruins, is deserted by all but bird, and bee, whose glad- 
some morning and evening hymn, and accompaniment, 
attune the heart to a truer devotion, than would 
Monkish matins and vespers grown vapid and weari- 
some. The rest of the Convent is degraded to basest 
uses ; palatial halls being converted into kitchens and 
T?rash-houses by vulgar denizens, the smoke of whose 
fii^s pitted in the floors, curls among pillars and arches, 
frescoing them in blackness. While donkeys and dogs, 
stabled and kennelled in cells where once dwelt one 
hundred and fifty friars, roam at pleasure among the 
fragments of marble columns and capitals, architraves 
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and balustrades, lying broadcast cnmberers of former 
magnificent courts and arcades. 

It is impossible to speak of religious art of whatever 
kind — of art inspired by religious influences; com- 
memorating religious events and personages; exalting 
its traditions and teachings, its pomp and power ; pro- 
moted by the patronage of the clergy, or controlled and 
shaped by their will and purpose; without adverting 
incidentally to points of faith and practice connected 
therewith, and which have helped to make or mar it 
If in speaking of these, delinquencies and errors, 
manners, morals, and belief, deserve censure, it is not 
for honesty so thinking, to halt in so saying from 
motives of policy. Truth is more to be coveted than 
treasure ; self-approval than the praise of others. This 
rule has been thus far observed. In speaking further 
of monastic, or any other form of ecclesiastical life, in 
'^ Spain, it wiU continue to be followed. 

It is pleasant to acknowledge that the extreme 
opinion prevalent among those who first had to combat 
the abuses of monachism, namely, that the life of the 
cloister was always one of indolence, ignorance, corrup- 
tion, and imposture, is now admitted to have been 
erroneous. The prejudice of passion, stimulated by the 
persecutions of the Eoman Church, have subsided under 
the sway of a calm and just judgment, coining of a 
sense of safety, through watchfulness and assured power 
of self-protection, from ecclesiastical assumptions and 
oppression. Passing the early oriental anchorites, whose 
example of selfish instincts leading to most preposterous 
means of salvation, passed into Europe in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, contributing to the fanaticism, super- 
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stitions, and perveraions, then corrupting the primitive 
purity and simplicity of Christianity; we look upon 
the efforts of St. Benedict in the early part of the sixth 
century, the first in time and in importance to organize 
a system of seclusion with benevolence, and find in its 
early fruits much to commend and something to rejoice 
at. Not that we mean to say the life of a recluse is the 
most Christian. The teaching and the example of Him 
who toent about doing good do not warrant it. But at 
the time referred to, and for some centuries after, 
monastic life became a useful instrument, guided by a 
few controlling and well-meaning men;/ who brought 
wayward, and often vagrant, lazy, half crazed, and 
irresponsible fanatics, under law and discipline, by 
gathering from far and near into well ordered commu- 
nities, miserable drones of half-naked, half-starved, 
filthy, and ^Tisanctified hermits ; who, while punishing 
themselves, and sometimes needlessly perishing, were 
poisoning the well-springs of a pure and refreshing 
religion — ^when rightly imderstood and practised. To 
say that the founders of Monastic Institutions were 
remarkable men, would not cover the case justly. Some 
of them, those especially, who gave being to the earliest 
among these ^ communities, and breathed into them a 
life not merely of pious purpose, but of positive use- 
fulness, were men of ennobling aspirations, kindly 
sympathies, knowledge of human nature, benevolent 
designs, and administrative ability. And their spirit 
continuing to animate for a time their successors, man- 
kind at large became the beneficiaries of its work. For 
it did not stop at suppressing a mongrel secular-eccle- 
siasticism, as objectless — ^as far as related to the good of 
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others — as it was commonly abject, but it became the 
custodian of art, literature, and science, during six 
centuries which threatened them with extinction. In 
cloistered ceUs, begirt without by mediaeval barbarism, 
these sacred fires were kept as in Vestal-temples, ready 
to relume the world when once more it should be 
willing to receive, and would love the light For all 
this, and for the multiplication of books by transcribing 
before the invention of printing, including the Bible, 
such classical works as Pliny, Cicero, SaUust, and such 
medical as Galen and Celsus ; for Gothic architecture, 
limning, and pictorial illuminating ; for improvements 
in agriculture, coming of monastic labour for the supply 
of monastic wants ; and for some illustrious examples 
of contemplative wisdom leading others in the way of 
spiritual exaltation; for these beneficent workings of 
TVlonastic Institutions, as at first devised and conducted, 
we surely should be thankful, and the enlightened and 
just are so. 

But this acknowledgment does not preclude the right 
to improve on the past, to adopt more efficient means 
for greater ends ; nor entail an obligation to approve 
later abuses as well as former uses. Adapted to the 
necessities of an age, when barbarism, bigotry, and 
superstition, falsely claiming to be Christian, ' had ex- 
guished all traces of olden civilization, they fulfilled 
their purpose so long as they retained original fitness 
for an existing want. But the time came when man- 
kind began to clamour for the ligM under the hushd : 
they wished to see where they were drifting in the dark- 
ness that had shut out hope and destiny : and they then 
found that its later guardians had become faithless to 
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duty. They had failed to trim the lamp, and had given 
themselves over to indolence, moral corruption, and de- 
basing sensualism. "If the salt" — said the master 
" have lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ? It 
is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast out, and 
to be trodden under foot of men.*' And so thought the 
people of Spain, more intensely Eoman Catholic than 
all others ; of that Spain whose fierceness and thorough- 
ness of religious — no, we will not so dignify the act— of 
irreligious and wicked persecution, enabled her to toast 
in the reign of Philip II, that the " stain of heresy no 
longer defiled the hem of her garment/' Not seeing 
that her own conduct was the greatest of all practical 
heresies against the letter and spirit of Christianity. Both 
monasteries and convents — contradistinguished in Spain, 
not by the sex of the recluse, but as places of entire, or 
of partial seclusion, and hence the former being built in 
soKtudes, and the latter in the neighbourhood or in the 
midst of, and in limited contact with social life — ^monks, 
friars, and nuns, must indeed have ceased completely to 
be the representatives of piety, humility, unselfishness, 
industry, and humanity, to have incurred the reproba- 
tion of a people wedded to them by centuries of super- 
stitious training and submission. They had, in truth, 
become rank with plunder, acquired under various pre- 
texts, impostures, and penal iaflictions. Power, not 
purity, then followed as the aim of monastic and con- 
ventual life; and its extraordinary attainment and 
exercise, was shown in the subserviency of both church 
and state to their wilL Thus they became the dictators 
of Spanish destiny ; for while they were almost the sole 
source of ecclesiastical preferment, political ambition 
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had to seek their influence for its surest gratification. 
They not only absorbed the calculating and aspiring, 
but for the facilities of indulgence in laziness and 
luxury, thousands of others were drawn into them 
likewise, increasing the burthens of society and the 
sufferings of the poor. For whatever the boastful 
charity ostentatiously doled out to beggary at convent 
doors, it was not even a pittance of that which had been 
wrung from hands thus paralysed by want It was but 
the " crumbs that fell from the rich man's table ;" or the 
gift of garbage without, to hush the moan of hunger dis- 
turbing the ear of gluttony within. In 1786, even after 
the reigns of Philip III, Ferdinand VI, and Charles III, 
had somewhat reduced their number because of their 
enormous accumulation of wealth wanted by courts 
and courtiers, there were still in Spain 9,000 convents — 
to say nothing of monasteries — and 200,000 persons 
under vows of celibacy. The diminution therefrom of 
population claiming paternal recognition, and the removal 
from general industry and public enterprises of prodigious 
property, making it a stagnant and pestiferous source of 
evil, instead of allowing it to remain an ever-flowing 
and bountiful agent of good, had become so palpable ; 
the immoralities, and perversions of original purpose of 
these Institutions, were so shameless and incurable; 
their reactionary influence in arresting the progress of 
knowledge ; in covering the land with ignorance, dark- 
ening its mind, corrupting its heart, and enfeebling its 
arm, was so manifest; and beyond these, the nobler 
doings and destiny of other peoples, who had leaped 
forward in liberated thought and vigorous purpose, 
responsive to the calls of a nev age, to shape new 
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means to greater ends, with the lights of a re-bom and 
impassioned .civilization bursting forth all around them; 
these facts stirred the hearts yearning for better things 
in Spain, and brought on the struggle which finally re- 
sulted in the overthrow of the clerical party and abso- 
lutism, and in the establishment of Constitutional 
Government. Under this, the Cortez in 1836 decreed 
the suppression of monasteries and convents, and the 
secularization of their property — giving life-pensions to 
the inmates to prevent the suffering that might other- 
wise ensue to those disabled for work. Thus the people 
— ^as represented by their government — came again into 
possession of that land of which they had in most in- 
stances been unrighteously deprived. Immense tracts 
came by purchase from the State into the hands of lay 
proprietors : and it is certain, that in the last thirty-five 
years, both the productive population, and the distribu- 
tion of wealth as well as the revenues of Spain, have 
largely increased — notwithstanding the disturbing in- 
fluences of insurrections instigated by Eome, and put 
in motion by Spanish ecclesiastics-^ for the recovery of 
their lost political power and possessions. That can be 
achieved only through the re-establishment of Bourbon- 
ism ; a word synonymous with government absolutism 
and papal supremacy. The chances of that may be 
judged of by the fact that Spain broke her own chains, 
and cast the fragments after her flying oppressors. Who, 
with the sympathy, and practical aid, of neighbouring 
legitimists and co-religionists faithless to the obligations 
of international neutrality, dare venture no further in an 
enforced reclamation of despotic power than the neces- 
sities of ready escape wiU allow. Take away foreign 
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dynastic and clerical, encouragement and assistance, and 
Carlists could not hold a footing, even on the far off 
frontier of Spain. Seven-eighths of the Spanish people 
will no longer tolerate the rulers who ruined them. 
" Dumb, driven cattle," — ^poor and powerless — ^made so 
purposely by Priests and Princes for selfish ends ; and 
long without a rallying point from which they could 
reach forward to better things ; they have at last, under 
the operations of a silent, but never changing prejudice 
against foreigners common to all Spaniards, constraining 
the abdication of the Italian, foisted on them by the per- 
fidious triumvirate of Prim, Serrano, and Topete, been 
left free to declare their own wiU. In view of the curses 
of monarchical despotism long endured, is it surprising 
that they should propose to work out the problem of 
government most consistent with their human rights of 
" Hfe, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness V* Whatever 
is said by the advocates of royal prerogative, of their 
imfitness to determine their own destiny, they know that 
they cannot do worse for themselves, than has been done 
for them by others. 

From such a conviction comes the current of thought 
and action, sweeping away the effete nonsense of the 
" divine right " of the few to trample under foot the 
divin&r rights of the many. Desperate efforts by 
monarchists and by factions seeking self-aggrandize- 
ment, will be made ^ to arrest it; and evils coming of 
centuries of misrule may for a time prove impediments 
in its way; but the eventual result cannot be doubted. 
A people, proud, brave, and resolved, will not fail to 
redress their wrongs in this age of teeming examples to 
encourage them. New World and Old World history, 
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by revolution, convention, and legislation, is teaching 
the lesson, that political, religious, and social progress, 
once set in, cannot be turned back. The word has gone 
forth, that mankind is to be raised to a happier and nobler 
position. However kings and cardinals, may scorn the 
drudge who has heretofore supplied their wants and 
obeyed their behests, that same slave, even now, far and 
near, is re-writing for their reading the words of Bel- 
shazzar's doom. The abounding glories of modem civili- 
zation, are the product of broad-cast mind. Times have 
changed, and modes of thought with them. The Com- 
moners have become the real kings, and princes their 
puppets, to be amused with baubles and flattered by 
fools. Plebeians are the sovereigns of their own destiny. 
Passing that most glorious of all lessons of liberty, 
taught by thirteen North American colonies of com- 
moners, which makes government without the consent of 
the governed a poKtical absurdity, a heresy against 
justice ; where it may be asked, would be the grandeur 
of a consolidated German people, without the mighty 
mind and spirit of Bismarck, who sprung from among 
them ? Where the constitutional freedom and promise 
of greatness of an united Italy, but for the genius of 
Cavour ? Where the hopes of Spain, but for the elo- 
quence and patriotism of Castelar ? He who has realized 
to us the grand ideal of ancient oratory. The rusty 
royalty of this day would cut a sorry figure but for the 
burnishing received by manhood fresh from the people ; 
which, is gradually changing it, and of necessity, from 
its own instincts, knowledge of the demands of the age, 
and practical wisdom, into the popular sovereignty 
ordained of "higher powers." A transubstantiation, sure 
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to be realized by all who have faith, and the manhood 
to maintain the real prescTice of right, over wrong. Ab- 
solute government in Sp&in is no longer possible. The 
choice Kes between a Eepublic and a straight-jacketed 
Monarchy. In either case the Church will not be able 
to say of the State " C*est moi." And the one hundred 
millions of dollars which went into the Spanish treasury 
from the sales of monastery and convent property, once 
taken directly from the people, will be heard of " never- 
more." Christina, Isabella, and their parasites, pocketed 
the most of it. The rest went toward the postponement 
of national bankruptcy. 

The bridge spanning the Guadalquivir at Seville will 
not have been crossed and recrossed, without enjoying 
from its parapet the busy scene of commercial life 
below on the really fine quay ; piled with lead, copper, 
cork, orange, and casks of wine, awaiting shipment 
aboard a fleet of noisy steamers : with the quaint city, 
its gardens and tropical trees, beyond, forming a con- 
trasted background of pleasing repose for the picture. 
No lavatories a la Gj^tiAvc are moored along shore. 
For, there is no Lake Leman here in which to filter the 
turbid river's waters. The vast washhouse of the city 
must* be looked for at the Corral de Conde in the parish 
of Sant lago ; where six thousand men, women, and 
children, in an immense courtyard surrounded by their 
dwellings, are engaged in the various processes of puri- 
fying the pants and petticoats of all Seville. This 
amphibious population are kept in excellent order by a 
bespangled "Blessed Virgin" looking forth from her 
shrine, niched on one side of the Corral; to whom, 
probably, any number of prayers are addressed when 
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work and water are wanted. Visitors are expected to 
bestow at least a candle in honour of her ladyship. 
The inmates are an improvement on those of the tobacco 
factory. Pure air, soap and water, are means of health, 
as well as cleanliness. 

Those interested in the history of great enterprises, 
will scarcely quit Seville for the north without having 
visited a spot not far off; made memorable by the fact, 
that there occurred the accident — if such it was— which 
led to Columbus' discovery of America. When that 
great man received from the Spanish Court, then at 
Seville, a virtual refusal of his offer of service to seek a 
new route to India, he turned his back upon those who 
had long beguiled but to disappoint him, and with the 
intention of seeking the patronage of France, started for 
Huelva, where lived a brother-in-law of his deceased 
wife, with whom he intended to leave his legitimate 
son Diego. 

In Irving's " Life and Voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus " it is stated, that on his way to Huelva he stopped 
at the gate of ;the Convent of Santa Maria de Eabida, 
and asked for bread and water for his child. That, thus 
casually i a conversation between him and the prior, 
Juan Perez de Marchena, led the latter to detain him 
as a guest, imtil his proposal should again be brought 
to the notice of the Spanish Court — but this time by a 
direct appeal to Queen Isabella from the prior Juan 
Perez, who had once been her confessor, and who 
" knew that she was always accessible to persons of his 
sacred calling." Thus it was, that the worthy friar 
Juan Perez de Marchena, deeply impressed by the 
grandeur of Columbus' scheme, and the arguments by 
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which he supported it, became the chief instrument, 
probably, of saving to him the glory of his great 
achievement; for— as has been before said — this re- 
newed application was successfuL 

As bearing upon the question of accident, or of reason 
so peculiarly a mental gift of Columbus, bringing about 
this result, let it be remembered, that he is said to have 
been going to Hudva for a specified purpose, and stopped 
at tJie Convent of Santa Maria de Rahida on the way. 
Now the fact is, that convent is not on the road to 
Huelva, but lies two leagues and a half to the south- 
ward of it, at the confluence of the Eio Tinto and Eio 
OdieL And it is not likely that Columbus would have 
gone fifteen miles — the distance there and back — out of 
his way, without an object of greater moment than that 
of procuring a little bread and water for his son, which 
could have been had at many places on the direct road, 
and quite as near, at Huelva itself, the town he was 
going to. This view takes some of the romance from 
the narrative. But it gives a more substantial interest 
to it, inasmuch as it points to the ready resources, 
knowledge of human nature, firm convictions, hopes, 
and indomitable perseverance, which led to the final 
triumph of Columbus. For it is thus seen, that even in 
what others would have felt as despair of Spanish aid, 
and while on his way to seek assistance elsewhere, he 
still saw a possible influence in his behalf in the old 
relation of the Friar Confessor to the Queen, and 
resolved not to leave it unsought. 

The convent, deserted by its old inmates is now used 
as a summer resort by inhabitants of Huelva — a custo- 
dian being in charge of it ; who will show a table and 
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inkstand said to have been used by Columbus. The 
readiest way to reach it is by Diligence, or private 
carriage, to Huelva — ^nine hours. Thence by boat down 
the Odiel Eiver — one hour. The town of Palos, whence 
Columbus sailed on his first voyage of discovery, is fix)m 
the convent half an hour by boat up the Eio Tinto. It 
is now a mere fishing village, the river having become 
too shallow for commercial uses. Huelva has super- 
seded it; a large amount of foreign capital being 
invested in the valuable copper and manganese mines 
of the neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

CoKDOVA — Mosque — General Sights. Merida — 
Roman Ruins. Monastery of Yuste. Toledo — 
Cathedral — Muzarabic Ritual. The Virgin 
Mary's descent from Heaven. Toledo rich in 

REMINDERS OF THE PAST. SaN JuAN DE LOS REYES. 

Santa Marla. la Blanca. San Cristo de la Luz. 
The Zocodover. Santa Cruz. The Alcazar. 
Aranjuez. Madrid. 

The distance by railway from Seville to Cordova — 
north-east by east up the valley of the Guadalquivir 
River — is eighty miles. Time three and a half to four 
hours. The wayside soil is rich, but cultivation is 
much neglected. Although olive orchards are many, 
yet the oil product of aU Andalucia is not now equal in 
quantity to that of the immediate vicinity of Seville, 
alone, in the time of the Moors. Don Pedro's castel- 
lated mistress and money-treasury, at Carmona; and 
his fortress of Almodovar, are not worth the time of 
stopping to see. The omnibus of the Fonda Suiza 
waits at the station the arrival of regular trains, to take 
passengers to the only really good hotel in Cordova — 
and a better is not to be found in Spain at this time. 

In the rivalry of Pompey and Caesar for the rule 
of Rome, Cordova among other foreign possessions sided 
with the former. Falling into the hands of Csesar he 
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gave it to pillage and fire, in punishment of resistance. 
Eebuilt by his Lieutenant, Marcellus, it became cele- 
brated for a time for its University, where were taught 
philosophy, morality, oratory, and the Greek language. 
Here studied Seneca the elder — ^preceptor of Nero; 
Gallio the orator; Lucan the poet; Ledro the rheto- 
rician; Manelus the master of the older Seneca; also 
Seneca the tragedian, and Seneca the historian. Sub- 
jected to Gothic dominion on the dismemberment of the 
Eoman empire, it lost its literary distinction ; but rallied 
again on a new change of rulers when the Moors, by the 
overthrow of Eoderick on the banks of the Guadalete, 
possessed themselves of Spain. These last conquerors 
made the city of Cordova the capital of Moorish Spain, 
subject at first to the Khalifate of Damascus, but 
subsequently assuming an independent sovereignty. 
Under the rule of the family of the Omeyades — ^by 
whom this revolution was effected, embracing a period 
of two and a half centuries, the Peninsula illustrated a 
munificence of supreme authority which might well 
have served as an example to others, prone to lavish 
upon Mahommedans epithets worthy only of their own 
fanaticism and intolerance. "While Cordova the capital,, 
became the abode of art, science, and literature, manu- 
factures and trade — in short of civilization and general 
enjoyment — in the midst of a richly cultivated plain, 
through which flowed that most beautiful and bounteous 
of Spanish rivers, the Guadalquivir, with the Sierra 
Morena, wrapped as if in empurpled mist, limiting the 
vision far beyond. But since the taking of Cordova by 
Ferdinand III in the thirteenth century, its 1,000,000 
population has dwindled to 40,000 ; the nine hundred 
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public baths have disappeared; its six hundred inns 
are reduced to two; its embowered plazas and foun- 
tains have disappeared ; its skill and industry are now 
unknown ; the light of its numerous free schools has 
been put out, leaving the poor to grope, stumble, and 
fell, amid the evils of ignorance ; and its great acade- 
mies, which attracted those aspiring after knowledge, 
from France, Italy, Germany, and Britain, are gone, 
and the place which once knew them shall know thcDfi 
no more for ever. Scarcely a trace of the wonderful 
palace of Arrizaha in the environs can be found ; the 
once enchanted grounds being now occupied by a com- 
mon-place summer boarding-house. One mosque alone, 
of the formerly three hundred, remains to give some 
notion of the magnificent temple-architecture of the 
Moors. It ranked only second to that of Mecca in 
sanctity; and is said to have been first in size and 
style— -covering a larger area than any known religious 
sanctuary, Pagan, Christian, or Mahommedan. 

This Mosque has been marred by Christian barbarians, 
who kept it as a monument of triumph only that they 
might build within it a Cathedral, which could much 
more fittingly in every sense have been built elsewhere. 
Yet enough remains to make it the attraction of 
Cordova, the only one worth stopping to see, and which 
attests the grandeur of the Arabic epoch. And in 
seeking it, enough of the general aspect of the town 
will present itself to satisfy curiosity on that head. 
Leaving the hotel — Fonda Suiza — on the Calle Paraiso, 
the first street to the left on the way southward is Jesus 
Maria, which leads into Angel de Saavedra, and in 
succession Pedregosa, the Plazuela de Benavente, and 
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the Calle Cespedes which opens opposite the wall of the 
Mosque courtyard. A short distance to the right is 
the grand portal to the court. The streets and houses 
passed, retain Moorish features; the former being 
narrow, winding, and expanding in places into small, 
irregular, plazuelas. The houses are low, with grated 
windows, patios, fountains, and shrubbery ; sometimes 
overtopped by little Byzantine miradors. Nothing can 
be more strikingly Moorish than the wall enclosing the 
Court of Oranges of the Mosque, with its massive 
foundation, beautiful water-tabled and pinnacled piers, 
and dentated parapet. The great gate has a magnificent 
horse-shoe arch; but its elegant ajimez windows are 
stuffed with stucco, covered with coarsest frescoes of a 
crude Christianity. Piers, arches, arabesque, also, are 
wretchedly yellow washed. Indeed nearly every thing 
about this great entrance has been ruthlessly abused 
except the magnificent bronze gate and its huge em- 
bossed knockers, which have sturdily resisted attempts 
at their violation. A miserable modem belfry has been 
built above aU in shameless disregard of the respect due 
to high art. 

It was through this Puerta del Perdon that Moslem 
worshippers entered the vast court within, arcaded on 
two sides, and filled with palm and orange trees, amid 
which was a fount for the ablutions of the faithful 
before entering the House of Prayer. It is still a 
sweet spot for the inspiration of religious sentiment. 
The Mosque facing one side of this Court of Oranges is 
not imposing. The same may be said of the whole 
exterior — ^its appearance being that of a high, quad- 
rangular stone and stucco wall, broken into panels by 
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square buttresses, and capped throughout by a battle- 
ment. But the eflfect of the facade toward the Orange 
Court has been greatly impaired by later tampering. 
Originally the Mosque was entered from this side, 
alone, under nineteen splendid horse-shoe arches, sepa- 
rated from each other by magnificent colimiiis. In 
truth, this whole front of four hundred and fifty feet was 
a grand subdivided portal through which was entered 
a vast forest of marble, jasper, and porphyry pillars — 
once numbering more than twelve hundred — supporting, 
on two stages of superimposed horse-shoe arches, a 
ceUing of sculptured precious woods, varied and shadowy 
as overhanging tropical foliage. All but two of these 
beautiful horse-shoe arched spaces have been walled 
up, thus immuring many of the columns. Two modem 
doorways give access to the interior on this side, at 
present. And three common looking entrances have 
been made on the other sides of the Mosque. 

Original features of the interior have also been 
destroyed. Except in one or two of the modem 
chapels, the cedar, larch, and sandal-wood ceiling has 
been removed, to give place to vaults, spanning trans- 
versely the horse-shoe arches superposed in couples 
and resting on the pUlars. The middle of the area 
of the Mosque has undergone an entire change ; every- 
thing here having been demolished to make room for 
a Cathedral, which was thought by the priests necessary 
to purify the work of infidels. This is cruciform, and 
rises above the height of the Mosque. The capilla 
mayor occupies the tribune, the coro and sacristia are 
in the nave, and that part of the transept under the 
cimborio is allotted to the people — except a railed 
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passage between the coro and high-altar. The one 
hundred and six choir stalls — showing a large number 
of canonical routinists — are superbly carved. With 
this exception, the whole work of this unwelcome 
obtrusion on attention is a florid composite ; suited to 
impure taste, and turgid ceremonialism, but comparing 
meanly with the simple and solid expression of a 
sublime homage surrounding it Forty-five chapels 
and ecclesiastical ofl&ces have been built at the cost 
of the outside aisles, the pillars bordering which being 
removed or walled up, and the beautiful perspective 
of these far-reaching avenues greatly impaired thereby. 
The Maksurah, where sat the Kalif and meditated on 
the duty of holiness, is now converted into a chapel 
and robing room — ^a depository for the tawdry regalia 
of modem ritualism. The raising of the floor has de- 
stroyed the proportions of the Maksurah ; and tinselled 
altars and common wardrobes hide the arabesque 
tracery of the walls. The Mihrab, a Holy of Holies, 
where was kept the Alcoran, and where the Kalif per- 
formed his public prayer, has, through an exceptional 
interposition of Charles V in such cases, escaped the 
hands of the destroyer. It is perhaps the most exqui- 
sitely beautiful piece of Byzantine mosaic now known 
in Christian Europe. 

It is a misnomer to call the Cordova Mosque a 
Cathedral, as is frequently done. Those desirous of 
the perpetuation of monuments of the past — ^material 
witnesses of what has been, and claimants of what 
is due to the genius and labours of others — ^may well 
rejoice, that, whatever the desecration of this edifice by 
a misguided and intolerant religionism, enough of its 
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original features remain, to show its object in giving 
an expression to a sense of that Divine Might which 
upholds creation; and to teach those who tread its 
labyrinth, dependence, and the necessity of righteous- 
ness, which alone, can guide them safely amid the un- 
certainties of being. It is a pleasant indulgence while 
wandering through its twilight aisles, to become ob- 
livious to the tumid self-importance of the later Spanish 
church intruded into the great Moorish sanctuary ; and 
to fancy the latter as it once was, a wilderness of 
columns upholding a vast ceiling of sculpture, like a 
forest of trunks with densest vegetation massed above 
into a canopy of interwoven twigs, vines, foliage, and 
flowers. Lighting this, in imagination, with more than 
seven thousand coloured lamps, and countless clustered 
candles, throwing their myriad beams on polished pillars, 
on arches sinking lower and lower in the long lines of 
perspective until vanishing in the distance, and on the 
azure, and golden, and sculptured ceiling, seeming ready 
to faU and wrap the ten thousand devout worshippers in 
a flood of embroidered light ; thus some idea may be 
had of what the wondrous temple was when the Moslem 
there acknowledged that " God Who alone is God." 

A short distance behind the Mosque a fine bridge is 
thrown over the Guadalquivir — ^here a bold, broad 
stream. The fifteen abutments built by Caesar's legions 
look as if they were intended for all time. Eoman 
remains frequently crop out in digging for foundations 
in this day. Shortly since an ancient mosaic floor 
representing the four seasons was imearthed but a 
few paces from the Fonda Suiza. The Paseo del Gran 
Capitan — ^who was a native of Cordova — ^lies but a 
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short distance west of the hotel Though much re- 
sorted to, it is not attractive. A more fashionable 
promenade, with flowers, fountains, and shrubbery, and 
affording a splendid view of the wide plain and Sierra 
beyond, is the Paseo de la Victoria. The old Moorish 
Plaza formerly arcaded on all sides, and lined with 
bazfiars flashing with silks and all kinds of precious 
wares, is now the common market for the supply of all 
sorts of animal wants. Here the study of low Spanish 
character and habits may be fully indulged. Calicoes 
and kerchiefs, rags and dingy ribands, patched cloaks 
and shapeless slouches, form the staple of costume. 
Dough, boiled in oil before your eyes — the Bunu^lo of 
Seville — ^Roscas hard and white, and sour wine, supply 
present necessities: and vegetables, from acorns and 
locust-beans, through cabbages, potatoes, and turnips, 
up to the necessaries of the national life, garlic and 
onions, most abundant, with but a meagre show of fish 
and flesh, to keep themselves in remembrance: the 
tamborine and zambomba, vieing with a babbled patois 
that would drive a Castilian mad, bidding you to "buy, 
come and try;*' all these, with a donkey now and then 
helping himself either from his own, or his neighbour's 
pannier, make a scene of ways and means worth looking 
at by a tourist who is curious to know, how, in such 
matters, other people scuffle through life. Neighbouring 
streets are spread with mats for fruits and miscellaneous 
trumpery, with which summer sun and winter rain must 
sometimes make sad havoc. The shops, generally, have 
open fronts— cheerless in cold, and without awnings, 
proportionably uncomfortable in hot weather. A day 
in Cordova, actively spent, will suffice to gratify mere 
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curiosity. The climate is not as relaxing as that of 
Seville. The neighbouring mountains give it a more 
bracing quality. 

Cordova is now the point of departure for Lisbon, on 
this route of a tourist ; taking a branch railway of about 
fifty miles, with a few miles gap of Diligence drive, 
running nearly due north, and uniting with the great 
western road to Portugal; instead of going some 
hundreds of miles round by Manzanares, as formerly. 
And if Lisbon be olhitted, Merida, a mine of old 
Eoman ruins within the limits of Spain, deserves the 
attention at least of the antiquarian. This capital of 
ancient Lusitania has become an impoverished town of 
but a few thousand inhabitants ; and its Fondas — either 
that of Leon, or of Badajoz — ^must not be expected to 
furnish more than meagre bed and board. But out-of- 
door interest will withdraw attention from indoor wants, 
during the one or two days required for sight-seeing. 
The town being built on the right bank of the Guadiana, 
a gigantic bridge was here thrown across the river by 
the Emperor Trajan ; having a length of 2,575 feet, 33 
feet above its bed, and resting upon 81 arches sup- 
ported by massive piers. The material is yellowish 
granite; the roadway 26 feet wide being paved with 
cobble-stone, with a narrow foot-pavement of flag-stones 
in the middle. From one side of the bridge an inclined 
plain descends to ^the ruins of a building occupying a 
rocky flat in the stream ; and from the opposite side a 
stone stairway leads to a corresponding insular spot 
These may have been conveniences for bathing and 
washing. And an undershot mill may also have once 
occupied the side of the ruined building. The French 
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Marshal Mannont's march to the relief of Badajoz was 
impeded by the destruction of several of the arches 
of this bridge, by the English. But it was speedily 
repaired and is in use now, as nearly eighteen centuries 
ago. Indeed it looks as if built for eternity. 

Another Eoman remain, tolerably well preserved, is 
the Circus Maximus, having a length of nearly 1,400 
feet, by about 450 feet wide — ovoidal in shape. The 
walls are of great thickness, but much hidden by d^ris 
and earth extemaUy. Internally eight tiers of seats 
remain, and the arena — which, but for its luxuriant 
crop of potatoes might be run over by chariots at this 
day. Not far from the Circus are the ruins of the 
ancient theatre — now called Las Siete SHlas from the 
seven tiers of seats separated by spaces. Many of the 
vomitories giving access to these are still found ; others, 
together with some of the seats in another part of the 
building, and also the proscenium, have been destroyed. 
The walls are bmlt of broken granite and pebbles 
grouted by cement. The scarcely distinguishable ruins 
of an amphitheatre, or as considered by some a nauma- 
chia, are near the theatre, but a thorough knowledge of 
ancient construction, and patient and laborious investi- 
gation would be required to determine the fact of use. 
But little remains of the Temple of Mars. Six columns 
— not quite in line — support a kind of lintel bearing 
the inscription — "Marte sacrum VitiUa Paculi," and 
limit a space which looks as if it may have been a 
portal twelve by ten feet in size. Several fragments of 
columns rising not more than six or eight inches above 
ground, indicate an edifice in this direction from the 
entrance. Parts of two aqueducts are better preserved 
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one of these bearing signs of great antiquity, built of 
grouted brick and granite. A few tiera of two, and in 
some places of three arches are seen. The shafts 
occasionally rise to the height of ninety feet, reminding 
one of a similar, though grander work at Segovia. 
Many other fragments of antiquity may be found in 
wandering about Merida, but they are in a perishing 
state — ^nearly buried, or walled into other structures; 
and the natives being utterly ignorant of what they 
were, no information can be had about them. The old 
city wall is rapidly disappearing. But beyond it, up 
stream, a Eoman dyke of massive masonry is worth a ' 
visit; and, if time aUow, the reservoir El Lago de Proser- 
pina, three miles north of the city, should be seen. The 
granite wall which dams the water is stupendous. A 
visit to Merida cannot fail to confirm one's appreciation 
of the imperial will and power of old Eome — ^who 
planted her civilization and built her monuments at 
the farthest limits of the then known earth. 

The Jeromite Monastery of Yuste in the northern 
part of the Province of Estremadura, is reached from 
three directions. From Avila in the north ; Toledo in 
the east; and Merida in the south. The distance 
from each of these places to Plasencia — ^the nearest 
town of importance to Yuste — does not yqjj much from 
eighty miles. Part of the way may be travelled by 
Diligence. Some of it must be done by horse or mule, 
and of necessity the twenty-five to thirty miles from 
Plasencia to the Monastery. The journey is fatiguing ; 
the wayside posadas — as we are told — execrable; and, 
as is farther said, the trip is not unattended with risk 
of robbery or detention in time of civil war, such as 
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attends our visit to this part of Spain. But even if 
Yuste could be reached without danger or discomfort, it 
would profit little to see the crumbling crypt where the 
imperial bigot Charles was laid after the solemn mockery 
of assisting at his own obsequies ; the ashes and embers 
of the choir, where daily mummery fancied it was cheat- 
ing immutable justice; and the weed-grown cloisters 
where vegetated a set of drones — cumberers of the 
ground. Since the devastating French invasion, and 
the suppression of monastic institxitions in Spain, those 
who have visited that of Yuste imite in representing it 
as a total and irretrievable ruin. Among them Mr. 
William Stirling, now Sir William Stirling Maxwell, 
who was there in 1849, in his "Cloister life of the 
Emperor Charles V," describing the scene of fire, 
plunder, wanton injury, and neglect, concludes thus— r 
" Without the gate, the great walnut-tree, sole relic of 
the past with which time had not dealt rudely, spread 
forth its broad and vigorous boughs to shroud and 
dignify the desolation. Yet in the lovely face of nature, 
changeless in its summer charms, in the hill and forest 
and wide Vera, in the generous soil and genial sky, 
there was enough to show how well the Imperial eagle 
had chosen the nest wherein to fold his wearied wings." 
That " Imperial eagle " of whom the same accomplished 
writer, in another place, expressively says, his " repose 
cannot have been troubled with regrets for his resigned 
power, seeing that in truth he never resigned it at all, 
btU wielded it at Yuste as firmly as he had wielded it at 
Augstmrg <yr Toledo, He had given up little beyond the 
trappings of royalty ; and his was not a mind to r^et 
the pageant, the guards, and the gold sticks.'' 
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If Yuste be visited by the tourist, Toledo will be 
sought thence through Talavera. Otherwise, returning 
from Merida eastward to Manzanares, the great north 
and south railway will then convey him, vid Alcazar de 
San Juan — ^to Castillejo forty miles short of Madrid. 
Thence a branch railway to Toledo— time one hour and 
a quarter — ^will take him to that city without having to 
retrace his way to see this once renowned Spanish 
capital. And if the train taken be the southern express 
reaching Castillejo in the early morning, and the Toledo 
train connect with it as is usually the case, the excur- 
sionist may, with the services of an active guide, see all 
in Toledo that is now worth seeing (but without 
studying) and reach Madrid by the evening train of the 
same day. A result to be desired, for the proprietor of 
the Fonda de lino, the only hotel in the place, well 
imderstands that he will have but one chance of pluck- 
ing a pigeon which takes shelter under his roof. 

Toledo is one of the Peninsular cities serving to illus- 
trate the ruin of Spanish rule. Und^r the benign and 
more tolerant sway of the Moor its history was one of 
growth and prosperity. From shortly after the time of 
the Christian conquest, A.D. 1085, persecution worked 
its natural result; and a population of 200,000, who 
then thronged its streets, and enlivened its factories 
and shops with industry and trade, has become reduced 
to scarcely 18,000 — ^who serve but little better purpose 
than to exemplify laziness and poverty. Not alone the 
hated Moor was driven into exile, but the more than 
hated Jew who had largely contributed to the building 
up of the material grandeur and great influence of 
Toledo, was ordered by a Council of the Church to be 
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cut off with the " scythe of revenge." This, years after, 
sharpened by the hands of San Vicente de Ferrer, a 
chief preacher of bloody intolerance, was made to finish 
its " most glorious work " of cutting down the Hebrew, 
and gathering the harvest of his gains. Priests and 
Princes were terrible hyenas after dead men's remains. 

Toledo seen as approached is beautiful. As a whole, 
standing on a lofty hill, belted below by a nearly 
circular sweep of the river Tagus, terraced with palaces, 
churches, convents, and crowned, on its topmost height 
by the proud Alcazar, nothing can be more effective in 
situation, and relation of parts — each of which bears 
its own proper share in making the magnificent sight. 
It creates an anticipation of delight to come when the 
scene of enchantment is reached. Nor is the illusion 
destroyed, when, quitting the station and crossing the 
bridge of Alcantara, the zigzag road is ascended under 
frowning walls on one side, and a fertile Huerta on the 
other far below, to the rich Moorish gate of horse-shoe 
arches — ^the Puerta del SoL Within this a change 
comes over the spirit of one's dream. Narrow, tortuous, 
rough, or unpaved, dirty streets, wind amid closely 
packed, dilapidated, and begrimed houses, bearing the 
commingled features of Visigothic, Moorish, and Spanish 
domination ; the last most strongly marked, and signifi- 
cant of the ecclesiastico-warlike spirit of the hard and 
sombre Middle Ages. The pursuit of a general interest 
in the city is unattended with pleasure, nor does it 
gratify curiosity. And one is apt to seek something 
special as distinctive of Toledo and its later renown. 

No delay need attend the selection of that deserving 
of first attention. Long the residence of the Primate 
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of Spain — at times more powerful and controlling than 
the Eoman Pontiff himself, for he frequently wielded 
the sovereignty of a State whose wiU was often the law 
of the papacy — Toledo was made to assert her claim to 
ecclesiastical dignity as well by manifestations of 
material grandeur as by the exercise of spiritual juris- 
diction. Thus she came to possess a Cathedral, thought 
by some to be the chef-cCcemyre of Spanish church archi- 
tecture. This is apt to be the opinion of inexperienced 
observers, whose judgment led captive by first impres- 
sions, and a highly ornate style, fail to see beneath the 
latter — ^and indeed amid its florid details — ^proofs of 
conflicting designs, inharmonious features, and capricious 
changes made during the five hundred years it was 
being built. Although the first architect, whose 
general plan for a time after his death guided in the 
main his successors, is by Spanish writers spoken of as 
Pedro Perez, there is no proof that he was a Spaniard. 
The only authentic information on that head is derived 
from Jiis epitaph, which is in Latin and calls him Petrus 
Petri, That may more correctly be translated Pierre le 
Pierre, making him French, than Pedro Perez making 
him SpanisL Besides in the early part of the thirteenth 
century Spain did not possess a distinctive and autho- 
ritative school of native artists. Her dependence in 
ordineiry was upon Mahommedan art But she was not 
likely to avail of it in the material unfolding of her 
religious faith and sentiments; though she doubtless 
did use Moorish skill in workmanship to the extent of 
her wants ; and even submit at times to the adoption of 
a simple Moresco ornamentation when not opposed to 
special prejudices. A network of narrow, winding 
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lanes, closely walled by houses, precludes a view of the 
exterior except at the west end. And there extensive 
alterations have destroyed the original character of the 
work. Nevertheless this profusely sculptured faqade, 
and its three portals, impress favourably a taste un- 
educated by art-study and its chastening influences. 
The steeple is imposing — not only in its height, three 
hundred and twenty-four feet, but in its symmetrical 
pyramidal form ; first a massive square town, supporting 
an octagon with bold turrets and pinnacles, on which 
rises a gradually tapering spire projecting three rows of 
metal rays from its sides to be lost skyward in vanishing 
points of distance. 

It is pleasant to pass from the bright glare of Spanish 
sunlight without, to the grateful twilight of the interior 
of this vast edifice — not monotonously dimmed, but 
possessing a marvellous charm of light tod shade, 
tinted by the iris hues of windows themselves rich in 
the art and traditions of the age that gave them being. 
It is a fit gathering place for pilgrims of art, not less 
than those of piety, who have for centuries come to 
linger entranced at this shrine of famed architecture. 
The interior clear area of the Cathedral has three hundred 
and ninety-five feet length, by one hundred and seventy- 
eight feet width. The simplicity and uniformity of the 
original plan is apparent. A nave containing the coro, 
and two aisles on each side, are separated by a transept 
from an apsidal tribune in which is the high-altar 
encircled by two crescentic aisles. The nave and tribune 
are bordered by twenty-one chapels, some of them of 
great richness of decoration. The columns, eighty-four 
in number, are uniform in design, being cylindrical and 
VOL. n. Q 
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encrusted by engaged shafts or pillarets. A difference 
between nave and tribune, which may not have been in 
the original scheme, and certainly impairs the symmetry 
of the great whole, is the existence in the outer wall of 
the inner aisle of the tribune, of a triforium formed of 
an arcade of cuspid arches ; and above this, near to the 
point of the vault of the same aisle, is a rose window 
in each bay. The main arches of the innermost 
arcade, between the tribune proper and the inner aisle, 
are of course higher than those of the aisle : and the 
space above them is occupied by a triforium reaching 
to the springing of the main vault of the tribune. 
This consists of a series of trefoil-headed arches on 
detached pillars, having statues of life-size standing in 
the divisions; and in the spandrels above are heads 
looking out of moulded circular frames, with nail- 
headed ornamental work still higher. The effect of the 
whole is relieving and rich. But in the nave there is 
now no trace of these — if they ever existed — as above 
described. In their place the aisle has fourteenth cen- 
tury windows of six lights with geometrical tracery ; and 
the clerestory of nave and transept has larger windows 
of six lights with elaborate tracery. Such discrepancies 
however, will not mar the general effect of an exceed- 
ingly lavish ornamentation, bursting like an unin- 
telligible and affluent efflorescence on the attention of a 
casual observer, both in the Cathedral proper, and 
Chapels — especially those of Ildefonso and Santiago. 
Indeed the retablos, and especially that grand one of 
the high-altar, reaching even to the ribbed vault fiar 
above, and sculptured all over with canopied niches 
filled with chapters of Christ's life: the coro, within 
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and without, screens, stalls, throne, and fascistols : rejas, 
massive and bold : ambones and baldachinos : even the 
monumental tombs, help to give one a feeling akin to 
that produced by a wild and wayward luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation ; making the toiU ensemble of rich and 
vigorous Gothic middle-pointed of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, striking and enjoyable, though we must confess 
not as awakening of awe and emotion, as the more 
simple and sublime Sanctuary of Seville. 

The Capilla Mozarabe of the Cathedral exceptionally 
remarkable for its plainer style, should be seen. There, 
will be found a first printed copy of the Muzarabic 
ritual, especially interesting to chiKch-formalists. This 
ritual was that used by the Spanish Goths, the oldest 
known to Christians, the most simple in its formulary, 
and, as far as such matters may be judged of by the 
written words, the most earnest in tone of devotion. 
Some of its prayers and collects are framed into the 
services of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The 
tolerant rule of the Moors when masters of Toledo, 
allowed of the practice of the Christian faith among 
the conquered race. These Christians were called 
Must' Arab — men who lived with, and sought to live as 
the true Arab ; hence the term Muzardbic applied to 
their ritual On the restoration of the Spanish do- 
minion, ultra-montanism coming in under French 
auspices, sought to displace this old Gothic ritual by 
the Roman or Gregorian ; and finally, after various and 
most curious trials, by arms and by fire, of the com- 
parative validity of the two formulas, it succeeded by 
the law that " might makes right " in establishing the 
supremacy of the Roman formulary of religious services. 

Q 2 
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This, however, was not unattended by resistance, and 
even revolt. And when Ximenes of Cisneros, the 
austere priest, profound politician, and unconquerable 
spirit, rose by the force of mind and character, from 
the place of a humble monk to that of Archbishop of 
Toledo ; understanding how much there was to respect 
and command in the devotion of the Muzarabians for 
their own liturgy, which dated from early Christian 
centuries; he directed one of the chapels — that to 
which reference has been made — in his own metro- 
politan Cathedral, to be set apart for the perpetuity of 
the ancient rite, and a chapter to be instituted charged 
with the special service of this chapeL Such is the 
service that may be witnessed at this day in Toledo, 
and perhaps nowhere else. . It is an appropriate 
memorial of one of the noblest types of a really great 
Spaniard ; who, while he sympathised with, and deferred 
to the honest convictions of the people, dared to point 
to the knotted cord of St. Francis, which, even when 
constrained to clothe himself in episcopal purple he 
continued to wear, and say — as both Primate of Spain 
and Minister of the Kingdom — *' It is with this I bridle 
the pride of the aristocracy of Castile." 

In one of the side aisles between the coro and west 
front of the Cathedral, is a pyramidal, open work, 
Gothic shrine, in which is preserved the slab of the 
pavement on which the Virgin is said on Church au- 
thority, to have alighted, on her coming from heaven to 
attend matins ; sitting in the seat of the Archbishop 
ndefonso, who had written a spirited defence of her 
perpetual virginity which h^d been irreverently ques- 
tioned by French heretics; and afterwards investing 
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him with a "casulla" — chasuble — of celestial manu- 
facture, in token of her appreciation of his merits, and 
of her favour. The story is told from the pulpit and in 
print, on wood, stone, bronze, and canvas, in various 
ways, and with different degrees of art-merit, and oft 
times demerit. But by no one has it been rendered so 
charmingly as by Murillo in a glorious picture now 
in the Museo del Prado at Madrid, which will claim 
special notice hereafter. That the maiden-7nother's 
visit was an undoubted event in the belief of Tole- 
dans, is shown by the stream of devotees constantly 
setting toward the shrine to pray, then touching 
through enclosing bars the sacred relic and kissing 
from consecrated fingers the blessing thus vouch- 
safed. 

Look into the Sacristia for a fresco of Giordano, 
works of el Greco, Orrente, Bsissano, Bellino, and at a 
statuette of St. Francisco by Cano. And, if your taste 
leads that way, at the bejewelled wardrobe of the Virgin, 
who was truly "blessed" in the estimation of most 
ladies, by the wealth and the will of her worshippers 
to gratify her fancy for finery. Then, before turning 
your steps elsewhere, stroll through the adjoining 
cloisters ; a more attractive spot doubtless than when 
covered by Jewish market and houses which were 
burnt down by a Christian mob at the instigation of 
the priests ; whose invention was ever active in coining 
charges against the Hebrew race whenever cupidity, or 
intolerance, was to be gratified. 

Toledo, from its proximity to Madrid, and the facility 
with which it coidd at aU. times be visited, has had its 
sights so frequently, fully, and well described, that time 
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can be better spent in saying something of things else- 
where which have received less attention. Nevertheless 
it should not be omitted to name objects which should 
be looked at. And in seeking them let it not be for- 
gotten, that independent of the varying attractions, of 
the site of the city a^ viewed in relation to surround- 
ings, there is an inherent novelty and picturesqueness 
epitomizing its history imder a rapid succession of 
rulers — Romans, Visigoths, 'Arabs, and Spanish Chris- 
tians — races distinguished by widely diflfering charac- 
teristics, challenging attention in one's street stroUing. 
Many things may be seen in passing from one object of 
special interest to another which serve as footprints to 
show who have gone before, and what was the impress 
of their being. The wayside will be found rich in 
reminders of the psist, however degraded to the base 
uses of the present. A hovel, perhaps, curiously 
wrapped in wrought iron, in every form of fantastic 
balcony, and grated window and gate, a marvel of mag- 
nificence no doubt in its day ; sandwiched between a 
loftier edifice on one side, with sculptured posts and 
lintels, and doors hung on hinges of vast proportions 
and elaborate workmanship, embossed aU over with 
huge hemispherical headed nails, and having a colossal 
iron knocker looking as if it had once been a cata- 
pult for battering down defensive walls; and on the 
other side, an arabesque palace, half hidden in a be- 
grimed or colour washed lace-work, still a monument 
however, of the beautiful art with which Moorish skill 
sought to invest Spanish coarseness. But all these are 
now equally devoted to the uses of charcoal-decder, 
cobbler, and cofl&n-maker. Want is a great leveller of 
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distinctions. And pride in the past must give way to 
the necessities of the present. 

The one other great Gothic work of Toledo besides 
the Cathedral, is the Convent of San Juan de los 
Eeyes, built by command of Ferdinand and Jsabella— 
A.D. 1476 — and dedicated to their tutelar apostle John. 
Both church and cloisters are of the florid style. But 
their original richness may scarcely be sufficiently 
appreciated since the damage they sustained, first at 
the hands of French invaders, ^and subsequently from 
culpable neglect lipon the suppression of Spanish 
monastic institutions. Superb as doubtless was the 
church in its palmy days, the cloisters must have been 
the greater glory of San Juan. Even in their ruin, 
the transcendent richness of design, and exquisite finish 
of work, is manifest. No finer example can be named 
to illustrate the highest perfection attained by Gothic 
art They are of two stages in height; the lower 
having traceried openings, the upper span arches in 
each bay. One of the lower arcades is in utter ruin — ^a 
mournful commentary on brutal war, of which even a 
boastful French civilization was guilty. But enough re- 
mains in the others, of a sculptured unfolding of colimms 
and arches as beautiful as they are diversified ; the eye 
wandering from one to wonder again at another, having 
bird and bee and quaint animal life, garlanded with 
leaves and flowers and fruits, in clustered profusion and 
grace, to show how unsurpassed was the skiU which 
fixed in marble this dream of genius. 

Part of the convent is now used as a museum. It is 
not what it ought to be with mines of antique wealth 
lying unopened all around. 
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Two Synagogues remain in the old quarter of tiie 
Juderia; both are now places of Catholic worship. 
The older is a work of the twelfth century — ^though 
sometimes said of the ninth — and was violently taken 
possession of by an excited multitude instigated by that 
ferocious fanatic San Vicente Ferrer, and dedicated to 
Sarvta Maria la Blanca, The modernized exterior is 
unattractive. The interior is better preserved in plan 
and decoration, and consists of a nave and two side 
aisles, with two intermediate ranges of octagonal 
columns and slightly varying but elaborate capitals ol 
somewhat Byzantine intricacy. These support horse- 
shoe arches of the rounded type, with spandrels above 
filled in with intricate arabesque ornamentation; and 
still higher an arcaded waU supporting a roof and 
ceiling, the beams of which are said to be of the Cedars 
of Lebanon. The pavement is Moorish — indeed the 
work bears the Moresco stamp throughout its greater 
part, however in places Christian plaster and bad taste 
have sought to change some of its features. 

The other Synagogue, now the church of El Transito 
by Christian consecration, was built by the rich Jew 
Samuel Levi — for a time treasurer of Pedro el Cruel, 
but afterwards murdered by his royal master who 
wanted his money. The building is, within, a single 
nave about seventy-five by thirty feet in size, with plain 
imadomed side-walls for twenty to twenty-five feet 
from the floor; but above this, richly decorated in 
banded foliage, Hebrew inscriptions, and arcades. The 
altar-end-waU is covered still more deeply with em- 
broidery and inscriptions, much hidden however by a 
modem trumpery retablo. The ceiling is a fine example 
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of Moresco artesonado; that is, carved wood in the 
shape of an inverted trough — from artesa, a kneading 
trough. The effect of the contrast between the plain- 
ness of the lower part of the walls of the interior of this 
old Synagogue, and the great enrichment of the upper 
part and of the canopy, is very striking, and by no 
means unpleasing. 

When Alonzo VI of Castile and Leon took by assault 
Toledo from the Moors — a.d. 1085 — ^he found just 
within the present Puerta del Sol a little Mosque, and 
turned in, according to the vain custom of the time — 
followed by the sanctimonious inconsistency of later 
days — to give thanks to a God of Pity and Peace for 
his bloody achievement. Thus was this Mahommedan 
Sanctuary consecrated to Christian uses under the name 
of San Cristo de la Luz, This mere oratory — so toall 
is it, but little more than twenty-one by twenty feet — 
is emphatically Moorish, and worth running down from 
Madrid to see by those who cannot, or will not, go 
further south to look at grander specimens of Arabic 
art, the mosque at Cordova for example, of which it 
has somewhat the appearance of a miniature; three 
little aisles or alleys being separated from each other, 
by cylindrical pillars without plinths, and crossed by 
three others at right angles. The capitals of the 
pillars support horse-shoe arches, four springing from 
each capital Above, are string courses, and arcades of 
varied Moresco designs. And over each of the nine 
little subdivisions is thrown a half orange-shaped vault, 
with diversified ribs intersecting each other with 
beautiful variety and perfection of art. It is really a 
wonderful example of the dexterity and skiU with 
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which Moorish workmen managed to give simplicity 
and grace such an air of intricacy, as to magnify this 
little architectural bijou into something of marvellous 
importance. They certainly were very superior to their 
Christian contemporaries. 

Fail not to go through the Zocodover to the military 
school The former is the lounging place all the year 
round of idlers and ignoramuses. And what Toledan 
is not a drone and a dunce ? To such debasement des- 
potism has brought them. Hence, one sees here, and 
may study, the local rank as well as the file of human, 
and animal life, between which little difference will be 
found and that in favour of the so-called brute. The 
military school was once the hospital of Santa Cruz 
founded 1504 by that proud as crafty Cardinal Mendoza, 
who was the " Tertius Rex " of the reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Its facade, portal, courts, and staircase, 
illustrate the transitional epoch of architecture, when 
the florid Gothic barely asserted recognition in the in- 
coming rich chasework chiselling of the renaissance. 
The elegance of design and delicacy of execution of some 
of this work seem Uke the offspring of Arabic inspira- 
tion. 

Those whose time is brief might stop here their pur- 
suit of objects of interest, but for the pertinacity with 
which the Alcazar, perched above all else, challenges 
their attention wherever they go. Not uncommonly the 
case with worthlessness. Bloated self-importance is 
frequently a sole distinction. It is a* sheU of granite, 
more massive than meritorious of art, occupying the site 
of fortress-palaces from old Iberian and his Eoman con- 
queror, down to the time when the Emperor Charles V 
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determined to dignify the spot by building here as at 
Granada another colossal — Plaza de Toros, it might a^ 
well be caUed as anything else. How it looked exactly 
when finished for a palace by Philip II is not of record. 
But certain it is that it has since served the purposes of 
a prison for the widow of Philip IV, and of a poor-house 
under the primacy of Cardinal Lorenzana ; and that it 
has been twice burnt leaving nothing but the bare walls 
standing — ^first by the Portuguese during the war of 
succession, and being restored, afterward by Soult in 
the French invasion of Spain. Its vast courtyard is 
filled with dirt-heaps, fragments of granite, and scaffold- 
ing. Eestoration is talked of. If such should be its 
fortune, may it never again shelter despotism ! As an 
abode of science, art, and literature, it would better befit 
the brow of this magnificent hill. 

Toledo blades of the Fabrica de Armas — s, mile from 
the city, on the Tagus — are still made of fine temper 
and polish, doing no discredit to their ancient reputation. 
But the daggers JTor sale by hawkers at the railway 
stations, as genmne Toledo^, have a very Sheffield look, 
at some hundreds per cent, advance in price. 

There are other things in Toledo worth hunting up 
by those, who, having time and being patient under the 
inflictions of beggars and an extortionate hotel-keeper, 
are willing to linger for the love of the rare and curious. 
There are but few cities in Spain possessing more artistic 
interest None perhaps — except Grahada — equalling it in 
picturesqueness of situation and surroundings, and in the 
novelties stumbled on everywhere in strolling about. 

The distance from Toledo to Madrid by railway is fifty- 
five and a half miles. A little less than half way is 
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Aranjuez, It became royal property in the reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella Charles V had a villa there, 
and PhUip II a palace, which was added to by Philip V 
who gave to grounds and building French features ; 
while Ferdinand VII filled the latter with French 
finery — clocks without number, chairs, curtains, cande- 
labra, and crockery generally. Gaud,- gUt, and glitter, 
ruled supreme ; reflecting, like the mirrors all around the 
bad taste and silliness of a degenerate royalty — ^which 
converted the place at last, under Christina and her 
daughter Isabella, into an abode imfitted for virtue. 
Marshal Serrano, the betrayer of his queen, and after- 
ward a traitor to the people, a man true to his selfish 
ambition alone, it is commonly thought in Spain, could 
make strange disclosures on this subject if they did not 
incriminate himself. The grounds are now fast reverting 
to a state of nature. Groves, gardens, fountains, are 
deserted by courtly minions and menials. Nightingales 
alone remain. They seem to sympathize with the long 
oppressed Spaniard in his present struggle to make good 
his freedom. Theirs is a rejoicing song as if for the 
overthrow of despotism. The River Tagus hereabouts 
has made this the one green spot in the sterUe-looking 
expanse of this part of Castile. But nothing can be 
said of its attractions to tempt the tourist to stop on 
his way to Madrid ; which, in an hour and a half of time, 
looms up in the distance on a slight acclivity beyond the 
River Manzanares — ^if that can be called a river which 
is athirst for water half the year. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

Madrid. Puerta del Sol. Plazas. Chamber of 
Deputies. Pavia^'s Revolt. Amadeo. Spanish 
Repugnance to Foreign Rule. Declaration of 
A Republic. Castelar — Tribune of the People — 
HIS Difficulties, and Efforts for Enlightened 
Conservatism. Great Britain and the United 
States — the Real Republics. Education the 
Teacher of true Republicanism. Emancipation 
FROM Feudalism and the Papacy. Standing 
Armies— THEIR Dangers — ^those in Spain infected 
BY THE Poison of Conspiracy and Treason. 
Serrano's Conspiracy and Usurpation. Spanish 
Prospects. No Hope from a GtOvernment of 
Force, Fraud, and Falsehood — only from Govern- 
ment Responsible to the People. 

Madrid has neither beauty of site, historical or tra- 
ditional incidents, nor architectural monuments, no- 
thing entitling it to be regarded as the exponent of 
national characteristics, to give it the attraction usual 
in a national capital It lies on the wide, wind-blown 
waste of New CastUe, two thousand five hundred feet 
above the sea-level, with the snow-capped Guadarrama 
mountains in sight, to make the winter of what is 
commonly thought a southern clime, as cold, and more 
cheerless from scarcity of fuel, than Paris and Vienna. 
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While in summer heat, a tawny landscape is spread 
around, with neither verdure, nor embowered villages, 
to win panting denizens from the scorching glare of 
the streets, and the suffocating dust of the Prado. 

But little more than three centuries ago an obscure 
hamlet stood, where now stands Madrid with a popula- 
tion of 300,000. Burgos, Valladolid, Toledo, Seville, 
had been alternately the capital of Spain. Cardinal 
Ximenes, then Regent during the minority of Charles V, 
ostensibly because the spot was the geographical centre 
of the kingdom, but probably to rid himself of the 
vexatious intermeddling of the nobles, who were iden- 
tified by preference and proprietorship with more 
attractive parts of Spain, resolved on making this 
the seat of government Charles subsequently con- 
firmed the act ; and his son Philip II also establishing 
here his Court, proceeded with the improvements 
necessaiy to make it a fit residence for royalty. Its 
growth, however, imder his successors, was slow. 
Without neighbouring agricultural capacities, manu- 
facturing industry and trade, or facilities of inter- 
communication, even despotic sovereignty, with un- 
bounded wealth at its disposal, found it diflBlcult to 
enforce its decree. And although railways have brought 
it into freer communication with its distant provinces 
and foreign countries, and local necessities have de- 
veloped some measure of local movement, yet do we 
fail to find here anything of that throbbing life, and 
circulating thought and action, which startle a looker- 
on in the great centres of other countries, and ^ven in 
the remote parts of Anglo-American being. Indeed 
but for the feverishness of the little Puerta del Sol, 
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and the feminine flutter or the Prado, a stranger might 
think that Madrid was asphyxiated and about to give 
up the ghost. 

The miscalled Puerta del Sol is in fact a Plaza, 
nearly semicircular in shape, and of small size, in the 
centre of the city. From it radiate streets to the outer 
limits, intersected by others in such manner as to make 
a confused network without any sign of plan afore- 
thought, and certainly without present attractions in 
any sense. A more common-place town is rarely seen. 
At the extreme limit, west from the Puerta del Sol,, 
are the palace, its appendages, and grounds, with the 
armory. We have no purpose to describe either the 
enginery of legalized murder, or the marble halls where 
lived and schemed those who directed its use for selfish 
ends, and for the oppression of the people. At the 
eastern limit of the city are the Prado — the fashionable 
promenade, the Buen Eetiro pleasure-grounds, the 
Botanical Gardens, and the Museum. North and south 
of the central plaza there are labyrinths that will not 
repay a disciple of civilization and progress for getting 
into — a thing easier to do than to find his way out 
again. All the pursuits and no-pursuits of life, are 
sufficiently represented in the Puerta del Sol to satisfy 
those curious in street customs, costimies, crowds, cries, 
and crimes. And as the traveller must make his home 
either at the Fonda de Paris, Fonda de los Principes, 
Fonda Peninsular, close at hand ; or at the Fonda de 
Busia, or Fonda de los Embajadores, not far off; suffi- 
cient opportunity will be had for seeing these inci- 
dentally, without his seeking them in out-of-the-way 
places. He will find much more that is attractive at 
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the Buen Eetiro Gardens — ^really pretty and pleasant — 
where the better classes go for pastime and refresh- 
ments; and at the evening garden-concerts, and the 
evening promenade of the Prado, where the fashionables 
congregate to see and be seen. There are such here 
now, for although the wealthy and noble at first with- 
held their approval and their presence from the new 
capital, they were compelled at last, to avoid standing 
out in the cold, to take up their residence the greater 
part of each year where they could bask in the sun- 
•shine of royal favour. 

The interest of the Puerta del Sol consists, not in its 
buildings and adornments — ^it has none worth looking 
at; but, besides that coming of the study of things 
above named, in the material expression given by the 
masses, of a stand-still existence ; which proclaims, "Let 
the rest of mankind whirl and fret themselves as they 
foolishly please, so they do not interfere with our preroga- 
tives of God-given superiority, passiveness coming of 
accomplished perfection, and inalienable right to smoke 
when- and where we please — in my lady's chamber and 
to the day of doom, if we so' think fit." Now and 
then, only, is it deemed dignified and politic to explode 
a little fire and brimstone of wrath, to show what the 
slumbering volcano is capable of if forbearance be 
trespassed upon too far. And then of course the Puerta 
del Sol is the active crater of Madrid. No one thinks 
of seeking other Plazas either for sights or excitements 
of the present day. None hav§ memories except the 
Plaza Mayor, and these are too revolting to be re- 
awakened. For thence it was that the smoke of 
human sacrifices ascended to heaven, appealing for 
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that vengeance which finally overtook the priests who 
adjudged, and the princes who gloated over, the fiery- 
sentences there executed. The most insignificant of all 
spaces to be caUed a plaza is the Plaza de las Cortes, 
fronting which is the building of the Chamber of 
Deputies. There is nothing in this granite edifice, of 
the proportions and elaborate embellishment of the 
British House of Parliament; nothing of the simple 
majesty of the United States Capitol; it is an im- 
poverished and diminutive copy of the Erench Chamber 
of Deputies. Though it should be honestly said, that 
the guardian lions at the portal are sufficiently truthful 
to shame Landseer's mockeries at the foot of Nelson's 
monument — Trafalgar Square, London. Cervantes' 
statue looks askance from its petty patch of shrubbery 
opposite as if meditating a mischievous fling ; though it 
would be hard to say, whether at the Chamber's Spanish 
pretension of importance, or at the affectation of fop- 
pishness in which the artist has chosen to clothe him. 

Here it was, in front of the Chamber of Deputies on 
the 3rd of January, 1874, that General Pavia planted 
Ms artniery; drove at the point of the bayonet from 
their rightful place the representatives of the people, by 
them elected to provide a government upon the abdica- 
tion of Amadeo; overthrew their lawfully-appointed 
Executive ; and by a one man 'pronun^damento declared 
an irresponsible Ministry, at the head of which was 
placed the Duke de la Torre. That Marshal Serrano, 
who had shown himself false to the obligations of 
honour by his desertion and betrayal of the yoimg 
Queen on whom he had brought scandal ; by his treason 
to the people through whom, by pledges of devotion to 
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their eflforts for free government, he and Prim had been 
enabled to compass their ambitious designs; and by 
his subsequent abandonment of the Italian Prince he 
was a chief agent in deceiving, and decoying from a 
home of confidence and peace to a position of distrust 
and discord. A more selfish and heartless intriguer, 
faithless friend, unprincipled politician, and unscru- 
pulous administrator of public trust, cannot be found. 
Poor Amadeo, ! It was a sad fate that put one of his 
honourable character and honest intentions, into such 
hands as Serrano's and Prim's to be manipulated for 
their own ambitious and covetous purposes. It was 
long foreseen by those on the spot, that, having neither 
national prestige, nor personal popularity from great 
qualities or achievements, to give him hold on the good 
wiU and support of antagonistic parties, or on the confi- 
dence and affections of the great body of the people, 
he would soon cease to reign ; either from open revolt, 
secret intrigue, or assassination. Quicker than all others 
in feeling even an implied imputation of inferiority, 
perhaps because merited, and resentful of foreign rule 
or even of kindly suggestions, it was plain to the 
observing that Spaniards would not consent to be 
governed by one not of them, and who had no in- 
heritance in their self-glorified history. And it seemed 
strange to those who saw in the signs of the present a 
reflex of the past, that Amadeo could not understand, 
that a people who would not forgive his own great 
countryman Columbus for having giving them a New 
World, were not likely to pardon him for daring to sit 
on a Spanish throne. 
fTor did it surprise the dispassionate student of 
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history, when Amadeo, finally awakened to a know- 
ledge of his false position which had become encom- 
passed with perils, resigned his trast into the hands 
of the representatives of the people, that they should 
in February 1873 declare a Eepublic. It was a natural, 
and the only safe proceeding, on the part of those who 
had suffered from a heritage of centuries of despotism ; 
during which the administration of government had 
become utterly corrupted by irresponsible power and 
ecclesiastical casuistry; kings and ministers reflecting 
each others duplicity, dishonesty, and crimes; and a 
greedy and gluttonous Church and State, running 
coupled in the hunt for spoil, and sharing the proceeds 
in reciprocal absolution and protection. While the 
victimized masses, hopeless of redress, were left to 
mourn in misery goading them to madness — ^for which, 
forsooth, such, and they alone, when prompted thereby 
to deeds of desperation, are held responsible by the 
upholders of the privilege of the few to trample on the 
rights of the many. The conviction of the faithlessness, 
falsehood, and dishonesty of their rulers, was deeply 
rooted in the minds of the people, although they long 
suffered in silence, had become impoverished and 
humiliated, nationally bankrupt and a byword of re- 
proach in the mouths of others, and bore and forbore 
until endurance ceased to be a duty or a virtue. They 
knew that they could not do worse for themselves than 
had been done for them by those, whose right to rule 
was that only of inheritance from original force or 
fraud. While the chances were, that with understand- 
ing of their necessities of being, they should, by 
honest, patient, and dispassionate efforts, promote the 
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general welfare and happiness, and redeem the national 
honour. 

To this end there were those among them, enlightened 
and patriotic, capable of leading others in the right 
way ; and whose vision was not limited by a narrow 
wall of exclusive privilege, bigotry, and intolerance, 
but which took in the wider horizon of equality of 
kuman rights, liberty of conscience, and freedom in the 
pursuit of happiness, under a responsible Grovemment. 
Those, who had looked abroad and seen the mind and 
•oul of other nations, liberated from monarchical ab- 
solutism and ecclesiastical presumption and usurpation, 
and left free to work out a destiny of prop»ss, whose 
aim is the attainment of truth and human good ; whether 
these be moral ot material, physical or spiritual, of this 
world or that which is to come. Those, who see and 
appreciate, the results of Protestant resistance to 
Spanish efforts in the past to give law to Europe ; who 
recognize the triumphs of knowledge and civilization 
abroad, and the degradation of the Peninsula, even now 
struggling to throw off the incubus of poverty, ignor- 
ance, and superstition, fastened on it by selfishness, 
corruption, and despotism. 

The foremost undoubtedly in ability and in righteous 
purpose, of those who have longed and laboured for tJie 
enthronement of liberal ideas in lite government of 
Spain, is EmiUo Castelar. His eloquence, surpassing 
that of any living orator in power and brilliancy, is 
aJrmed with a force of knowledge, honest conviction, 
frankness, fearlessness, and of unvarying consistency in 
the advocacy of measures for the exaltation of popular 
privilege, virtue, and happiness, which makes it irre- 
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sistible to those free from sordid interests and selfish 
motives. With his great gifts, he might have commanded 
any oflSce of infiuence and profit, from rival Grovem- 
ments, and those of adverse political views to his own, 
as the price of his support. But turning from all 
temptation, he has preserved his purity of purpose un- 
impeached, and his independence untrammeled ; pre- 
ferring to live in honourable retirement, on the modest 
proceeds of his literary labour and professorship of 
history in the University. All parties concede to 
Emilio Castelar, transcendent ability, unsullied virtue, 
unswerving fidelity to his principles of political liberty 
and spiritual freedom. Bands of robbers as most of 
them are, nurtured by centuries of despotism, guided 
by selfish instincts and lawless passions, and conscious 
that thus they are r^arded. yet do they take pride — 
the pride of Spanish transcendentalism — ^in pointing to 
this one above reproach, this inspired tribune of the 
people, as unmatched by mankind elsewhere. 

In a position of freedom to select a government by 
the flight of the old dynasty, and the abdication of 
the new, the instincts of the people led them to look 
within themselves for the means of safety not vouch- 
safed by the inheritors of trust by " Divine Eight." In 
the construction and temporary administration of the 
Eepublican Government which a Cortes fresh from the 
people sought to inaugurate, Castelar, upon whom finally, 
through public confidence, the chief burthen feU, found 
himseK not merely face to face with difficulties be- 
queathed by the reign of Amadeo — such as the Carlist 
war in the north, a disorganized army wherewith to 
meet it, and an empty treasury — ^but also confronted by 
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a fonnidable insurrection of socialist malcontents, m- 
tmnsigerUes as they are called, in the south, whose pro- 
ceedings were destructive of the law and order essen- 
tial to th^ safety of society. It was a combination 
of adverse circumstances co-operating from opposite 
political and social points. Monarchical absolutism and 
agrarian radicalism were aiding each other in pulling 
down the safeguards of the State, that they might 
scramble amid the ruin, for spoil. And to these adverse 
circumstances were added the embarrassments coining 
of parliamentary factions, each intent on the promotion 
of its own selfish ends, at a time when the national 
existence was endangered, and demanded for its pre- 
servation united legislative efforts, and support of the 
legally appointed executive. A self-sacrificing sense of 
duty, and faith in the righteousness, and eventual en- 
thronement in government, of political equality and 
liberty under constitutional law, could alone sustain one 
in such difficulties. These were Castelar*s. He faltered 
not in his trust. Nor did he who had always said the 
truth to monarchs, hesitate to say it to the people, and 
emphatically to those of their leaders who endangered 
the Eepublicanism they professed, by passionate im- 
pulses, instead of maintaining it by judicious zeal : who 
risked its overthrow by substituting for reasoning 
patriotism, an armed demagogueism. Eeminding them 
that though he confidently believed that there was no 
other government but that of a Eepublic possible in 
Spain, and fitted to promote the elevation and perma- 
nent welfare of her people, yet he was assured that it 
must suf&ce for the occasion to inaugurate it, by sub- 
stituting responsible and transferable powers for irre- 
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sponsible and hereditary ; trusting to future generations, 
and an era of peace and freedom from at least the 
agitations of passion, to perfect the work. What was 
then wanted was unanimity of action to put down in- 
surrection in the interest of an effete dynasty, fostered 
by foreign Legitimists and Ultramontanes on one hand, 
and revolutionary madness on the other. When the 
safety of the ship was threatened by tempest from 
without, and it became necessary to lash the helm and 
head her in only one direction, it was worse than foUy to 
refuse co-operation of service, and engage in a war of 
words about the course to steer if saved from wreck. 
Monarchy, through abuse of power, fell, from alienation 
of the people : the aristocracy, from excess of privilege, 
pride, and presumption: and the democracy, now 
maturing, would also perish, if , under the leadership of 
demagogues it failed to recognize the justice due to 
aU; and that wisdom of conservatism, which, under 
the guidance of justice and knowledge, and especially 
knowledge of the wants of the governed and duties 
of governors, in^ts on public and private security, 
and the right of discussing and determining the safe- 
guards of these against tmnult, usurpation, or unlawful 
force from whatever source it may come. Not the 
stand-stiU conservatism which practically retrogrades 
when it refuses to advance in obedience to the summons 
of that Spirit, which, since it first ^' moved upon the 
face of the waters," an unproductive waste, has looked 
forward, and under slow, but sure, and beneficent laws 
created better things. But that conservatism, which, 
maintaining the Supreme gifts of life, Uberty, and the 
fruits of industry, as inalienable as those of air, light. 
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and water, yet r^ards them but as the means of 
reaching still higher happiness. That democratic con- 
servatism seen in the practical working of the two 
great Republics — Britain and the United States of 
America. For the former is essentially such, whatever 
called. Those who think that the pageant of royalty, a 
somewhat costly bauble it is true, yet one thought by 
the recipients of its patronage to have certain social, 
and, in its proximity to the continental political system, 
international uses ; those who think that this show of 
royalty gives them a time consecrated blessing of living 
under a monarchy, are very easily contented. The 
British throne is not the seat of the national adminis- 
tration. Its occupant is a nominal Sovereign, and 
imderstood to have no partialities for measures, no 
opinions in politics. It would be as great a breach of 
decorum, under English usage, for a Sovereign to 
betray a preference, as for others to intimate that it was 
felt The throne may answer some imessential pur- 
poses ; but it gives no direction, no unity, no force to 
the administration of the Gk)vemment. A public 
attempt by it to influence legislation against the will 
of the nation, would bring an end to the dynasty ; and 
the exercise of even a legal veto by it in Great Britain 
would not be tolerated as it is in the United States. 
Even the one apparent exercise of power by the nomi- 
nation of a new Ministry on the resignation of its 
predecessor is really at the instance of the outgoing 
chief. Nearly all officials are appointed by the Mimstry. 
Pa,rliament is its master ; and the House of Commons 
in fact is the Sovereign authority, and comes directly 
from the people and by their wiU alone. All true 
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power is vested in the elected, not in the hereditary 
chamber. Hence the country has really ceased to be 
an aristocracy, however perpetuation of titles may 
seem to sanction an opposite opinion. Every question 
and detail of administration is discussed and determined 
with reference to the public welfare. The notion that 
there are any rights paramount to this, the British 
mind could not conceive of. And without parlia- 
mentary sanction and support, the Ministry is power- 
less and must retire, giving place to one which will 
execute the mandates of the Eepresentatives of the 
people. Power is thus the gift of the people, and to be 
used in their service and subject to their will This 
constitutes a Eepublic, not a Monarchy; however 
fossilized error, incapable of adapting itseK to the 
realities of change, may hug the absurdity that it is 
living imder the latter. And that, although the first 
place in the State being that of Prime Minister, the 
struggle for it is of a character like that which moves 
the American people on their election of President. 
He who has seen the election of a British House of 
Commons, which makes or mars the Premier, well 
knows the agitation of the public mind, and the some- 
times fierceness of its passiopis, when called on to 
exercise its right of political sovereignty. Party plat- 
forms and pledges are the order of the day ; caucusing 
and wire-pulling flourish, and their experts are at a 
premium ; candidates for the Commons canvass counties 
and boroughs, stump-oratory sways the multitude hither 
and thither, buncombe is blatant ; even the chiefs of 
rival parties looking forward to the first place and 
power of the State, mingle in the TneUe, going far or 
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near as occasion demands, to sound the battle cry and 
encourage their men-at-arms ; riot also sometimes 
stepping in to add unwelcome pungency to endurable 
spiciness. Every where in England, as with her cousin 
across the water, animated by a similar progressive 
civilization, the proofs stand forth, that the people are in 
fact the Lords Paramount 

And then comes calm. The storm is over. The 
agitations of the political atmosphere cease, until the 
spirit of a steadily advancing social faith announces, 
that a new point of departure is reached in the move- 
ment of events. That advancing social faith which 
follows unfettered education ; and then calls for change 
in the social state, and a further equalization of human 
privilege and position. Europe, at this time, monar- 
chial as most of it is in its exterior being, is becoming in 
its spirit, its faith, its social, and political life, slowly 
but surely republican — ^through education. That there is 
not a palpable correspondence between form and spirit 
i^ all parts, depends upon a yet immature development 
of realties from ideas. It is not a paroxysmal innova- 
tion, but a normal transition. And it is better that 
ideas should not be hastily incorporated into institu- 
tions and laws, ere the public conscience is thoroughly 
satisfied. Thus reactionary disturbances are guarded 
against. 

In less enlightened times, centuries back, it became 
manifest to discerning and thoughtful minds, that 
Eoman Catholic religionism as administered, no longer 
furnished standing ground on which any nation could 
live a manly, prosperous, and righteous life. Feudalism, 
as a social institution was destructive of the energies of 
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the people it enslaved and humiliated. England, first 
to proclaim, was also first, thenceforward, to establish 
every man's right to think and to speak as taught of 
his own conscience, and to become the teacher of others 
who were willing to listen. Great actions were to come 
not of titles but of the stuff in a man. • The England of 
the Baron and the Papacy, emancipated herself from 
the curse of bondage of soul and body, and became the 
England of free thought and free labour, of manufac- 
tures and commerce, and of the colonization of a pro- 
gressive civilization from the rising to the setting sun. 
And in this work she is aided by all who have sprung 
from her loins. Her great kinsman of America, hold- 
ing with her the right of self-government inviolate at 
home ; and like her too, bearing abroad on untiring 
wing, the blessings of knowledge and commercial inter- 
course. 

Castelar, looking at the prosperity and power of these 
countries, might well long to see enthroned in his own 
land principles of government leading to such results. 
His eloquence in the Cortes, and his patriotic adminis- 
tration of the Executive trust confided to him, were 
inspired by that hope. But when on the eve of 
achieving the first great step toward that end, by 
capturing Carthagena, thus crushing the revolt of the 
Intransigentes and putting an end to a revolution of 
violence and anarchy, he was suddenly confronted by 
factious opposition in the Cortes itself, which became 
the pretext for a more formidable revolution of force 
and usurpation. A band of conspirators, headed by 
Serrano, the enemy to all governments but that in 
^rhich he holds, or directs, the supreme authority, 
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awaiting the moment when Castelar had reorganized 
the army, and haring secretly sown the seeds of discord 
among rival parties of the Cortes to paralyze resistance 
in that body, as well as to furnish excuse for inter- 
posing, proceeded to disperse the Deputies by force of 
arms. Their tool in this act of violence was General 
Pavia, who had shortly before, under orders of tiie 
Republican Gk)vemment, put down a socialist insurrec- 
tion at Seville, and been appointed Military Gk)vemor 
of Madrid. His acceptance of that office, however, what- 
ever might b^ thought by honourable men, did not in his 
opinion involve any obligations of fidelity to the govern- 
ment that conferred it He was in position to serve 
those who could not do without his aid, and who were 
willing to pay him the price of treason. The question 
of a profitable speculation was the only one for con- 
sideration, and Serrano was not the man to leave that 
open, when, the cards once in his own hands, his win- 
nings could stand any draft for the moment — however 
he might repudiate obligations when it suited him in 
the future. Long corruption in highest places of Church 
and State had undermined the foundations of national 
morality. With few individual exceptions, a right 
sense of truth and integrity had perished among the 
controlling classes. 

In all nations the most dangerous engine to liberty, 
the cancer of national wealth and welfare, is a standing 
army. The plea of self-protection from neighbouring 
aggressions to justify the creation, but makes the truth 
more glaring by constantly increasing the sphere and 
force of the evil. If free from vices, and incapable of 
wrong, they are still burthens on the industry of others. 
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And apart fipom the evils of war to which they tempt, 
the treadmill drill and discipline of peace, cherishes 
habits of inertness, and a loss of independence, sure to 
bring failure in the after competitions of industry. But 
because of the sapping of public and private virtue in 
Spain — that legacy of a royalty now seeking to restore 
itself to power — ^her army, is penetrated through all its 
grades of ofl&ce, from commander to corporal, with the 
poison of conspiracy and treachery. The first duty a 
Spanish officer feels that he owes, is to himself. His 
fijrst, last, and only effort, is to get promotion ; and that 
by whatever means may fall in his way. Every step 
is an addition to his means of power and plunder. 
Patriotism he considers an ignis faiuvs leading to 
sterility. And Virtue a Goddess, to be worshipped by 
crossing himseK and passing by on the other side. 
There is scarcely a General in Spain who does not owe 
his successive promotions to successful treasons. 

Now when it is remembered, that the Spanish army 
having been long used for purposes of monarchical and 
ministerial ambition, is out of all proportion official — a 
result of rewards for service, more or less criminal, to 
employers — ^in the time of the triumvirs of a triple 
treason, Serrano, Prim, and Topete, the officers rising to 
the proportion of one, to seven of the rank and file, it 
may readily be seen how huge the machine is, ready for 
revolution by violence, whenever the voice of ambition, 
however unrighteous, couples the word upward with 
onward. The danger to the State of such an instru- 
ment was recognized by such men as Pigueras, Pi y 
Margall, Orense, Salmeron, Castelar, and otiiers. Some 
vrere the advocates of dispensing with it, and trusting 
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for security altogether to the popular arm. But that 
involved a change of military system demanding for its 
inauguration a more propitious moment. The necessity 
of meeting the force of destruction by a force of self- 
preservation was pressing. Military knowledge and 
experience could not be improvised. The country was 
not without them ; but previous acts of administration 
had driven them from service to a great extent, and 
disaffected the possessors of much that remained. 
Castelar, above aU others responsible for the public 
' safety confided to his keeping, saw the wolves of a 
hungry Bourbonism gathered in the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees, and birds of prey from their eyry of Car- 
thagena ready to spring upon the trembling quarry of 
the State. It was not a moment for doubt, but for 
decision. That was, to cling to his country in faith of 
her lingering patriotism to work out her salvation for 
the present, and her redemption from political error in 
the future ; and to these ends to use all lawful aid that 
conciliation without compromise of principles would 
command. He instantly placed the army on a basis of 
efficiency by increasing its numbers, and putting at its 
head experienced officers. The result is known — Con- 
spiracy, usurpation, a self-created dictatorship. Lawless 
ambition found in it the instalments of gratification. 
Faithlessness was again proved to be the rule of all 
official grades : fidelity the exception. 

Serrano, and his co-workers in this iniquity doubtless 
think, that the great statesman they overthrew is now 
powerless. But he has a might of propagandism over 
which treachery cannot triumph permanently. His 
words of wisdom and warning have gone forth, and 
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carried conviction to the minds of millions of his 
countrjnnen ; while his patriotic appeals, fired by pas- 
sionate eloquence, have warmed their hearts to send 
forth the life-currents of faith and hope, and give fresh 
impulse to effort. The seeds of political enlightenment, 
and rightful inheritance of freedom from oppression, 
have been, and are stiU being sown. The harvest will 
come in due season. 

It must not be expected that the evil growths of 
centuries of misrule can be extirpated at once. And it 
is doubted by some that they can ever be uprooted, and 
the moral soil of Spain be brought to a condition fit for 
the finits of public and private virtue. Such have read 
the history of other countries to little purpose. We 
are not of those who despair. As has been before 
shown in these pages, the spirit of change has in later 
times asserted and compelled in Spain, reforms, which, 
under the fostering example of other peoples, will 
surely move on to a consummation of still better things. 
The present, must not be judged of by a past when 
nations shut themselves within a limit of exclusiveness, 
which refused to give way to influences elsewhere 
abroad on the earth. Steadily progressive means of 
intercommunication are breaking down barriers to 
knowledge, thought, and action. They are assimilating 
the moral to the material world. Light, and air, and 
heat, cannot be chained. They are the blessings of 
universal nature. The seas are theirs, and the dry land 
welcomes them everywhere. Even polar realms, when 
hidden from the genial sun, acknowledges the auroral 
glory of its reflected beams. 

This better state of things cannot be secured to Spain 
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by the present government of conspiracy, force, and 
usurpation. Serrano's is the true gambler's spirit, look- 
ing only to selfish gains, whoever else may be ruined. 
He is guided by neither moral, nor political, truth, 
honesty, or consistency. If he could have made terms 
to suit his own ambitious projects in the secret inter- 
view of Somorrostro, there are many who think, that 
Don Carlofif would have ascended the throne of Philip 11 
to re-invest it with the curses of oppression and bigotry. 
Alfonso, an ignorant and inexperienced boy, would suit 
to bear the name, while Serrano exercised the functions 
of king. But he might in time, be reminded of his 
mother's private and public wrongs, at the hands of her 
betrayer. And then — ^what then ? Foreign princes can 
scarcely so fax forget the unhappy experience of him of 
Italy, as to be tempted by one so base as again to put 
his country's crown on the market of Europe and barter 
it for personal ends. 

It is weU for Spain that a project for restoring 
monarchy is next to hopeless. Brought in, and coun- 
selled by the existing coalition, any king would be 
powerless to put down existing abuses. The old, ini- 
quitous rule of bribery and corruption, intrigue, fraud, 
and falsehood, would still be followed, to strengthen 
himself with those whose support would be necessary to 
uphold him against the steadily onward movement of 
liberal ideas. A standing army would drain the Trea- 
sury, and unendurable taxation for its maintenance 
would destroy incentive to labour beyond the supply of 
merest necessaries of life: or else barracks would 
become pest-houses of revolt, and ofl&cers the always 
ready leaders in insurrection and revolution. An im- 
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perious priesthood would again engage in a propagan- 
dism of intolerance and constraint of conscience, and 
insist on ecclesiastical privilege and obedience to its 
decrees. What royal ruler in Spain would dare to 
alienate, by opposition, the- boldest and most consistent 
partizans and advocates of " divine right ? " And how 
could he be expected to strip himself, in the uncertainties 
of power, of any portion of the inherited patronage of 
centuries, however wickedly obtained, when all would 
be necessary to keep the needless horde of ofl&ce-holders 
from preying on the throne itself? 

Will Serrano, when Carlism succumbs — it must come 
to that from mere want of men, and means, and 
sympathy from seven-eighths of Spain — declare a per- 
manent dictatorship ? Or wiU he redeem his pledge to 
convene a Cortes fresh from the people, to determine 
upon a form of government ? Who can say ? " The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and 
whither it goeth." It will be weU for him to remember 
that Parliaments had birth in Aragon. That Spaniards 
still remain jealous of their rights, however stricken by 
despotism into submission. That in parts of the coimtry 
where certain long-cherished municipal privileges known 
as fueros were absorbed by an arbitrary central govern- 
ment, the people even now demand their restoration. 
These are facts pointing to popular thoughts and im- 
pulses, not to be overlooked by those who are weigh- 
ing the eventualities of the. future. Nor should it be 
neglected, in judging of the adaptation of political 
privilege and power, to bear in mind, that Spaniards, 
proud as they are nationally, have yet, perhaps in 
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fuller force, a pride of individuality, personal dignity, 
responsibility, and self-respect; a soberness, frugality, 
and a spirit of compromise and concession when rightly 
approached, and justly appealed to, fitting them, as 
many who have studied them at home believe, for self- 
government. "We speak of the masses of the people, 
the peasantry and villagers ; not the place-hunters and 
time-servers of the capital, and the ofi&cial staff in the 
provinces, of a centralized power. It is not reasonable 
to suppose, that a government framed by the people, for 
the people, and administered by agents responsible to 
the people, can be as destructive of their interests as 
that of the sceptred brutes and boobies, and booted and 
spurred bandits, who have robbed and ruined Spain 
heretofore. 
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CHAPTEE XXXI. 

Church and Virgin of Atooha. Museo del Prado — 
Eefuge from a National NuiaANCE. Spanish Side- 
Saloon — Its Paintings. " Itallajj Side-Saloon. 
Great Gallery — ^Vestibule, Paintings by Goya. 
Historical Sketch of Spanish Art. Murillo — 
Eebecca and other. Mesopotamia Damsels — The 
Child Jesus — The Child Shepherd — Conception 
El Purisima — Conception of Sublimity — Christ 
Crucified— Virgin and St. Bernard — Holy Family 
— St. Anne and the Virgin — San Francisco de 
Paula — St. John the Baptist — ^Virgin of the 
EosARY — Conception of the Virgin — St. Ilde^onso 
—Adoration of the Shepherds— Children of the 
Shell. 

Madrid has no Cathedral, and of its many churches 
not one possessing architectural claims to notice. That 
of Atocha attached to the Convent of the same name, 
the Court Chapel, and enriched by princely gifts, is 
without merit of plan, and in the worst taste of super- 
stitious decoration. There is nothing to distinguish it 
from the most provincial places of worship but its being 
tlie shrine of the Virgin — the patroness of the city, and 
especially of the royal family ; whom, however, it seems 
from recent events, she does not always protect. Even 
Isabella Segunda, her most munificent devotee, and her 
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" mistress of the robes," she allowed to be driven fix)m 
throne and country. This Virgin is a little black doll, 
attired in queenly fashion, decked with brilliants, and 
occupies the place of honour above the high altar. 
Black seems to be a favourite complexion of this Spanish 
divinity ; which may account for the claim lately set 
up for negro mperiority of race. That she is believed 
to be a great worker of miracles is shown by the votive 
offerings, in token of gratitude for services rendered in 
illness and accidents, hung in cart-loads all around. 
Compared with her triumphs, those of the ablest sur- 
geons and physicians of our day are insignificant Let 
them go to Spain and study psychological therapeutics 
under the Virgin of Atocha, and take a back-lock in the 
wrestle with infinitesimal medicine. They may find 
nothing, more " potential " than neoi^ to nothing, K so, 
something will come of it. At least such has been the 
experience of the little black Virgin, from whose 
treasui*y the French drew at one draft, to the amount 
of a hundred thousand pounds sterling, in gems and 
plate. She is not content with acts, however, but is 
a great talker, too — a special gift of the sex — and calk 
her worshippers to account for deeds done, or proposed, 
of which she disapproves; as in the case of Pedro 
Nicholas Factor, distinguished in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, and the only artist who ever received 
canonization. He became a Franciscan in a convent 
near Valencia when only seventeen years old ; was veiy 
humble and devout, and so sensible of sinful promptings, 
which no one else perceived, as to cause him to seek 
such frequent flagellations that he became famous for 
sanctifying scourgings. How far these were means of 
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awaking his genius is not said, but he is credited with 
having become a great preacher, and painter. His 
high reputation for piety led to his appointment of 
Confessor to the Sisterhood of Barefoot Nuns at Madrid 
— of royal foundation. But longing to return to 
Valencia, and stopping, on his setting out, to offer a 
parting prayer at this shrine of the Virgin of Atocha> 
greatly was he startled when the little idol took, him to 
task by saying — " Porque te vas, y dexas solas las 
esposas de mi Hijo ? ** Why dost thou depart arid forsake 
the brides of my Son ? But he was speedily reassured 
before he could recover sufficiently to make his excuses, 
by the pitjdng wood tenderly adding — " Vete in buen 
hora " — Go in peace : when he went on his way re- 
joicing. He had lived to learn,, that the Psalmist was 
wrong when he said " the work of men's hands have 
mouths, but they speak not." St. Luke's hands are 
credited with the carving of it. Though others say he 
only painted and varnished it. But a richer entertain- 
ment awaits those who have first spent tin^e in looking 
up the things just mentioned. And it is that which is 
almost the only real attraction of Madrid. 

The Museo del Prado — so-caUed to distinguish it from 
the National Museum, and the academy of San Fer- 
nando—is the great picture gallery of the capital. It 
is a shelter full of interest in wet and windy weather, 
when exercise cannot be taken out of doors; to the 
wearied a welcome resting-place, where one is refreshed 
by spiritual influences; a refuge from demonstrative 
excitements, when paroxysmal fits upset Spanish 
gravity elsewhere ; and the only place of escape from 
the filth and offensiveness of tobacco — for everywhere 
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else, in the street, salon, and places of amusement; 
during and after dinner, alternating with teeth-picking 
and spitting even at the table of fashionable fondas and 
restaurants ; in carriages, and on the Paseo where ladies 
in full feather are taking their airing; and in the family 
circle to which strangers are invited ; in aU these, the 
atmosphere is constantly polluted by phosphorous and 
sulphurous gases of matches, mixed with cigarette- 
smoke of every degree of oflfensiveness. Spain uses 
more matches than any nation of double its popiilation. 
Smoking is the chief business and pleasure of a Madri- 
leno's life. Yet such is his repugnance to constrained 
attention to anything, that he will let his cigai'ette go 
out and relight it a dozen times before throwing away 
the stump. Disregard of the plainest principle of polite- 
ness, not to make one*s-self disagreeable to others, is a 
Spanish characteristic as relates to smoking. We have 
said this before, and further observation confirms4he 
belief. In other countries there is a conventional polite- 
ness, and in some public places and conveyances, rules, 
prohibiting smoking. Not so in Spain. Here the 
smoker has it all his own way — everywhere, and at 
all times, except in the picture gallery. Puff, puflF, pufiF, 
is the Spaniard's pastime and pursuit, from the time he 
awakens until stupefied at night by the narcotic weed. 
Tobacco has contributed its full share to the physical 
degeneracy of the Spanish people. Most of them become 
prematurely shrivelled and look bloodless. One might 
reasonably look for the spontaneous growth of the weed 
on a Spaniard's grave, did he not prefer to be hermeti- 
cally sealed up above ground. 
The Museo del Prado is a large brick building with 
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granite embeUishments, situated on the east side of the 
Paseo del Botanico— one of the divisions of the fashion- 
able drive and promenade called the Prado. There are 
two portals, one at the north end, the other at the south. 
Opposite the south door, in the midst of a flower-adorned 
space between the Museum and the Botanic Garden, 
stands a fine bronze statue of MuriUo. Here, as at 
Seville, his statue is deemed the fittest embellishment of 
Spain's great art-treasury. Each door of the building 
gives access to a rotunda. To the right and left of each 
rotunda is a saloon, about eighty by thirty feet in size. 
The saloons at the north end are devoted, one to Spanish, 
the other to Italian paintings. While in corresponding 
saloons at the south end, in the intermediate rotunda, 
and in rooms below these, are French, Flemish, and 
Grerman paintings, and some statuary. Between the two 
rotundas, stretches the chief gallery, more than four 
hundred feet long, nearly forty feet wide and high. 
This contains the great masterpieces which .Spanish 
monarchs, from the time of the Emperor Charles V, 
coveted and compassed. From the middle of the east 
side of this main gallery a door opens into a large room 
also containing many precious pictures. It was formerly 
known as the HaU of Isabella II. Since her dethrone- 
ment it is called the Oval Saloon, from its shape. This, 
and the great gallery, are well lighted from above. 

The north portal, that reached by the street called 
Carrera de San Greronimo, is the customary entrance ; 
and having been passed by the "open sessame'* to 
Spanish favour and privilege, the ring of silver — ^for here 
alone in any of the Latin countries is an entrance-fee 
to a public gallery demanded — ^the room to the right of 
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the rotunda should first be taken ; for the ■ slap-dash 
pictures in the Eotunda itself, by the Neapolitan, Luca 
Giordano, nick-named Luke Work-Fast, need not detain 
one. This first room is appropriated to Spanish paintn 
ings exclusively. Immediately to the right of the door 
is, by Velazquez, — No. 1064 — Philip III on horseback ; 
excellent, no doubt, 6is a portrait, and highly finished as 
a painting, especially the half-armour dress, and crimson 
scarf floating in the wind. But the horse is clumsy ; 
redundant in mane, tail, bone and body ; and his pre- 
sumptuous attempt at curvetting on the seashore is well 
rebuked by the sullen look of the waters, and a general 
frown on the rest of nature. Velazquez is thought the 
chief of realistic painters, by many. The first impres- 
sion of his works in Madrid, where he is seen to best 
advantage ; where he long ruled over the realm of art, 
revelled with royalty, and pampered its vanities; is, 
that his naturalism wets in the line of personal por^ 
traiture. 

N"o. 1065. — ^To the left of the door, is a life-size 
portrait of Dona Margarita of Austria, wife of Philip 
III, by the same artist-^a companion equestrian picture 
of the last-mentioned. Her wide-spread dress, the rich 
fabric of which is well shown, conceals the horse nearly 
entirely. This is a merit of the composition; for 
Velazquez could not have known either make or mettle 
of the noble beast. Perspective and colouring of sur- 
roundings fall below the standard of present art. 

The numbers on the pictures in the Museo del Prado 
herein given, are those of the new catalogue — ^published 
1873. There are but few of the two thousand two 
hundred and three paintings in this gallery, retaining 
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the numbers by which they were formerly known. 
Such an extensive alteration makes publications of the 
past relating to this collection, nearly useless. Foreign 
Hand-books are much complained of by the Director of 
the Museo del Prado, for their misstatements. In the 
preface of the present catalogue, the author, Senor Me- 
drazo, says — " Mr. Ford, in his Hand-book for travellers 
in Spain, supposes that nearly all the pictures in this 
museum have suffered deplorable and barbarous restora- 
tion ; that the French set the bad example of this abuse 
in the pictures of Eaphael carried to Paris, and that the 
example charmed the Spanish professors into imitating 
it; that the Director Don Jos^ de Medrazo declared 
war to the knife to the whole gallery, and began to 
lay waste picture after picture, allowing scarcely one 
Murillo to remain untouched; and that the work of 
destruction had been going on for twenty years previ- 
ously to the time of his (Ford's) writing." Senor 
Medrazo then " protests against the caluminous accusa- 
tion of the lying Hand-book" And adds, that the 
pictures of this collection " are the least restored of any 
to be seen in the public galleries of Europe." Senor 
Medrazo says further, that in the early part of the 
present century bad restorations were made in all 
countries. But he claims that it is " one of the most 
glorious characteristics (of the Directorship of this 
Museum) that it reformed the vicious manner of the 
old restoring ; and introduced a national system praised 
by all connoisseurs; and by which, not only the 
precious enamel of works, but even the tone of time, 
does not suffer the least injury, when the canvas, or 
board, requires some repair." It is but simple justice 
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to let the Directorship be heard in its own vindication, 
against what it considers an unfounded charge of wide- 
spread, and wanton destruction of the old masters. 

No. 1070— Is a fuU length of PhiKp IV, by 
Velazquez. No. 927 — A portrait by the same, of the 
Emperor Charles V in half armour. Physical charac- 
teristics are strongly marked. Once seen, they cannot 
fail to be recognized afterwards wherever met, and by 
whomsoever presented, as signs of heartless, determined, 
and uncompromising purpose. Nos. 1177 and 1178 — 
Again and again Philip IV. N"o. 1179 — Dona Mariana 
of Austria. No. 925 — Dona Isabel of Valois wife of 
Philip II. These all show Velazquez's power as a 
portrait painter. But one gets wearied with the repe- 
titions of royalty, however embroidered, puffed, and 
tricked out. In a vista at Aranjuez, Velazquez's pencil 
paid homage to worthier models ; earth garnished with 
vernal beauty, serene sky, and a grand old forest 
through which a shadowy avenue stretches in gradually 
fading perspective. One fancies he hears the old gate 
creak on its hinges a welcome to the coining carriage 
and cavalcade, which seek the inviting shade within. 

No. 1021. — Moses striking the rock in the desert, and 
giving drink to the Israelites — probably, the original, 
by Bodas, of MuriUo's subsequent treatment of the 
same subject. It is a vivid expression of the vehement 
demand of thirst. The Hedrew leader with upraised 
hands and face, stands in act of thanks to the God of 
his people ; while the multitude, intent alone on gratify- 
ing imperious nature, press passionately forward to the 
stream as it leaps forth — a miraculous sign of divine 
favour. The flesh-tints and drapery are fine, though 
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the general tone seems somewhat too dark. The com- 
position is scarcely as varied, and the expression not 
so emphatic, as the great Andalucian's in the Seville 
Caridad. 

No. 874 — Conversion of Saul of Tarsus. Murillo has 
here flung upon canv6is the " light shining round about 
from heaven," in the midst of which is seen Jesus ; 
while Saul is thrown, blinded and conscious striken, to 
the ground from his falling horse. Attendants, and a 
dog, partake of the panic. The gloom enveloping these, 
and shadowing earthly things, is in wonderfully effective 
contrast to the celestial radiance ; but not to the extent 
of veiling too much the splendid composition and 
colouring. No. 889 — Jerome by Murillo — an ex- 
pressive representation of the ascetic saint. No. 858 — 
Another St. Jerome by the same master of marvellous 
composition, drawing, and colouring. The kneeling 
hermit, with clasped bands, before a crucifix whose 
altar is the imperishable rock, is a touching picture of 
humility. Open volumes lying aroimd call to mind 
his learning and research made tributary to the main- 
tenance of Christian faith and doctrine. The flesh tints 
are wonderful renderings, which time has served to tone 
still more with truth. This room is unfortunately side- 
lighted; and many of the pictures — as is this — are 
with difficulty studied, from being placed too much 
in shade. 

No. 952 — ^A Singer, ravished by his own music, 
illustrates well the style of the old master RibcUta; 
who ably seconded the efforts of his immediate pre- 
decessors in founding the Spanish school of painting. 

Nos. 957, 961, 965, 968, 973, 975, 976, 998— A 
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series of saints by Ribera. These pictures exemplify- 
that master's decided drawing and laying on of colours. 
They are the "line upon line, and precept upon precept'* 
of a bold and original painter. St. Philip — 961, St. 
Andrew — 973, and St. Peter — 975, have a depth and 
tone of substratum demi-tints, and a daring stroke of 
final unfolding of lines, lights, and shades, which give 
a power of expression as of living being. Fearless 
finishing up, with Eibera, was the unmasking of truth. 
These pictures are fit studies for meisters; who 'may 
look, and learn of them the mystery of breathing life 
into dead canvas. We shaU have more to say of him 
hereafter. 

A great many of the paintings in this room are eaurly 
works of Spanish masters — ^interesting only as such. 
Others are injured beyond possibility of restoration. 
The saloon on the opposite side of the Eotunda, to the 
left of the main entrance, contains Italian pictures. 
These, like those in the room just left, are not the 
greatest works of the masters whose names are attached 
to them. The visitor will not be disposed to linger 
long here. Passing again through the Eotunda, the 
vestibule of the great gallery will be found opposite the 
north portal of the building. 

This vestibule contains paintings by Goya, who 
flourished at the end of the last, and the beginning of 
the present century, and who was thought to have 
restored the naturalistic Spanish school, after its long 
decadence. His pictures here seen cover a large surface. 
Charles IV, his prolific wife Maria Louisa, and her 
crowd of popinjay children, furnished Goya with a set 
pf graceless, half idiotic looking models, to clothe in 
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peacock finery, whose brilliant colouring and bedizen- 
ing, make mental imbecility more manifest. What 
could he do with a king who had not sense enough to 
understand, and of course could not fulfil the duties of 
sovereignty ? With a queen who chose to present her- 
self dressed in the uniform of a Colonel of the Guards 
and bestriding a horse, in disregard of the delicacy of 
her sex, and the decency of her own court ? And. with 
a set of princes and princesses, too numerous to meur 
tion, who look as if they had just been made in a lace 
and ribbon factory ? Francisco Goya — the artist — was 
bom in Aragon — 1746. In 1789 Charles IV appointed 
him his painter in ordinary. These kings without 
brains have a great fancy for canvas. It helps them 
amazingly to perpetuation — if the painter happen to 
have fame. The notorious Maria Louisa of Parma was 
Charles's queen. She had many episodes of aflFection 
for ephemeral adventurers. Goya was undoubtedly the 
most scathing satirist with the pencil of his - day ; and 
rarely equalled in any day. The Church, or rather its 
priests and their practices, suffered severely at his 
hands; autos, monks, and mummery; with all eccle- 
siastical puerilities about nothing, being held up to 
derision and contempt by his fearless brush. And it 
may be that a vein of sarcasm runs through the gaud 
and trappings of his royal patron and family. 

" Behold the child, by nature's kindly law, 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw." 

On the piers of the arch between the vestibule and 
the long gallery, besides several sketches by Murillo, 
will be found — 'So, 895 — a surpassing Ecce HomOy and 
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— ^No. 896 — a rarely equalled Mater Dolorosa like that 
in the Capilla Keal of the Seville Cathedral This long 
galleiy, and its of&hoot the oval saloon, contain the 
greatest works of most of the old Spanish masters, and 
many also of renowned Italians. For gems of art it is 
not surpassed, and some think it is not equalled by any 
European collection. Those devoted to the old schools 
will stand and marvel long before them. It is not pro- 
posed to attempt to give a critical description of them. 
Impressions will not be withheld, coming of long lin- 
gering before those whose hold was a charmed thraU. 
And incidental remarks upon others, wiU, if erroneous, 
deserve at least the pardon due to honest judgment. 

Before proceeding into the holy of holies of this art- 
temple, it may be said, that the Spanish masters herein 
referred to followed each other in this order of time — 



Juan de Juanes was born 


A.D. 


1605 and d 


led in 1579 


Juan de las Roelas 


» 


1568 , 


, 1625 


Jos^ de Bibera 


» 


1588 , 


, 1656 


Juan de Bibalta 


9> 


1697 , 


, 1628 


Francisco de Zurbaran 


9> 


1598 , 


, 1662 


Velazquez de Silva 


» 


1699 , 


, 1660 


Alonzo Cano 


» 


1601 , 


, 1667 


Bartolom6 Est6ban Murlllo 


9> 


1618 , 


, 1682 


Francisco (>oya 


» 


1746 , 


1828 



The last named was as a mere meteor flash across a sky 
whose great lights had long gone out 

Of the leading Italians whose works contribute 
largely to the wealth of the Madrid gallery, Titian was 
bom in 1477, and died in 1576 ; and Eaphael was bom 
in 1483; and died in 1520. And the fertile Fleming — 
Rubens — ^lived, imwearied by his great labours, and un- 
abashed by his great grossness, from 1577 to 1640. 
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The Spanish school of painting, founded by Juanes 
and attaining perfection in MuriUo, was the third in 
age ; and in many respects the equal in merit, of the 
Italian ; which, perhaps because better known, is usually 
considered first. While it has produced masters whose 
conception and execution are powerful and finished, 
there is a showing forth of truth and nature of surpassing 
excellence, and pleasing alike to the learned and un- 
learned. The glowing land that inspired Lucan, Seneca, 
Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Averrhoes — 
Eoman and Arabian alike — might well give life to, and 
shape the genius of Velazquez and Murillo. 

Spanish art, like her nature, is peculiar, and distin- 
guished from that of other schools in being almost ex- 
clusively religious — the expression of the national faith. 
Unlike the Italian, which drew inspiration from the 
fountains of a classical mythology, it drank, with but 
raxe exceptions, of streams to which it was led either 
by pious sentiment or priestly dictation. Over Spanish 
painters was long held that rod of terror, the In- 
quisition, which checked every tendency they might 
naturally have felt to wander into other fields than those 
opened to them by the Holy Ofi&ce. Sobriety of sub- 
ject, and strictest chasteness in the mode of dealing 
with it, probably results of this stem surveillance, are 
seen to have been characteristics of Spanish art — ^how- 
ever some works of foreign production in the Madrid 
collection may be thought to invalidate the opinion of 
this tribunal's control over these matters. It is indis- 
putable that decrees did exist in relation to artistic 
subjects, and prohibitory of immodest pictures. Punish- 
ment followed the treatment of a sacred subject in a 
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manner deemed by the Inquisitorial Censor, unorthodox 
or indecorous. Pacheco, the Spanish art-historian, 
relates instances of what he calls " deserved chastise- 
ment " for such offences. We have already stated, that 
Murillo only escaped pimishment by taking refuge in 
the Capuchin Convent at Seville, for having dared to 
expose the pretty foot of one of his Virgins from under 
her drapery. Although it is but simple justice to say, 
that the distinguishing gravity of the Spanish people, 
and their superstitious reverence for things deemed holy 
at that day, precluded any marked tendency to viola- 
tions of artistic delicacy and refinement. Eeligious 
devotion imbued with imcompromising bigotry, was not 
likely to violate its own inculcations : while it served 
to direct the earliest efforts of art in the choice of 
subjects. Artists passively educated in childhood by 
the decorations of church and convent walls, fashioned 
still further the dreams of their manhood's faith into 
adornments of sanctuary and shrine, with truer compo- 
sition, line and colour, finding their reward in the 
purses, as well as in the praises, of approving prelates. 
The Church was the readiest, as well as the richest 
patron of those who glorified its professed piety and 
strengthened its power. Thus art in Spain became 
essentially religious ; and with an ignorant population 
was made to take the place of letters, instead of becom- 
ing, as better befits it, a handmaid. Under ecclesiastical 
patronage, however fettered by ecclesiastical restrictions, 
painting flomished : and royalty, impelled by ambition 
of precedence in Europe for possession of its riches, 
added further inducements to excellence. But like all 
else in Spain, evil days but awaited its achievement of 
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crowning triumph. The rapid growth, and no less 
speedy decay of Spanish power, are among the most 
striking features of history. Battling during long ages 
for being, and against sternest adversity, the tide of 
disaster finally turned and bore Spain on with scarce a 
check in her progress until Ferdinand and Isabella 
asserted for her the first place among kingdoms. 
Through the sixteenth, and until the close of the seven- 
teenth century, her national greatness continued ; when 
shadows began to fall upon the brightness of her 
political being. So too, during this period, was bom, 
grew and perished, her literary and art renown. Art 
especially, struggled for a time against the baneful in- 
fluences, which, in the reign of Charles II, were sapping 
alike national genius and virtue. But it was of short 
duration. The brilliancy of Murillo's fame, which 
served for a time to light the way of his immediate 
followers, soon ceased to awaken responsive tokens. 
With the coming of the Bourbon race of rulers, the true 
Spanish standard of art was overthrown, or vitiated 
beyond recognition of national pre-eminence by cor- 
rupted taste and foreign fashions. Despite the efforts 
of Munoz, Valdes Leal, CoeUo, Villavicenzio, Palomino 
— ^who died in 1725 — ^to arrest the tendency to de- 
generacy, it effected its work. After the death of 
MuriUo the pall fell on the tomb of art, shutting in 
d€«*kness the glorious presence. 

We shall not examine the paintings of this great 
gallery in the order of time of their produption. Indis- 
criminately hung, as they are, to do so would prove a 
difficult and laborious task. We have come here for 
pleasure, not for tofl. And with MuriUos challenging 
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attention immediately to the right on entering, one 
feels no disposition to go in pursuit of other works. 

No. 855. — Bebecca, and other Mesopotamia Damsels, at 
the Well, are as attractive as they were to EUezer when 
he was searching for a wife for his master Abraham's 
son. like him, we do not feel inclined to pass hur- 
riedly such loveliness of form, feature, and manner 
taught of nature ; and such as a lovely nature, above and 
beyond, might well look on in joy of its beings. No 
wonder EUezer quaflfed long and deeply of the draught 
held to his lips by the fair maiden; like that more 
spiritual which thenceforth was to fill the heart of 
Isaac with happiness. The warmth of complexion and 
costume, the curiosity, artlessness, yet natural dignity of 
the group, give fresh charm to the Biblical narrative. 
Drinking from the well-bucket makes the scene more 
picturesque. And the camels and turbaned attendants 
in the distance, add to the Orientalism of the picture, 
whUe they are truthful of the story. 

No. 886 — The child Jesus lying adeep on a Cross, 
Murillo here shows, not the sleep of infancy irradiating 
smiles, but the slumber burthened with gathering evils. 

No. 1133 — The same subject — ^treated by Zurbaran, 
Eepose, unconscious of trouble, it is not. But dreams 
of coming trial and tribulation are there. And the 
robe of mockery and crown of thorns at his side, also 
foretell awaiting persecutions. The flesh tints have 
more of the sunny tone of the south than Murillo's, 
deepened by the shadowy surroundings of the picture. 

No. 864 — El Nino Dios — ^the Divine chUd-pastor, 
is apt to draw attention from a group of other Murillos 
— ^including Annunciations, Martyrdom of St. Andrew, 
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San Fernando, and Head of John the Baptist, which 
anywhere else would challenge careful study. The 
young shepherd is seated upon a fallen freize of classic 
sculpture, behind him a shattered shaft — symbols of 
prostrate pride and perishing vanities. With staff in 
his right hand, the left rests on a companion lamb- 
type of kindred guilelessness, guiltlessness, and gentle- 
ness ; and beyond graze the sheep of his care. His face 
is a mirror of thought,'his brow the throne of a noble 
nature, and his simply draped form is beautifully sym- 
metrical The cool sky contrasts with the warm earth, 
and shrub, and other near objects, and thus takes its 
rightful distance. Senor Cepero of Seville has a dupli- 
cate of this picture, by MurlUo. 

No. 878 — The Conception of the Virgin, called by 
some of its admirers " La Purisima ; " a name, however, 
not known to the catalogue, and coming of its child- 
like innocence, startled by on incomprehensible realiza- 
tion. The Virgin stands on unfolding clouds, in a 
luminous ethereal haze, with hands in act of supplica- 
tion, and amid encircling cherubs fluttering abroad on 
tiny wings in joy of a coming Messiah. Her maiden 
form is robed in white, with a blue mantle floating 
loosely about her; the colouring of all accessories 
having those rich velvety tints, transparencies, and 
shifting reflections, as if the shadows were only softened 
lights. And there is something in the pure, artless, and 
timidly virgin face — scarcely daring to look above — 
exceedingly captivating to an impressibility, easily 
touched by gentle, confiding, and child-like qualities. 
But bearing in mind that this event was of Divine 
Will, foretold, and of which the Virgin had knowledge, 
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according to the record illustrated by the artist, it 
might justly be supposed that the consciousness of the 
&ct when it occurred, would inspire an emotion akin to 
rapture, mingled with submission, to what, otherwise, 
and in view of a merely human occurrence, would 
awaken a sense of wrong and remorse. As it seems to 
us, there is something too startled and apprehensive 
about this Virgin in view of the previous revelation. 
For Murillo's altogether unexceptionable rendering of 
an Immaculate Conception we must study. 

No. 880 — ^This painting, like the last named, is of 
natural size, and the most sublimely poetic of all 
artistic interpretations of that supernatural event. The 
Virgin, here also, stands enthroned on clouds, in loveli- 
ness of face and form, chaste and graceful drapery, 
and transcendent colouring. Atmosphere and infant 
angels, too, are brightness and beauty ; the one, golden 
hued; the others, lustrous and exultant, making the 
gazer feel as if he were quaflSng gladness, and had 
flung on him sweetness of peace and purity, as palms, 
myrtles, lilies, and roses, are waved and tossed abroad 
by the fluttering throng of innocents. While in recog- 
nition of Divine purpose by the heavenward look, in 
transported sense and soul told alike by a face of 
yearning submission, and by the folded hands on the 
breast, there is seen the beautifully tender and gentle ; 
trustful and rapturous ; the sublimely spiritual Her 
hands have the grace of her answer to the Angel 
of Annunciation — ^''Be it imto me according to thy 
word." And her face the glory of her rejoicing excla- 
mation — " My soul doth magnify the Lord." In La 
Ooncepcion Purisima there is insufficiently uplifted 
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face and eyes towards heaven, showing imperfect re- 
cognition — although before declared — of heavenly plan 
and purpose. A consciousness is shown of some- 
thing strange and unlocked for, startling to virgin 
timidity, and causing a feeling of alarm, the expression 
of which is heightened by the upraised hands in pos- 
ture of petition. Submission should have been the 
expression, not supplication. A transporting sense of 
immaculate purity, and of instrumentality in sublime 
events, not a foreboding coming of human infirmity 
and ignorance of Supteme Design. Nor is this suppli- 
cation shown in any other of the master's great paint- 
ings of the Conception. Not in either of the two at 
Seville; nor in those of Santa CataHna and the 
Cathedral at Cadiz ; neither in that of the Louvre at 
Paris. In this masterpiece of Murillo in the Museo 
del Prado, is seen his deliberate and oft-repeated judg- 
ment of preferable posture. It is the work of a poet- 
painter, a revelation of genius and sentiment, not of a 
a mere mechanical draftsman and colourist. There is 
something about it so expressive of seraphic obedience, 
so much less of earth than heaven in the pure and 
pious fervour of the face ; something so marvellously 
happy, yet so humbly passive, in the folded hands 
stilling the glad tumult of the heart; something so 
exquisitely spiritual about this revelation; that one 
lingers long at the art-shrine; and the longer, the 
stronger he clings to — ^blending lines, and tints, and 
tones, which make a thing of truth and beauty. Pre- 
sented as the Virgin here is, if a knowledge of the 
Passion and its pangs was hers, she looked beyond them 
at the Glory of God, and the Gmce of his Eedemption. 
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No one comprehended better than the great Andalucian 
the power of woman in shaping the religion of man- 
kind, even to the drawing of worship to herself. He 
fitly clothed her strength in weakness, and made gentle- 
ness her greatest grace, and most potent means of good. 
And how like to EaphaeFs his appreciation of her purity 
and its influence ! 
V Among Spanish painters of religious subjects and 
ecclesiastical personages, Murillo holds the same pre- 
eminence that Velazquez does in the line of Court 
portraiture. His masterpieces have given him abroad 
the highest place in public estimation. Drapery, distant 
views, diaphanous nature, transparent colouring, and 
rich, harmonious tone, are in fullest perfection in his 
works. His ideal grace placed him beyond reach of 
rivals in his day, or since ; and gave him a po^er of 
awaking at will, deepest sympathies and tenderest 
emotions. And his claim to exalted rank as a genius is 
the greater, for he never visited foreign countries, nor 
studied classic art in Italy — its classic home. His, was 
a seK-culture; his ideas, of inherent growth. The 
dogma of the Eoman Church, originating in, and dear 
to Spanish theology, that the Virgin was bom sinless, 
and incapable of sin, gave him a theme which he treated 
with unapproached poetic sentiment, and a purity that 
seemed borrowed from the immaculateness of the subject 
itselt None can dispute his pre-eminence as painter 
of the Conception of the Virgin. If tradition speaks 
truth, Murillo was most happy in possessing a daughter, 
than whom no one was a fitter model in all the charms of 
person and graces of manner, for his Conception of the 
Angels at Seville, and that greatest of aU at Madrid. 
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As to his celestial attendants of the Virgin they are the 
most precious buds of beauty that ever wreathed canvas 
with form, and face, and posture, of grace. In the por- 
traiture of female and infantile beauty, he may be called 
the Correggio of Spain ; as aU will grant, who having 
gazed on the Italian's garlands of spiritual loveliness in 
Parma, come to marvel here too at the creations of 
kindred genius. 

In looking at the pictures of this gem-room we have 
reversed the order of time, and begun with the works 
of the last, as he was the greatest of the mighty line of 
Spanish painters. As before intimated, it is not possible 
to pass Murillo's, sown like pearls along one's path, 
without stopping to garner treasures of delight. These 
great works hung near the entrance, attract and fasten 
attention, and one follows up the line of their high art, 
as he would a flower-bordered garden walk, without 
turning aside to notice obtrusive pretentiousness. Nor 
would historical knowledge of art be gained by a study 
of the paintings according to their consecutive hanging. 
The latter seems to have been guided by caprice. And 
as to the former, the Madrid gallery, great as it is for 
the number of its works of high art, does not illustrate 
the origin and history of painting. It sprang into a 
beautiful being as if touched by a wand of enchantment. 
Products of European art in its palmiest period, were 
sought and gained for its foimdation : and the genius 
of the days of Charles V and the Philips, was subsidized 
by the wealth of two worlds to make Madrid the 
treasury of its creations. How far the efforts of these 
monarchs were successful, may be judged of by the fact, 
that the catalogue of this collection for 1873, names ten 
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works by Baphael, forty-two undoubted by Titian, and 
two attributed to him, thirty-three by Tintoretto, twenty- 
one by Paul Veronese, eight by Andrea del Sarto, sixty- 
six by Eubens, eighteen by Juanes, fifty-eight by 
Eibera; sixty-one by Velazquez, forty-six by Murillo, 
fifty- three by Teniers, and twenty-one by Van Dyck. 
These alone make a magnificent gallery. But even 
with the nearly two thousand others, they do not repre- 
sent footprints of earliest painting, and serve but in a 
limited sense the purposes of historical study. Hence 
no disadvantage results from following one's own incli- 
nation in examining this collection. And if more than 
a mere gallery promenade be proposed, perhaps the 
taking of the masters in whom particular interest is 
felt, successively, wiU answer as good a purpose as any 
other. Continuing then, in the manner incidentally 
commenced, attention will next be given to 

No. 874 — Christ crucified. — Of less than natural size. 
As an after-death scene, when the face of nature was 
covered with deep darkness, it is a masterly rendering of 
the solemn event by Murillo. lifelessness is shown by 
relaxation ; drawing stands the test of strictest ana- 
tomical examination ; the flesh tints, pale from stilled 
blood-streams, and borrowing no colour of surroundings, 
are convincingly truthful ; and the face is not so much 
hidden in shadow — sometimes done — ^as to shut out all 
sign of the soul's repose, but the expression is seen of 
that submission to sacrifice with which the Saviour 
'* bowed his head and died." 

No. 868 — The Virgin Mary sucMing St. Bernard. — One 
of her most devout idolaters and defenders. This 
rendering of the Church tradition shows the saint 
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kneeling in worship of the Virgin ; who, with exposed 
breast from which the welcome stream is leaping toward 
the saint, the Infant in her arms, and surrounded by 
cherubs, is enthroned in a golden atmosphere. The 
Virgin in this case has not a tithe of the Eoman 
daughter's disinterested love in nourishing her father in 
prison. Some of the lines of the picture are unwontedly 
sharp for Murillo, who doubtless felt the pressure of 
ecclesiastical dictation in this work. Yet a close exami- 
nation of many details may repay the technical student. 
No. 854 — Holy Family, — ^Murillo has here pictured 
the child in the home industrial circle, holding a little 
bird beyond the reach of a dog, whose longing; look 
makes one listen expectantly for his whine. The child's 
face beams with a precious look of tenderness and pro- 
tection. It is the foreshadowing of that later divinity of 
love and pity which said — "Suffer little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven." Birds and babies, fit companions 
of the artist's dreams ! And who could picture them 
like him whose pure and happy heart loved so well 
to fashion gentleness, grace, and innocence ? The 
mother is shown engaged in household industry ; reel- 
ing thread, while looking tenderly at the budding 
divinity of love and mercy. And Joseph, her spouse, 
in pleased and pleasing manhood — against whom the 
child is leaning — is oblivious of his carpenter's bench 
and tools, in interest of the passing scene. Murillo 
was capable of conceiving another, and to the lover of 
the simple and sensible, a more acceptable composition 
of holy attributes, than that stereotyped for centuries 
of papal supremacy, which represented imaginary &e?ie- 
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dictions scattered from a pair of uplifted baby-fingers. 
He knew that lessons of goodness were to be learned 
from the practices of the pure. Such are better than 
" all forms and shows ; " they are positive henefa^dions. 

No. 872 — St AnTie Teaching the Virgin — ^is another 
and familiar picture of every day English and American 
domestic life — where love is the prompting, and vir- 
tuous inculcation and example the measure, of daily 
duty toward children. And yet Murillo must have 
known some such in Spain also. St. Anne, a plainly 
clad, modem looking matron, is seated, soberly intent 
on explaining some passage of a volume lying open on 
her lap, to a maiden of tender years standing at her 
side, with finger on the book, and earnestness of gaze, 
as if drinking deeply of instruction. A Hand-book 
art critic says that the maiden's dress is in " imitation of 
^ Eoelas," overlooking the — otherwise — universally ad- 
mitted fact that Murillo's style was singularly his own. 
If in this case he copied another, it was imfortunate. 
His correct conception and good taste, would have been 
better teachers of his pencil. The young Mary's 
drapery certainly has too much fashion of maturity 
about it; too little of the simplicity of childhood 
suitable to her age. Yet the picture taken as a whole 
is pleasing, and instructive of duty. The great master 
seems always to have had a point at which he aimed — 
a lesson clothed attractively. 

No. 890^San Francisco de Pavla — ^in brown tunic, 

CHA 
and leaning on his staff — ^with the word EI 

TAS 
faintly lettered on one of Murillo's far-off ^fiFulgent atmo- 
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spheres. The old. friar is gazing at the vision of celestial 
significance in posture of such touching supplication, 
that one unconciously puts his hand in his pocket in 
search of a peseta. 

Impressed, as a rambler through Spain becomes from 
all he hears, with a conviction of the crimes and curses 
of monasticism, he is apt to look upon this picture as a 
prophetic forecast of results to come, when mankind, 
even in the fiercest realm of bigotry and superstition, 
wearied with ecclesiastical corruption, and conspiracies 
against human rights as against true religion, should 
resolve either to uproot the causes of their ignorance, 
enslavement, and wretchedness, or to destroy the throne 
which had become the Church's instrument of evil. 
Then, the Monk, though not in name, was in fact, the 
Monarch ; and in Spain, revelled in power and plunder. 
Now, his palatial edifices, with a few exceptions from 
motives of well-judgiijg philanthropy, being demolished 
to give place to public improvements, or devoted to 
necessary uses, he has become a dependant on the 
bounty of others; or on that personal labour once 
scorned, when secular toil was by him considered pay- 
ment meet to be made for priestly help on the way to 
heaven. A way which — ecclesiastically considered — 
God had strangely made so difl&cult to the millions 
most needful of His care, as not to be found save through 
the guidance of a well-fed and favoured few. The look 
of lowliness and want of this friar, taken in connection 
with events past and passing, might prove suggestive 
to false disciples everywhere, to remember the words of 
their master — " With what measure ye mete, it shall be 
measured to you again." 
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But whatever lesson of forbearance, mercy, and 
mutual dependence, may be gathered from a glance at 
this expressive picture, it in fact was intended by 
Murillo, to portray an event in the life of St. Francis of 
Paola — in the south of Italy — a worthy namesake of 
him of Assist. This devout and benevolent friar — one 
of the few whose purity and piety gave character and 
influence to conventual institutions, and contributed to 
perpetuate their existence when they had unhappily 
and too generally ceased to fulfil the useful designs of 
their founders — was so filled with thoughts and pur- 
poses of good, so imbued with the desire of discharging 
faithfully his mission of Christain duty, that in an 
earnest prayer for divine du*ection, he is said to have had 
presented to his longing sight a vision of charity. We 
may at least commend the holiness of life which thus 
gave an answer of faith, however fanciful, to his a^ipira- 
tions. That one word became the law of his brother- 
hood. 

The great painter, true to the teachings of his art, 
seized the moment of spiritual revelation in which to 
present, in lines of most tender and appealing truth, the 
precept that " never faileth .... though tongues 
shall cease, and knowledge shall vanish away." The 
tone of this picture, given by a powerful and patient 
underlying of demi-tints, modelled into form by a 
marvellous evolution of shade and colour, knows no 
damaging touch of time. It is worth more than a waggon- 
load of the chalk and rouge portraits of Spanish royalty in 
this gallery, by a master whose time might have been 
spent more reputably, if not as profitably, on other 
works. 
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No. 865. — ^An eloquent rendering of the young St, 
John the Baptisfs oflfering of soul to him who was to 
come after — ^the " latchet of whose shoes (he was) not 
worthy to loose." Seated on a rock amid nature's wild- 
ness, with one hand on his breast, and the other resting 
on a lamb and grasping a cross from which floats the 
fiUet of the " Ecce Agnus Dei," he looks upward as 
the sunburst of inspiration falls upon him, and seems to 
say with expression of touching pathos, I go to " prepare 
the way of the Lord." This picture, the young pastor- 
shepherd, and Eebecca at the well, before referred to, 
with others yet to be named, show that Murillo had 
penetrated nature's secret, so powerfully unfolded by 
Claude Lorraine at a later day, of making relative 
warmth and coolness of colour and tone, the measure of 
relative distance. The drawing of the young John's 
left leg is somewhat faulty — probably tampered with 
by a restorer. But in judging of the extent of this, 
allowance must be made for the effect of its partial 
covering, and extended position compared with the 
flexion of the right. Form and size, are greatly modified 
by muscular contraction or inactivity. 

On the opposite side of the Long GraUery to the pic- 
tures of which we have been speaking, hang three others 
by Murillo which should not be overlooked. 

No. 870 — The Virgin of the Rosary — ^represents Mary 
seated, and embracing the child as he stands upon her 
lap. Maternal love, and filial trust, are prettily shown ; 
though the latter is mingled with a somewhat too 
sternly expressed childish curiosity. The Eosary held 
by the mother involves an anachronism, which detracts 
as much from the spiritual graces as it does from the 
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consistency of the picture. However beautiful the com- 
position, drawing, and colouring, it is nevertheless to 
the eye of religious sentiment, of the earth — a creation 
merely of material art. A Madonna and child by the 
same master in the Dresden gallery, far surpasses it in 
the expression of a tender and holy sentiment. Before 
that picture, one stands transfixed by a feeling almost 
of worship. The mother, in appropriately plain apparel, 
sits with upturned eyes and parted lips, as if asking aid 
of heaven in the fulfilment of her duty to the child 
entrusted to her care, whose arm — the more fully to ex- 
press the artist's meaning — she gently touches with the 
fore-finger of her right hand, the left supporting the 
infant ; yet not with that clinging embrace which would 
betoken maternal affection alone, apart from the sacred 
mission with which her soul seems charged. The babe, 
imconscious of the upheavings of the mother's spirit, is 
a personification of infantile beauty, illumined by the 
mysterious transition lights of coimtenance that capti- 
vate our hearts, when a bright infant flashes its first 
intellectual beams from a cherub face. The tiny hands 
rest naturally and instinctively, on the maternal bosom, 
the foimtain of love, as of life — always held too sacred 
by the great masters who have treated this subject, to 
allow a pandering, by needless exposure, to unchaste 
tastes. A merit of the Dresden picture is the absence 
of anachronism ; no adventitious person or thing being 
obtruded, to withdraw attention from the chief and 
suflScient claims upon the eye and thought. Nor is 
any striving after the supernatural ; something impos- 
sible to conceive and present in this connection, without 
trenching on the ridiculous, or the sacrilegious. This 
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artr^em bears traces of injury — ^probably from injudi- 
cious cleaning. 

No. 879 — A Conception of the Virgin — demi-corps — 
with hands compressing the heart, and upward look of 
reverential submission. Though of great beauty of 
execution, yet from its half-length, and less breadth of 
accessories, this picture fails to fasten attention, after 
enthralment by Murillo's greater masterpieces opposite. 
It is of the calido style, and a great favourite with 
copyists. But this entire end of the gallery is like a 
basilica, every work of Murillo being a shrine, before 
which devotees worship daily. 

No. 869 — St Ildefonso receiving the Casulla — the 
chasuble — ^from the Virgin, is a painting of great 
celebrity, half way down the gallery, on the same side 
with the last named. It is very large, of the best time 
of Murillo, and represents the traditional event with 
which those have become familiar, who, stopping at 
Toledo, have been shown the spot in the Cathedral to 
which the Virgin descended from heaven to testify her 
appreciation and approval of St. Ildefonso's main- 
tenance of her enduring maiden purity \ which had by 
some been questioned. Ildefonso was Archbishop of 
Toledo from a.d. 657 to 667, and wrote a book in 
defence of Mary's perpetual virginity ; although St. 
Matthew tells us that " Joseph did as the angel of the 
Lord had bidden him, and took (her) unto him, his wife. 
And knew her not, till she had brought forth her first- 
bom son." Although the logijcal inference from the 
apostolic statement is against Ildefonso, the Virgin 
seems according to the tradition to have been flattered 
by this seK-delusion of the simple-minded archbishop, 
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whose celibacy, accounting for his ignorance of " good 
and evil," was probably a practical fulfilment of a very 
rare ecclesisistical virtue in the Spanish Church ; and 
she determined, according to the embrpidered-slipper- 
fashion of doing these things, to give her devotee a 
signal mark of favour. One early morning — so goes 
the story — on entering the Cathedral, the archbishop 
found the Virgin seated amid a blaze of light, on his 
episcopal throne, surrounded by angels, chanting the 
Matin service. When that was ended the ''Blessed 
Vision " bade him approach, and receive a vestment she 
had brought from the celestial wardrobe. Whereupon 
he knelt, and she threw over his shoulders a heaven- 
embroidered chasuble. MuriUo, instructed by the genius, 
rather than the creations, of classic art, bodied forth 
this dream of the archbishop's imagination, and gave 
" to airy nothing a local habitation and a name," of such 
wondrous charm, that one pardons even the silly super- 
stition, or the priestcraft, whichever it was, in which it 
had birth. The Virgin, enthroned under a curtained 
canopy, assisted by two angels, is in act of investing 
Ildefonso, who kneels before her, with the splendid 
vestment. Other angels stand at the right hand of the 
" Queen of Heaven," interested spectators of the scene ; 
an old nun, with lighted taper, typical, it may be, of 
the vestal-flame, which had known no flickering or 
failing, either in herself or her "Sovereign Lady," 
kneels behind the Saint, in humble attestation of faith 
in the celestial presence ; and cherubs, bursting through 
the rent veil of heaven, hover above, charmed and 
charming witnesses of what is passing below. One 
turns from the graceful composition of this picture as 
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a whole, to its exquisite details; from the faithful 
drawing, to the perfect finish ; from the cool blues, and 
greys, and whites, to the warm and glowing crimsons, 
yellows, pinks, and browns; from the bronzed and 
wrinkled brow, angularity, sharpness, and stiffness of 
age, to the fair faces, flowing forms, and graceful 
attitudes of angelic and virginal youth and loveliness ; 
tod wonders at the achievements of the great master 
of Spanish art. And this amazement is increased, 
when, considering the lavish commendations heaped on 
Velazquez, one passes on the way to this picture, an 
Adoration of the Magi, and a Crowning of the Virgin, 
by the latter, which, in the immediate presence of this 
painting by Murillo, look like crudities of some centu- 
ries before, instead of nearly contemporaneous works. 

Two more paintings by Murillo should be named 
before referring to the works of others. They are in 
the room formerly called Saloon of Isabella II ; but in 
these days of overturning and out-turning of Spanish 
royalty, better known as the Sola Ovalada — ^the Oval 
Saloon — ^from its shape. It is entered from the left 
side of the Long Gallery, half way down. 

No. 859 — The Adoration of the Shepherds, deals with 
a subject so commonly handled, and handled so com- 
monly, in a word so hackneyed, that the stroller through 
art-galleries feels an impulse to pass on, when a new- 
bom baby is seen in the humble lying-in-ward of a 
stable, displaying his nude charms to a contemplative 
ox, and a philosophic ass. It shows unusual compo- 
sition, or rare touches of the pencil, when one's footsteps 
are arrested before such a picture, and a glance becomes 
a gaze. This is the case when sauntering through the 
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Oval Saloon, a kneeling peasant's naked legs and 
begrimed feet, are obtruded on our attention in such a 
way as to cause an apprehension that we may fare the 
worse if we come in contact with them. The significant 
intimation challenges attention ; in yielding which we 
are rewarded — ^for nowhere, not even in Dresden before 
Correggio's chiaroscuro Nativity, nor in the Corsini 
Palace at Rome before that of Batoni, will one be more 
charmed by masterly treatment of this subject. The 
infant is a precious babe ; the perfection of form, face, 
and complexion. The grace and gentleness of the 
mother's sweet face are akin to those of her child, as 
leaning over him lying on a simple> straw-covered 
bench, she lifts the covering that others may look on 
the divinity of innocence. Her crimson vest, and 
yellow mantilla falling from the back of the head on 
her shoulders, give to her kneeling form harmonious 
warmth with the irradiation of the child, and the bor- 
rowed illumination of her own face and neck — tempered 
however by the blue mantle thrown loosely about her. 
A peasant in brown coat and breeches, and sheep-skin 
apron, in keeping with bronzed lineaments and limbs ; 
and feet looking as if they had never deigned depen- 
dence on sandals; is kneeling in the foreground in 
paiSsive adoration, with clasped hands — ^from which a 
pair of fowls tied together, have just fallen, well pleased 
at their chance of freedom, and the part one of their 
kindred is to play with the chief of the apostles, in the 
denouement of the drama of life just opening. A shep- 
herd stands behind the central group — embrowned 
almost as his cap and cape — ^who has brought within 
the stable sanctuary a firstling of his flock ; an offering 
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of humble faith, which thus signalized a primitive and 
simple worship. Such it was, the service of the heart 
in humility and truiB devotion ; although preaching, the 
ofttimes "windy suspiration of forced breath" and 
nothing else, and even formulary, and, oh ! how com- 
monly now unfelt prayer and praise, were not there. 
Symbol was there; that dumb show of Satan in the 
eyes of a puritftnical piety, which, as the Master said, 
" loves to pray standing in the synagogues and comers 
of streets that they may be seen of men," and using 
" vain repetitions thinking that they shall be heard for 
their much speaking." It was appropriately put there 
by the great artist, in its significance of the sinless one 
the shepherds came to hail. Shall the soul, unable to 
tell its fullness of faith and feeling in words, be scoffed 
at for showing them by tokens appropriate and truth- 
ful ? Shall the dumb be denied the use of signs ? 
Symbol was there, in the lamb typical of the Saviour ; 
and telling of the offering meet to make to God — a 
heart void of offence, "meek and lowly" like Christ's 
own. An old woman also looks on, happy in the ful- 
filment of the promised Advent. What a picture of 
whole-hearted devotion is hers ! What a bounteous gift 
she brings firom the homestead ! What a tale of latent 
being is told by her unstinted basket of eggs ! How 
expressive of the Gentiles to be bom anew through the 
vivifying power of Tmth ! And of the Eesurrection to 
life ! A more dignifiedly grave, yet not less interested 
person of the group, is Joseph ; wrapped in dark brown 
mantle, and leaning on his staff, as he reverently realizes 
the presence of the promised infant, "Emmanuel, 
-which being interpreted is God with us." With cha- 
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racteristic good taste, Murillo has not too conspicuously 
obtruded the stabled ox and ass. Their presence is 
necessary to the portraiture of the narrative. But that 
is a crude art, which — as sometimes done — ^makes them 
chief objects in the picture. This Nativity, as the 
Adoration is occasionally called, is the finest of which 
we have knowledge ; not merely in composition, draw- 
ing, and colouring, but in associated Biblical truth, 
typical suggestiveness, and poetry. 

No. 866— The Children of the Shell— also in the Oval 
Saloon — ^represents the child Jesus giving to the young 
St. John, drink, of the waters of eternal life. Much 
admired wherever copies have gone — ^and where, in 
cidtivated society are they not found? yet does the 
original of Murillo here enshrined, possess a charm of 
expression beyond ,the power of pencil to repeat. It 
draws thought from the trials of time to the blessedness 
of better things. The child, wrapped about the hips by 
a simple pinkish scarf falling loosely from his left arm, 
stands in nearly naked grace, and with a dignity of 
youthful divinity such as is nowhere else seen on 
canvas ; and with left hand slightly lifted heavenward, 
he holds with the right a shell to the lips of the young 
St. John. The latter, '* with a girdle of a skin about 
his loins," and bearing the bannered cross of his mission 
in his left hand, on bended knee takes with his other 
hand the draught, and drinks of it in assurance of life 
everlasting. The infant Saviour's face, it may not be 
too presumptuous in a mere amateur to say, bears the 
sweetest expression of tenderness and loving promise 
known to Art. Angels look on the scene through the 
opening skies, in rejoicing sympathy. The personnel of 
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Murillo's pictures are so perfect in all points of moral 
inciilcation, as of physical delineation: they seize so 
instantly, and hold so firmly the attention, that sur- 
roundings are apt to be overlooked, unless there is 
something about them to teU of life and action. To 
these he gave a veritable eloquence, however lowly the 
one, or limited the other. It is not to the listless, or 
hurried sight-seer that the accessories of a great art- 
theme, secondary as they are usually considered, become 
revealed in their real importance and significance, or 
are appreciated even for perfection of finish. And it is 
deeply deplored by those who honour conscientious 
labour, that from the lips of such careless observers 
often fall judgments, upon which hangs the fate of 
patient, meritorious, and — how sadly frequent! impo- 
verished artists. By close study alone, can one even of 
some fitness for the task, see, and unravel, and put 
together again, the iris-threads woven by genius in 
harmony of composition, tint, and tone, for the instruc- 
tion and delight, of present and succeeding genera- 
tions ; and before which, devotees from age to age — as 
here seen — linger and learn, and long for a like immor- 
tality with that of their great creators. The accessories 
of the children of the shell ; the lamb, patient, peaceful, 
and trustful; the stream bathing banks of shrubbery, 
and bestowiug on leaf and blossom the baptism of new 
life; the grand old tree throwiug abroad its deep 
shadow, in solemn significance of the darkness that had 
been, but which was to disappear before the light of 
righteousness symbolized by the dawn seen through 
floating clouds, and soon to flush all things with efful- 
gence ; all, are of such beautiful type and truth, as to 
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need no further touch of the enchanter's wand to com- 
plete their charm of spiritual as of natural beauty — 
save that flung over the whole in a seeming veil of 
vapour; a warm, transparent haze, impalpable and 
dreamy, the last expression of Murillo's genius ; whose 
grace is that of the imseen mist, which tones into 
harmony the splendours of the setting sun. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

Velazquez — Christ Crucified — Las Meninas — Prince 
Baltasar — Dona Juana Pacheco — Prince Bal- 
TAZAR Carlos — Conde Duque de Olivares— Dona ^ 
Isabel de Bourbon — ^sop — M/rnippus — Sur- 
render OF Breda — The Spinners — Los Borrachos 
—Coronation of the Virgin — Adoration of the 
Kings — St. Anthony and St. Paul of Thebes. 
Velazquez's and Murillo's Tastes and Styles 
different. those who gave spanish painting its 
Glory, not nurtured by Wealth and its Vices. In 
the days of velazquez and murillo no european 
School could rival that of Seville. Art excel- 
LENCiES OF Velazquez and Murillo, contrasted 
further. 

Beyond the paintings of Murillo on the west side of the 
Long Gallery, is No. 1055 — Christ (ynwified — one of 
many works by Velazqiiez (pronounced VdathJceth) for 
which the Madrid collection is distinguished. The 
Christ is placed, with separated feet upon a board, in 
such erectness and stiflhess of pose, sis to give an 
appearance of voluntary standing, in contradiction of 
the expression of head and neck. The last agony being 
over, hanging heavily on the arms, bending of the 
knees, and settling downward in the relfiixation of 
death should have been represented. The face is 
hidden on one side by long locks straying from the 
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back of the head, which could not have been the case, 
bound backward as they were by a crown of thorns, 
The locks are hideously blood-stained, straightened and 
stiffened. And the light colour of the insufficiently 
muscular body and limbs for the prime of manhood, 
is in such marked contrast to the absolute blackness 
of all eke, without even a pretence of twilight from 
any source to account for seeing the enamelled body 
and the smoothly jplatied and polished cross on which it 
hangs, as to draw instant and disapproving attention to 
the inexplicable art-phenomenon. Velazquez is con- 
sidered by some the prince of naturalistic painters. He 
required, a model, and his conscience stood in the way 
of his getting one. In the treatment of this subject he 
was without the correctness of imagination, or knowledge 
of anatomy and cadaveric phenomena, to enable him to 
portray it rightly. It is simply nonsense to call this 
the masterpiece of crucifixions as a few have done, 
without assigning reasons for the judgment. At least 
it seems so to many who have seen those by Guide, 
Eubens, MuriUo, Cano, Van Dyck, and El Greco. 

As was done with Murillo, so we shaU do with 
Velazquez — dwell on certain of his works in the 
Madrid Gallery, to give a general idea of his style 
and talents, so far as that may be done by unpro- 
fessional criticism. Velazquez's was not the genius of 
invention, but the talent of imitation. He was a 
copyist, not a creator. Not a copyist of other men's 
works, and in the abject meaning of the word, but a 
technical copyist and mechanic nevertheless ; looking at 
things about him, shaped by circumstances extrinsic to 
himself, and with a skilful handiwork putting their 
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likeness on canvas, as fashioned for his eye. And 
being among men — and those not the lofty minded, 
morally elevated and elevating, however high their 
station — ^not with nature ; among the base, sensual, and 
unprincipled, who from Sovereign, through all phases of 
official and social rank, made merchandise of men and 
their interests ; he failed to have revealed to him by the 
handmaid of the pure and beautiful, an idealism and 
elevating sentiment, so characteristic of him of whom 
we last spoke. And thus living at a time of no really 
noble deeds and aspirations, and among those living 
themselves on the memories of a dead past ; and having 
skill to give cheap perpetuity to princes, Velazquez be- 
came pampered by them, while he pandered to their 
vanities ; and thus took position chiefly as a portrait- 
painter by the square rood of royal insignificancies. 

No. 1062. — Las Meninas, nearly opposite to tjie 
crucifixion, has been praised by some hardicraftsmen of 
the art as Velazquez's masterpiece. It puts before us 
the Spanish Infanta Dona Margarita, five or six years 
old, in a room of the palace, attended by her two little 
maids of honour, and as many dwarfs. Behind the latter, 
Dona Marcela de UUoa a lady of the household, and a 
gimrdadamas, are in conversation. In the middle dis- 
tance an open door shows the Queen's Aposervtador 
retiring. One of the dwarfs is teasing a large dog in 
the foreground. The noble animal's indifference to the 
petty annoyance, is a lesson to some who flatter them- 
selves they are his betters. The Infanta's crinoline 
blown up to the dimensions of a baUoon, may have 
served to hide some ricketty inheritance. The dwarfs 
are not more wretched-looking specimens of humanity 
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than the Dona. They are likenesses of things that 
were, and were thus grouped. Place and persons, looks 
aad acts, are of a scene in which Velazquez had part ; 
it is therefore a fa(ysimUe, You see the artist as he 
there stood at his easel in the zenith of his fame, bear- 
ing the traces of thought and toil, and with pencil in 
hand putting on canvas the portraits of Philip IV and 
his wife, who are supposed to be standing where stands 
the spectator, as shown hy the reflection of their persons 
in the mirror at the hack of the room. This agrees with 
the history of the painting. The error of the statement 
made by an author, generally better informed, that it 
represents Velazquez in act of taking the likeness of the 
Infanta is seen in their relative positions, in which he 
appears behind the Infanta and her associate group, in- 
stead of facing them. He knew too much of surfaces, 
planes, perspective, and the art-mysteries of lines, lights, 
shadows, all essential premises, to leave thus upon 
record an impeachment of his own understanding, if he 
had intended to represent himself taking the Infanta's 
portrait But he did intend, after painting the King 
and Queen, to perpetuate this incident of his work — 
this scene of a moment passing under his eye — to show 
the customs of the time. As a historical memorandum, 
as well a^ for its art-fidelity, it may be studied. But 
regret will be felt nevertheless, that Velazquez's talents 
were diverted from worthier themes, and laid under such 
heavy contribution of service to royal vanities and weak- 
nesses. Even his high technical art could not add to 
the dignity of such subjects, however photographed the 
scene, and life-like the modelling of persons and things, 
which make us feel that we can move among and around 
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them. An instructive point of the picture is the immo^ 
bOity of the recumbent dog, kicked by the insignificant 
Nicolasito. It was a witty sarcasm of a Hibernian — 
heard by a bystander — ^who, when noticing this indiffer- 
ence of the dog to petty annoyance, said " Egad, he well 
knows who is tasing him /" There is no rebuke of con- 
temptible rudeness so cutting as an avoidance of notice. 
When Velazq^uez finished this picture he is said to 
have asked Philip IV if anything was wanting to make 
it satisfactory. The King took the artist's pencil and 
traced the red cross of the Order of Santiago on the breast 
of the figure of Velazquez in the picture. We are not 
of those who think that this daub of a decoration added 
anything to the dignity of the master, although it marked 
the conceit of the royal blockhead who thought so ; and 
may have aided in diverting Velazquez from loftier pur- 
suits than those dictated by court patronage. Those who 
consider this decoration of Velazquez as " the highest 
compliment ever paid to painter," forget that of the 
same coxcomb king when he greeted Zurbaran, as 
" Painter to the King and Eling of Painters :" and that 
of the Emperor Charles V, when at Bologna, placing 
Titian on his right hand, he said " I have many nobles 
in my Empire, but only one Titian : " and the fact of 
special envoys sent by royalty to bring the gorgeous 
Venetian, and the creative Fleming, to Madrid to give 
lessons to the masters of that Spanish epoch. And they 
likewise overlook the fact that when Charles II sought 
MuriUo as court painter, the great Andalucian honoured 
himself and his noble art, by refusing to become a place- 
man for the gratification and flattery of king and cour- 
tiers. His was a genius for which the palace and its 
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corruptions had no channs. It preferred the communion 
of its own creations, the guarantees of its owner's im- 
mortality, to the slavery of immortalizing couit dunces, 
dolls, and dwarfs. But a higher compliment still, one 
significant not merely of individual, but of national ap-. 
preciation and pride of Murillo's art-genius, was the 
passage under Charles III of a decree, declaring — 
"Whereas certain foreigners are buying and sending 
abroad aU the pictures of Bartolom^ Murillo that come 
in their way, his Majesty taking into consideration the 
dishonour and detriment therefrom resulting to the 
character and taste of the nation, signifies his plea- 
sure that the practice shall cease ; and that persons 
detected in the traffic shall be punished by pecuniary 
fine, as well as by the confiscation of the paintings." 
This edict was enforced until the succeeding reign, when 
it became ineffective in preventing the grievance during 
the struggle for rule in the Peninsula ; as French Mar- 
shals at the head of Trans-Pyrenean Vandals took what 
they pleased, and English picture-dealers following the 
fortunes of Wellington laid hold of whatever was left, 
that guineas — to sooth conscience and secure safety — 
aided Jyy a little pressure, could bring to light. Murillos, 
aloncy needed to be guarded against the covetousness 
of foreign taste and judgment. 

No. 1076 — Prince Baltasar, aged six years, in shoot- 
ing dress, with dog, and gun, and gaze of astonishment 
and childish delight at being shown off as a sports- 
man. 

No. 1066 — Philip /F— mounted on a steed of such 
clumsiness that one wonders how he made the effort to 
rear. 
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It is not our purpose even to name each of the thirty 
pictures of the Spanish royal family and their minions 
by Velazquez — one half of all his works in this gaUery. 
He must have had many a heart-ache, as well as hand- 
ache, from dealing with specimens of humanity every 
way curtailed of fair proportions. Whatever the plea- 
sure of royalty in looking on personal hideousness, pro- 
fessional good taste should have claimed a privilege of 
selection of subjects, and not put its existence in ques- 
tion by perpetuating monstrosities, instead of realities 
or inspirations of the beautiful. The royal portraits are 
probably good. They are ugly enough to be likenesses 
of the Austro-Spanish product, which for a time proved 
curb and curse to the Peninsula. Costume, too, doubt- 
less, was that of the day. It is sufficiently inflated for 
a bloated arrogance. As to colouring and expression, 
essentials of portraiture, Velazquez generally faUs below 
Titian and Van Dyck. Or was it because his originals 
were degenerate ? He certainly had not the splendid 
and high-toned Venetian of the former to deal with, or 
the comely and spirited Englishmen of the latter — 
whose portraits, see them where we will, maintain pre- 
eminence for fidelity of feature, revelation of inner 
being, and faultless finish. Velazquez certainly was 
unfortunate also in the fashions of his time — ^the long- 
waisted corset, as stiff and unbending as a cuirass, and 
enormous hoops destructive of the symmetry of woman; 
with the hair twisted, platted, and plastered in hideous 
shapes, or bushed into bushels of frizzle. And then as 
to rouge, it dyed, not cheeks alone, but ofttimes ears, 
forehead, and chin. Red as roses they were, and redder. 
Letters may have lied as to the characters of Spanish 
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princes and princesses; "but Velazquez's pencil cer- 
tainly left their lineaments in truthful repulsiveness. 
For that he deserved credit. Those who want to know 
what those of his day looked like, can be fully gratified. 
Especially does this apply to Philip IV, whose passion 
to see himself multiplied on canvas amounted to in- 
sanity. One sees him served up in every form in the 
Madrid Gallery; on horse, and on foot; in armour, 
court costume, and shooting jacket ; as boy and man ; 
at pic-nics, and prayers ; there is no mistaking his dull, 
sleepy eyes; long jawed, heavy mouthed, red lipped, 
moustached, vapid, senseless, yet self-satisfied face ; and 
when, after having seen it I'epeated ad nauseam here, 
one meets with it as he sometimes will elsewhere, he 
feels an impulse to run as from an unwelcome appari- 
tion. 

Having twice visited Italy, and seen the art-treasures 
of Milan, Parma, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Home, and 
Naples, it seems passing strange that Velazquez, could 
resist a temptation to seek other glories of authorship 
than those, quite questionable, of handing down a stupid 
personal portraiture— with but few exceptions. It was 
worse than shameful that one capable of better things, 
should have become a mere palace servitor of art ; and 
finally too, by Philip's appointment — ^who thought he 
honoured him thereby — ^a setter of chairs, and remover 
of cloths, for the sovereign sot ; and a provider of bed 
and board for king and courtiers, in royal progresses. 

No. 1086 — Portrait of Bma Juana Facheco — ^wife of 
Velazquez. The charm of intelligence and tenderness, 
and beauty of feature and colouring, are here. This 
picture was in the line of his special province of art 
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The subject was visible and tangible. If the record of 
Velazquez's life is fuller, and the exaltation of his 
works higher than those of other Spanish painters, it is 
due to the partiality and affection of Francisco Pacheco, 
Dona Juana's father — the artist chronicler of Spain. 
Indeed but for the favoritism of Pacheco's chronicles, 
from which foreign writers have freely drawn, little 
would be known of Velazquez's talents by those who 
have not visited Madrid ; for the few works of his 
found abroad have but moderate merit. Philip's favour 
gave him fortune at home. Pacheco's gave him reputa- 
tion in pther countries : we will not say to the dis- 
paragenunt, by silence, of him who perfected the glories 
of Spanish painting; for Murillo's works, found 
wherever highest art is most highly appreciated, are to 
all Europe his eloquent and convincing historians. He 
needs no other chronicler of his triumphs. 

No. 1068 — Prince Bcdtasar Carlos — ^between six and 
seven years old — ^riding a rather big-beUied pony at a 
gallop, looks more natural than when seen as a sports- 
man. Boy and beast seem both ^ve, and as if they 
were leaping through the frame of the picture. Velaz- 
quez must have painted this picture when away from 
the palace precincts, and the constraints of court 
etiquette. One is apt to think he was where he could 
whistle "Yankee Doodle" and rejoice in the freedom 
of shirt-sleeves, without weighing the propriety of one 
or damning himself by indulgence in the other. The 
whole thing bears an air about it of liberty broke loose. 
While awaiting the lighting of the pony on the ground, 
a regret was felt that the artist had not snapped royal 
leading strings for all time, and gone in search of sub- 
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jects as inclination led him. He would have touched 
the hearts of the people with more appealing trutL 
They, he should have known, were to become in the 
long future the depositories of his fame. Somebody's 
fine engraving of young Highlanders on their wind- 
winged Shetlands, may have been borrowed from this 
dashing picture of Velazquez. The nature thrown 
round about is not very Claude-like. It is rather too 
gusty and Castilian for that. The greater the reason for 
the pony scouring at the top of his speed, to get away 
from it. 

No. 1069 — The Conde-Duque de Olivares, Premier 
of Philip IV. This equestrian portrait of the Count 
Duke of Olivares doubtless drew forth Velazquez's 
greatest talents, to put his powerful patron before the 
world as became the artist's sense of the Statesman's 
personal merits, and political ability. Doubtless the 
likeness is faithful. But putting the Prime Minister 
on a horse in fashion of a Field Marshal was surely an 
odd fancy. And such a horse ! True, a gifted Scotch 
writer, who must have forgotten his points of a mettled 
steed, burlesques the blood of the south by calling hJTn 
"a prancing bay stallion of the Andalucian breed." 
And Palomino provokes laughter by the pompous silli- 
ness with which he describes him as " drinking from 
the Betis, not only the swiftness of its waters, but also 
the majesty of its flow." As it str^es most sight-seers 
Velazquez's models in this case must have been, pony 
for /ore, and brewer's dray-horse for hinder parts. The 
Emperor Charles V near by, rightly poises his lance 
to toss aside this caricature. And the Count-Duke 
deserves to be pitched over his head — as he seems about 
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to be — for bestriding the clumsy beast. Some think he 
would be well put in the lumber-room in mercy to the 
memory of the draughtsman, did he not serve as a foil 
to that greatest of all equestrian pictures — just referred 
to — by Titian. Happily, those who seek to estimate 
rightly Velazquez's powers, will find here far higher 
examples of his* excellencies; even humbler subjects, 
and of less pretension and careful finish than the 
last, and before which many persons pause in admi- 
ration. 

No. 1067 — Dolia Isabel de Bourbon, is not one of 
these, for notwithstanding the richly caparisoned nag, 
and the elaborately embroidered skirt of the Queen, the 
eye quickly turns to 

No. 1100 — and gazes long at the few bold dashes of 
the brush with which Velazquez has put JEsop before 
us in characteristic indifference to opinions fashioned 
by knaves for fools. Face, attitude, act; bare breast, 
and crumpled, threadbare, buttonless coat — ^belted round 
the waist with a handkerchief; shoes guiltless of 
torture, familiar with mud and mould, and scorning 
dependence on strings, buckles, or blacking ; and dingy 
book, long acquainted with thumb and thought; all 
show the apostle of what is called common-sense — 
which, when and wherever foimd, is the companion of 
uncommon honesty. Who has not received delight from 
JEsop's truth ? This picture is an epitome of it in 
colours, and equally convincing. 

No. 1101 — Moenippis — a true portrait of a Spanish 
beggar, however dignified in name. Proud as he is 
poor ; presumptuous as he is ignorant ; contemptuous 
as he is conceited ; wrapped in his ample and eunply 
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threadbare cloak, k la Hidalgo ; and with slouch aside 
on his head, in characteristic Castilian assumption of 
importance, which disdains to do anything like other 
people, even to the covering of the habitation of sense 
with those, but which in his case best exemplifies that 
which nature is said to abhor; he seems to say — '' if you 
have a real, or if it be but a cuarto, you wish to get rid 
of, I wiU do you the honour to receive it." A scroll and 
book indicate his honorary pursuit of art-student; 
pitcher and bench in his garret, are abundant proofs of 
independence of domestic cares, and of the luxury of 
imhindered solitude; and the stump of a cigarettes 
between his fingers shows his solace in a supperless 
condition — that, which others would call wretchedness, 
who know not the compensating glories of Spanish birth 
and heritage. 

No. 1060 — The Surrender of Breda — ^in Holland — ^to 
the Spaniards under Spinola, has perhaps done as much 
as any of Velazquez's works to establish his high reputa- 
tion as a realistic painter. There are but very few who 
have not been disappointed at the first glance at this 
master's works, so high have they generally been rated 
by writers. They do not instantly impress ouq very 
favourably. His subjects are not usually attractive ; 
and his colouring especially is somewhat puzzling. 
You find little in it of what you have elsewhere seen 
in art, and hence it seems of questionable correctness — 
cold and lustreless. In studying his greater works you 
must be patient. Look, compare, weigh, and look again, 
and again ; by-and-bye you will feel, if you do not find 
out, the secret of his power. He cannot be called an 
apostle of the pure and perfect line, he cared little 
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about style, and was wholly without the ideal. He 
sought not effect by brilliance and adventitious aids : 
nor did he deal in strong contrasts to startle attention, 
and please unthinking novelty-seekers. He was not of 
opinion that the realism of fact was improved by a 
livery of falsehood. Velazquez was too truthful to be 
sensational. He reproduced things as they were. In 
this he was a master-workman. If he attempted to 
idealize, he failed utterly, as we shall see further on. 
But with the Surrender of Breda he was dealing with 
persons, and places, and things, that had being, and 
were to give physical expression to an event of which 
Spain was proud, and determined to put before the 
world in an imposing form. Entrusted with the task, 
Velazquez executed it in a way, which gives point to 
these remarks. 

The scene of arrested strife is before us, in the self- 
possessed and dignified Spaniards grouped on the right 
of the observer, their banner and long tapering lances 
sportii^ with the breeze, and looking in lofty approval 
on the condescending and chivalric familiarity with 
which their chief receives the submission of Prince 
Justin of Nassau, who had conducted the defence. 
Velazquez rightly estimating nobility of kindliness, 
and desirous of distinguishing that of his countryman, 
makes him take from his foe any sense of disgrace by 
a manner of deference and compliment to his valour — 
always a passport of equality whatever the fortune of 
war. On the left of the picture the Flemish leader, 
in act of handing the key of Breda to Spinola the 
Spanish commander, is in advance of his body-guard ; 
who, contrasted with Spanish bearing, arms, and 
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discipline, form a heavy and motley group, in whom 
defeat has produced an expression of sullen indifference. 
The perspective of the armed host beyond, and of 
receding earth and sky still farther off, is presented in 
great truth of line and light. But, whatever praise is due 
to the colouring of the foreground figures, both man and 
horse, it must be said that the distant greens seem too 
brown, and the blues too grey and green, Velazquez's 
tawny landscapes have been thought by some to have 
come of his long residence in parched Castile. But 
even here, nature in spring clothes herself in green. 
And Velazquez was not without knowledge of Anda- 
lucian emerald and azure; nor was he ignorant of 
the luxuriant vegetation of the valley of the Tagus, 
especially at Aranjuez where he oft revelled with 
royalty. This martial scene, from its representation 
of the men, dress, and armament of a time when the 
Low Countries were struggling to throw off eui in- 
tolerant foreign yoke, must ever remain a precious 
historical picture : one devoid of affectation for scenic 
effect ; and as free as is consistent with the nature of 
man, from signs of the warping influence of national 
prejudice, and of a passing vanity harmless in its results 
while history lives with her record of achievements 
which finally illustrated Flemish valour and virtue, 
vindicated truth, and dignified human right. 

No. 1061 — The Spinners — ^in the Oval Saloon, is an 
admirable scene in a tapestry factory. One woman is 
spinning, another reeling, and a third carding wooL 
Two girls — assistant operatives — are near at hand ; and 
an imfinished tapestry is being examined by three 
ladies as it hangs on the walL One fancies he hears 
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the hum of the wheel, as, whirled by the hand of a 
spinner the thread is spun from the distaff. The com- 
position surpasses the colouring and finish of this 
picture. Velazquez's pencil, pampered by princely 
patronage, seems to have quickly wearied of the un- 
courtly subject. Many of his works have this look of 
incompleteness. His capacity of producing relief and 
illusion by a few bold strokes of his brush, seems to 
have tempted him at times to slight work which would 
have endured the longer if better fortified against 
impairing agencies. Or, if he understood fully the 
importance of substantial imderwork for the final 
overlay of colour, he had not patience to await the 
influence of time— of air, light, warmth, dryness, 
moisture, in tempering, toning, and establishing the 
preliminary strata, necessary to give effective and en- 
during being to the finished picture. Some others 
whose works adorn this gallery, appear to have known 
better or appreciated more fully the value of careful 
and patient colour-blending, its action and reaction, 
neutralizing, strengthening, or modifying eflfects. Titian, 
Eubens, Juanes, Murillo, Andrea del Sarto, Paul Vero- 
nese, Van Dyck, have high standards of comparison 
here, by which to measure the art-claims in this par- 
ticular of other masters. 

No. 1058 — Los Borrachos — ^in the same saloon. In 
this drinkers' revel, Velazquez again has failed to match 
extraordinary composition and expression by corre- 
sponding finish. Nevertheless it is probably the most 
veritable scene of a vulgar carouse ever put on canvas. 
No words can tell it, but you can see it all at a glance. 
And so real seems the besotted sensualism, so utter 
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the debasement and complete the triumph of drunken- 
ness, that a " Maine liquor law " missionary would be 
thrown by the sight of it into a frenzy of zeal to arrest 
the vine-culture of the Peninsula. Eevolutions are rife 
enough just now without this one to hamper freedom 
in putting an end to the maddened efforts of a dying 
dynasty for rule and ruin. The Yankees must wait 
awhile. Intemperate zeal and zealous intemperance 
are apt to come to the same end, though travelling 
different roads. Velazquez has done more good by 
holding this " mirror up to nature" and showing "vice 
her own folly,*' than thousands of blatant teetotallers 
who, by the tyranny of intolerant legislation, array 
against them a power which will make no terms with 
despotism in any shape. 

The picture represents an assembly of drinkers — 
drunkards is a fitter name — in the open air. One of 
the number nearly entirely naked, a simple cloth being 
thrown across his lap, sits throned upon a cask. He is 
the God of the Vintage, and presides over the revel ; 
not by right of seniority, for others look older, but by 
unquestioned claim of self-sacrifice in the service of 
Bacchus ; as is manifest from that suety and cadaveric 
looking skin, and bloated, bloodless, and sto]lid face, in- 
dicative of having passed the limit where recuperation 
ceases, and the hob-nail-liver epoch begins. His head 
is bound by a vine chaplet, and he is about to confer a 
similar laureate of distinction on a brigand-looking sot, 
who, with a knife stuck in his belt, kneels for the 
coveted honour. Two others wearing bacchanalian 
wrea^ths are behind the king of the carousal ; one of 
them, naked, lolling in the shade of a thickly matted 
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vine, and holding on high a goblet of golden hued juice; 
the other in act of drawing from the king's cask 
another libation. Behind the kneeling candidate, a 
cloaked toper awaiting his own decoration, stands 
ready to pledge him in a brimming bumper when he 
shall have received the drunkard's baccalaureate. A 
little further still, one of the pale bilious sots in whose 
veins no longer flows a ruddy life-stream, but where 
the poisoned tide is fast stagnating, is gaping idiotically 
at another, who, with lifted slouch and outstretched hand 
sillily apes the beggar who is his better. Two other 
topers of a group of five, complete the number of those 
who await the drunkard's decoration. One of these 
looks with leering eye at the other, who, with bowl in 
hand is about, to quaff the blood-red Valdepenas. 
These, are not veterans. That wine's tint still paints 
their skin, and they are responsive to its fiery appeal. 
Fun and frolic are theirs — secondary of course, not 
specially sought, but from love of the wine. Mirth 
cannot be restrained, and need not be helped ; it comes 
to them now as a necessary consequence. Misery is to 
follow, when sense shall have become seared, and 
reason dethroned by delirium and its alternate stu- 
pidity. Velazquez has here spread out so vividly the 
various stages and effects of intemperance, that, while 
looking on the revolting scene, moral lessons come 
with admiration of the high art which has so truthfully 
put it before us. A knowledge of low character not 
less thorough than that of higher station, enabled the 
master to do this without calling in the aid of fancy. 
It was a piece of reaUsm well suited to his talents. 
As before said, there is perhaps no such powerful 
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picture as this, of vulgar debauch — ^its customs and 
consequences. It possesses wonderful associated expres- 
sion : and yet such marvellous relief and detachment 
of figures, as makes one feel that he can walk between 
the persons composing it. 

The above are Velazquez's great works. A few of 
his religious paintings may be mentioned to show his 
incapacity to handle such subjects. 

No. 1056 — The Coronation of the Virgin — ^is the 
stereotyped composition of that subject, known to all, 
and drawn and daubed by the meanest art-pretenders 
since Mary's elevation to celestial sovereignty by 
ecclesiastical decree. She is seated, and about to be 
crowned by God the Father and the Son, conjointly — 
one on either hand — ^the Holy Ghost, as a dove, shedding 
rays from above upon cUl participants in the ceremony. 
This picture is beneath the dignity of religion, and is 
imworthy of art. Shrivelled dotage with lack-lustre 
eye, toothlessness, sunken cheeks, and grizzly beard; 
and sensual-looking mid-age with purplish face, and 
long, shaggy hair ; are in act of wreathing the brow of 
a seeming Cyprian, whose mock-modest look is con- 
tradicted by rouged cheeks and slattern dress. Beneath 
her feet, several half drowned little angels are strug- 
gling up to their necks in what better represents water, 
than cloud — as proposed. The drawing, modelling, and 
colouring of this entirely common-place composition, 
are faulty. The lines are sharp, and the whole thing 
cold, hard, and coarse. Even if Velazquez had 
possessed ideality and sentiment fdr such a subject, his 
heart was plainly not in the work. It was painted by 
command, for the oratory of the Queen in the royal 
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palace. But, he must be held answerable for woeful 
defects of mechanical execution, however excusable for 
lack of merit in conception ; in which, of course the 
ecclesiastical fashions and fancies of that age had to be 
followed by aU who had not an idealism of celestial 
beauty^ like Murillo ; who, with one exception, won 
approval even from clerical self-conceit and dogmatism. 
Were it not for the seeming sacrilege, one would laugh 
at the ridiculous substitution of a shrunken dotard for 
the Incomprehensibly Infinite. But reprehension is 
due to the vanities of priests and monks, who, not 
content with having their own heads painted on 
apostolic shoulders, a common piece of fecclesiatical 
ambition, would invade even heaven itself, and insult 
its Sovereignty by likening it to their perishing selves. 
Painting like poetry has Umits, beyond which it cannot 
go in the treatment of such themes without irreverence. 
Something is due to the respect, if nothing more, with 
which the foimders of the Christian religion, to say 
nothing of the Deity, should be treated by those who 
profess it. It is an insult to the mother of Christ to 
present her in the semblance of a wanton; and an 
unpardonable caricature of St. Peter and St. Paul to 
mask them with the facgs of fools, whatever high- 
soimding titles the latter may have. Art may, and 
should be made a handmaid of religion, not only to in- 
culcate reverence for sacred things, and awaken pure 
and holy sentiments, but to teach lessons of truth, and 
love of the beautiful and good. When not thus used, 
it is abused. 

No. 1054 — The Adoration of the Kings — is another 
painting by Velazquez akin in style to the last, and 
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probably pi*oduced under like constraint The Virgin's 
eyes £ire closed, as if she had no pleasure in looking at 
the uncomely little bead-eyed baby, swaddled with cruel 
tightness, she is holding bolt-upright on her lap ; and 
who is staring with surprise — ^possibly at his queer 
advent, and at the questionable company, both bronzed 
and black, who have come to do him reverence. 
Spanish bandits of darkest mixture of Moorish blood, 
and such negro kings as Theodore and Koffee, might 
have been the models for the Magi. But however pious 
their posture, their looks are strangely sinister, and it 
might readily have been believed that the presents 
brought by such specimens of humanity, had not been 
come by honestly. The scene is so clothed in darkness 
as to hide accessories — if it had been intended to in- 
troduce any as illustrative of place and purpose. This 
shrouding of surroundings in blackness is an easy way 
of abridging labour, but one not compatible with fidelity 
and completeness. An uniform background may do for a 
portrait, but not for a comprehensive composition, em- 
bracing varied incidents, and many details. The example 
of such high authority may have fostered the tendency 
of the French school to exclude light and treat subjects 
in low colours, without well defined objects and shadows. 
No. 1057 — St. Anthony visiting St. Pdul in the Desert 
We refer to this painting because it is named by some 
as Velazquez's greatest work in the line of sacred art. 
Though there are others who think that it is the worst 
even of the bad ; however they may admit, that if he 
had had as much practice in delineating them, he might 
possibly have painted Christian saints as well as he did 
Court sinners. 
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Toward the end of the third century, the Roman 
Empire, though still held together by the cohesion 
of tyranny, had imbibed the poison of corruption 
which was destined to destroy it. In its distant pro- 
vinces, arbitrary and irresponsible government not only 
failed to give security to life and property, but itself 
actually endangered them. The religious persecutions 
by Paganism, and the dissensions already arising among 
Christians themselves, added to the calamities of poli- 
tical oppression. To flee from fellow-men, and take 
refuge in desert solitude with God alone, offered, as 
some thought, the sole chance of safety to soul and 
body. Thus it was that under the persecutions of the 
Emperor Decius, the youthful Paul of Thebes fearing 
for his faith, fled from the allurements, as from the 
oppressions, by which he was encompassed : and sought 
a desert cave for his home, with wild dates and water 
for sustenance. He was the founder and the first of 
the religious recluses called hermits ; as Anthony, who 
is said to have sought and found him in the desert, and 
made known to the world his virtues and penances, was 
the first and the founder of monks, religionists living 
in communities. St. Jerome visited Anthony in the 
seclusion of his cloister on an island of the Nile ; and 
thence it was, that, becoming imbued with the spirit of 
the recluse, he carried monachism into Italy and Gaul. 
The first monks took no vows, and as elsewhere stated, 
many of them wandered about in companies, mingling 
with the people they sought to influence by their crude 
notions of piety, and imenlightened thoughts, passions, 
and impulses. The evils of this undisciplined manner 
of life were also referred to, and, as a consequence, the 
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introduction of monastic reformation in the fifth cen- 
tury. The al^urd legend of Anthony's reputed visit 
to Paul, furnished Velazquez with the subject he has 
rnost liter (dly represented ; showii^ that, whatever the 
praises of his over-zealous admirers, he was singu- 
larly incapable of throwing over a fanciful subject a 
charm of touching sentiment, or the graces of poetic 
expression. In one part of the treatment a raven is 
seen flying, with a loaf of bread in its overburthened 
beak, to two badly drawn and basely coloured religieux, 
at the mouth of a very queer cave, which, like a tunnel 
has both ends open. And in another division of the 
picture are shown two pitiful looking lions, in make 
and mien, digging with their claws a grave for Paul ; 
who managed to hold on to life for nearly a hundred 
years, and until his friend Anthony could be moved to 
come and minister to him, with the aid of the lions, 
the last rites of Christian burial This picture has 
not a redeeming feature of art about it to reconcile us 
to the absurdity of the tradition. It is matter of regret 
that Velazquez compromised somewhat his character 
for technical excellencies by this, and the last before- 
named fvro paintings. His execution was far firom 
being equably meritorious. This may have proceeded 
from his being overtasked by the Austro-Spanish Eoyal 
family, who subsidized his time and talents to gloss 
their infirmities. He certainly failed to find in the 
saloons of sovereignty the models of beauty scattered 
broadcast for Murillo in the streets and market-places 
of Seville. And it might be supposed that he would 
have had less happiness from that fact. Yet there are 
those who think that his tastes in urt did not seek the 
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influences of the gentle and lovely. He was in Eome 
with Domenichino, Guercino, Guido, Albani, Poussin, 
Claude, as companions ; but he does not appear to have 
worshipped with them. Speaking of the " Forge of 
Vulcan/' a picture now in the Madrid collection, 
painted by Velazquez at Eome, Stirling says — it "shows 
how closely Velazquez adhered to his original style! 
overawed perhaps by Eaphael and Michael Angelo, and 
choosing rather to display his unrivalled skill in de- 
lineating vulgar forms, than to risk his reputation in 
the pursuit of a more refined and idealized style." 

Velazquez and Murillo standing at the head of the 
Spanish School, it may be supposed by those un- 
familiar with their works, that their qualifications were 
akin, and that a parallel of comparative ability might be 
established between them. This would be a mistake. 
Their tastes and their styles were altogether different. 
And this is the more remarkable from the fact, that at 
the outset of Murillo's career, he was for a time in inti- 
mate relation with Velazquez, then at the height of his 
fame, and in situation to influence most of those about 
him. They will perhaps always be judged according to 
a man's own tastes, theories, and mental bias. 

The lives of Spanish painters afford instructive lessons 
to the aspiring of our day ; and are especially encourag- 
ing to the humble and self-dependent student. Morales, 
CoeUo, Navarrete (el Mudo, the deaf-mute), Theoto- 
copuli (el Greco), Vargas, Juanes, Castillo, Pacheco, 
Eibera, Cano, and above aU Velazquez and Murillo, who 
gave to Spanish art her claim to highest distinction in 
the times that gave it being, were all poor and unaided 
when means and help were most needed. Those who 
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gave Spanish painting its glory were not nurtured in 
eflfeminate enjoyments. Even in Murillo's day, when 
Juan de Castillo was his instructor, artists had not in 
Seville a national academy of statuary and paintings for 
study. Nothing but a mere school of design with a few 
casts, and head3 and limbs sketched by the master for 
copying. If a model could not be procured, a very 
usual thing for want of reals to pay him, students 
stripped in turn for the study and copying of their 
fellows. Fish, flesh, flowers, and fruits, also furnished 
models for practice; and street scenes of course were 
put to profitable account by the earnest tyro. Murillo 
soon painted as well as his master; who, going else- 
where, left him earning his daily bread by selling 
hastily got up pictures to any chance purchaser he fell 
in with. But his subsistence was precarious; and 
desiring steadier employment and surer reward, he 
sought patronage of an established artist; who, either 
from ignorance of the youth's merits, or from a mean 
instinct to disparage services he really wanted, but at 
small cost, pooh-poohed his pretensions, and being called 
from the studio at the moment, left Murillo alone. He, 
seeing an unfinished portrait on the easel, picked up a 
pencil and quickly painting a fly on the face, as his 
P.P.C, went his way. On the artist's return to resume 
his work, noticing the fly, and attempting to brush it 
oif, he found that the perfection of the counterfeit had 
deceived him. The success of the trick was Murillo's 
triumph. But a still greater awaited him, when at a 
later day, preparing to make his way to Italy or Flan- 
ders to study the great works of their great masters, he 
rejected that same artist's offer of employment. He 
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had divided a large quantity of canvas into squares of 
various sizes, primed them for the pencil, and proceeded 
to strike off with rapid hand, saints, shrines, and Anda- 
lucian scenery, for the traders to the Spanish colonies in 
America. Thus put in possession of moderate means 
be started for Madrid, where arriving weary and foot- 
sore, Velazquez, pleased with his genius and ambition, 
encouraged him, and obtained for him access to the art 
galleries of the capital and the Escorial. The result of 
his study, and especially his reflection of the style and 
exquisite finish of Van Dyck, made him conscious of his 
own powers. He had circled with the eagles who had 
made their eyry in the capital, and he felt fitted for his 
own flight whithersoever he Ksted. There was that 
within which told him to rely upon inherent gifts and 
seek not foreign guidance, and he returned to gather 
immortal laurels in the sphere where his inspiration 
was bom, and among a people to whom his works 
became an inheritance of honour. As said by Ktigler 
— " Velazquez little thought that the needy young man 
whom he then patronized, was destined to acquire a 
name, and to execute works which would be more 
popular, and more widely known, than his own.'' Sir 
David Wilkie rightly remarks that — " No painter is so 
universally popular as Murillo ; without trick or vulgar 
imitation, he attracts everyone by his power, and adapts 
the higher subjects of art to the commonest imder- 
standings. Perhaps that very power teUs to his preju- 
dice amongst painters, who suppose the great qualities^ 
of art can be appreciated only by the few ; but unless 
art can aflfect the uninstructed it loses its influence 
upon the great mass of mankind. . . . Velazquez 
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and MuriUo are preferred with reason to all the others, 
as the most original and characteristic of their school 
These two great painters are remarkable for having 
lived in the same time, in the same school, painted 
from the same people (and it might have been added 
for the same people), and yet to have formed two styles 
so different and opposite, that the most unlearned can 
scarcely mistake them." After what has been said of 
Velazquez's patronage of the young Murillo, nothing 
can better illustrate the independence of the latter's 
peculiar genius and tastes than this fact. And their 
force and beauty, are truly stated by Sir Edmund Head, 
in his edition of Ktigler's "Handbook of Painting," 
when he says — ^''In Italy the revival of art under 
Caracci had borne its fruits ; great men yet Kved at 
Bologna. Domenichino's death took place in the same 
year as that of Van Dyck ; Guide's in 1642 ; but Albani 
lived imtn 1660 ; andGuercino until 1666. Admirable 
however as the latter master sometimes is, I cannot 
bring myself to rank any of his works as high as the 
best of MuriUo's ; the original taint of the school — the 
conventional tone of the Eclectics — joined occasionally 
with a naturalist tendency, adheres to many of his pro- 
ductions ; and where we miss this fault we find colour 
and handling not superior to those of the great masters 
of Seville. It is not in such men as Tiarini, LeoneUo 
Spada, or Sassoferrato, that rivals of the Spanish 
painters can be found. The naturalists had put forth 
vigorous schools in southern Italy, and though Ribera 
died in 1656, Salvator Rosa lived till the year 1673. 
Still the gentleness and vigour of Murillo cannot be 
matched by anything which Italy could at this time show. 
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. . . At the time of Velazquez and Murillo no 
European school could contest the pabn with that of 
Seville." 

The distinguished editor from whom the above extract 
is made, should have specified, " no European school 
could contest the palm " with Velazque:is technical ex- 
cellencies, the delight undoubtedly of all artists — for 
they are means of convincing expression, whatever the 
subject; neither with Mv/rillo*8, not less technical ex- 
cdleTides ; nor with his creative imagination, pure taste, 
graces, and exquisite finish, and his power of adapting 
the highest subjects of art to the plainest understarhding — 
which nftade him of all pairders the most universal 
favourite, Velazquez's mechanical execution was extra- 
ordinary, and manifestly under the direction of an 
active and original mental bias. But nothing can moi'e 
vividly show his restricted range of spiritual power, his 
incapacity to lift himself to the height of elevated art- 
taste and conception of the beautiful, than the evidence 
' given by Marco Boschini that he had not been able to 
appreciate the genius of Eaphael. When asked in 
Rome by Salvator Eosa, what he thought of Raphael ? 
Velazquez's answer is thus given by Boschini — 

The master stifBiy bowed his figure tall 
And said — " For Eaphael, to speak the truth— 
I always was plain spoken from my youth— 

I cannot say I like his works at alL'* 

The explanation of his want of appreciation of the 
great Italian is in the fact, that he and Raphael were 
not cast in the same mould of moral sentiment. 
Raphael was a painter-poet. Velazquez a painter 
merely. The former was a creator. The latter a 
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copyist The one could image forth airy nothing. 
The other picture alone the material presence before 
him. The Italian could "find tongues in trees, books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones, and good in 
every thing." The Spaniard naught but size, colour, 
and relative distance; light, shade, and shape. Birds 
there are of rare plumage and gift of imitation which 
cannot reach the realm of the eagle. 

Velazquez and Murillo are said to have been alike 
amiable and conciliatory; gentle, generous, and friendly; 
making them great favourites and giving them con- 
trolling influence with others. Coincidences of early life 
were theirs, and similar fate awaited their remains after 
death. Velazquez was buried in the parish church of 
San Juan at Madrid. When that edifice was destroyed 
by French soldiery in 1811, his tomb, like that of 
Murillo at Seville, was not spared. Thus the French 
are chargeable with the crime against civilization, of 
scattering to the winds the ashes of those who lifted 
European art of the seventeenth century to its proudest 
place. The only public tribute which Madrid has paid 
to the memory of her peculiar artist, is a bas-relief 
representing him receiving the Order of Santiago fix)m 
Philip IV, which is inserted in the pedestal of that 
king's equestrian statue in the Plaza de Oriente near 
the royal palace. A tribute to Philip's vanity, rather 
than to the merits of Velazquez. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

ElBERA — MaBTYRDOM OF St. BARTHOLOMEW — HeRMIT 

Saint. Zurbaran — ^The Young Jesus. Juanes — 
Life. AND Martyrdom of St. Stephen — ^The Last 
Supper — Compared with Leonardo da Vincl 

ROELAS AND AlONZO CaNO. MADRID— THE FOCUS 

OF Art-Glory. Titlajj — ^Venus and Danae — 
Salom^ — La Gloria — ^Ecce Homo — La Dolorosa 
— ^Emperor Charles V. Tintoretto— Judith and 

HOLOFERNES. ITALIAN ArTISTS GENERALLY. RAPHAEL 

—El Pasmo de Secilia — Madonna di Sisto in 
Dresden — ^The Virgin of the Fish — Holy Family 
— Holy Family del Agnus Dei— Holy Family of 
the Rose— La Perla. 

Rihera — ^bom in the town of Jativa — ^province of 
Valencia — in the year 1588, was somewhat the senior 
of Velazquez and Murillo, and though cotemporary in 
later life formed his peculiar style before their works 
could have exercised any influence upon it. He went 
to Rome early in life, where he was known as E Spag- 
noletto — ^the little Spaniard — a name which stuck to 
him ever after. There, destitute, clad in rags, and 
living on crusts and Trevi water, he sought improve- 
ment by copying palace faQades, and street-comer 
shrines and frescoes. His daring and impassioned 
nature, soon led him to imitate the bold' handling and 
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powerful Kght and shade of Caravaggio; but he also 
studied closely, still later, the masterpieces of Correggio 
in northern Italy. Notwithstanding the influence of 
foreign example, his own genius became his chief guide, 
and afterwards going to Naples he ruled that school. 
It was at this time that the partizan jealousies and 
intrigues of Neapolitan artists drove Guido from ttiat 
capital ; and it has been suniiised, rather than afl&rmed, 
that some of these in which the Spaniard was impli- 
cated led to the death of Domenichino. However this 
may be, it is certain that he was not himself exempt 
from misfortune. For when Don John of Austria, 
Charles Vs bastard son, clothed with 'pow&r by his 
Sovereign half-brother Philip, and with sanctity by the 
Pope, came to Naples on his way to Lepanto, he was 
entertained by his countryman Ribera. Becoming 
enamoured of the artist's daughter Maria Bosa, who 
was remarkable for grace and beauty, Don Juan by im- 
passioned pledges o,f devotion and honourable purposes, 
wrought her ruin. Carrying her to Sicily clandestinely, 
when weary of her importunities to save her from 
shame, he put her in a convent ; and according to his 
half high-bom privilege went his way of favour, to 
triumph over the Moslem and gain the applause of 
Church and Court; leaving the soul-staicken father, 
whose hand had lost its cunning, and his heart its hopes 
of joy, to die soon after in retirement. 

The rumours of fame acquired by Eibera in Italy 
reaching Madrid, led Velazquez to visit Naples ere the 
occurrence ju^ referred to. Murillo afterwards saw a 
few examples of his manner which had been carried to 
Spain. But neither of them appears to have fancied 
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his subjects, Ms tremendous energy, and what some 
timid spirits thought his daring discords ; but which, 
in his case, and by his marvellous power, were con- 
strained into a wonderfully eflfective expression. A 
boldly contrasted light and shade is certainly a marked 
feature of Eibera's pictures — one that attracts instan- 
tjaneous attention. But it is invariably united with 
anatomical accuracy, and distinct muscular develop- 
ment, not forced and gratuitous, but incident to action 
—the outward expression of the inner spirit, the 
speechless sign of feeling and passion, giving to them 
extraordinary emphasis of meaning. His paintings 
are, in the sense of physical expression, like Michael 
Angelo's sculpture — unmistakeable. Bony process, 
fleshy fulness, and clearly defined outline; sinew and 
sinuous blood-channels ; contour and cavity, as signifi- 
cant of buoyant health and vigour on the one hand, 
or of consuming sorrow, wear and waste, on the 
other ; are all there as striking features of his subject. 
The agonies of martyrdom, pains and deprivations of 
penance, self-denials of asceticism, and sufferings of 
persecution, have by none been shown with such start- 
ling power ; compelling pity for the self-inflictions of 
fanaticism, and horror at tiie cruelties of frenzied in- 
tolerance. Two pictures by Kibera in this collection, 
wiU sufficiently illustrate these remarks. 

No. 989 — The Martyrdom of St. Bartholomew. This 
Christian Marsyas, of whom, little being Imown from 
history, tradition has said much, is seen naked and 
about to be flayed alive. His hands are bound to the 
ends of a movable cross-beam, which is being drawn up 
by two half nude, stalwart executioners, pulling at cords 
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rove through the upper end of a strong upright timber. 
The lower limbs of this saint, not yet lifted fix)m the 
ground, are semi-flexed, both legs and thighs, showing a 
muscular eflfort to raise at the threatening command of 
another brutal executioner. Lookers-on of both sexes 
give life-like expression to this fierce scene of passion. 
Powerful drawing, colouring, and modelling, charac- 
terise this work of Eibera, which was painted at Naples 
shortly after he reached that city in the prosecution of 
his studies. It was so frightfully truthful of such a 
scene of savagery, that, when exposed to public view, it 
caused a feeling of horror among the sensitive and 
passionate Neapolitans. The Viceroy, Duke of Ossuna, 
seeing the picture, bought it. Through him it reached 
Madrid. He also appointed the master his court- 
painter, which of itself at that time was sufl&cient to 
make Eibera's fame and fortune. 

No. 1006 — A Hermit-Saint, With naked body and 
arms, and coarse mat-covering of the hips, he kneels 
before an open book on which is a sTculL A bare loaf, 
and a hempen rope, tell of fasting and self-inflictions — a 
needless signification, where such are seen in emaciation 
and other signs of sufiering. Few artists, then or since, 
could have risked reputation on the anatomical por- 
traiture of a part of the human body so ftdl of fleshy 
and facial, osseous and ligamentous, details, as the back. 
But Eibera's accurate knowledge of structure, not 
only enabled him to portray truthfully, vertebral and 
scapular prominences, with their complex apparatus of 
connection and motion ; but his peculiar style of art- 
mannerism, if it be right so to call it, fitted him so to 
clothe them with revealing lights and shadows, that 
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every elevation and depression, however trivial, is as 
palpable as if laid bare by an anatomist's scalpel The 
bony hands of the ascetic saint, with veins unseen 
where channels were scarcely needed for lacking blood- 
streams ; and their darker hue, as also that of the fetce, 
from greater exposure; together with the webs of 
wrinkles in parts of redundant skin and free motion, 
show Ribera to have been a most faithful reporter of 
nature. 

Other paintings by this master, in the Long Gallery 
— St. Peter, St. Andrew, St. Simon, and another St. 
Bartholomew, may be specified — are as weU worthy of 
study, as those of like treatment by the same master in 
the Spanish saloon to the right of the Eotunda. In 
none of them will the " glass of fashion " be found 
reflecting the styles of others. But the "mould of 
form" is there, drawn by the hand of a bold and 
accurate master, and clothed and modelled with a 
depth of demi-tints, tone, and final colour, giving them 
a powerful expression of truth. Eibera did not slight 
his work ; but, with the aid of time, he seems to have 
laboured for the fame of immortality. And such has 
been his reward. His right to rank as one of the great 
trinity of Spanish artists cannot be questioned. 

Zurharan was becoming renowned when Ribera, 
having found that fame gave no security against mis- 
fortune was passing to the peace he longed for. Though 
not strictly speaking an imitator, he was greatly in- 
fluenced by the style of 11 Spagnoletto. Zurbaran's 
best paintings are in Seville. They are striking ex- 
amples of contrasted light and shade, judiciously 
tempered at times by neutralizing tint and tone. 
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No. 1133 — The T(mng Jems — sleeping on a cross, 
with a crown of thorns at his side, is the best of his 
pictures in the Madrid Collection. It is an exception 
to his usual mode of treatment, the flesh-tint being that 
of Titian, warmed by a more southern sun ; while the 
purple robe reminds us of Roelas; and the colour- 
blenxling bears traces of another whose genius was then 
about to give a new charm to Spanish art. But his 
friars and monks are his best works. They are much 
after the manner of Eibera's in decided drawing and 
shadow, but differ in the facts that they are habited in 
the dress of their respective orders, and are usually 
seen in placid, prayerful, or contemplative attitude. It 
suited him better, in every regard of taste and talent, 
so to represent them. He had no pleasure in portray- 
ing either self-inflicted or imposed penance. The path 
to paradise did not seem to him bordered by brambles, 
and paved with scorpion-stings. Probably it would 
not have been wise to risk his growing reputation by 
attempting to interpret the mysteries of passion; to 
delineate the voiceless revelations of the human 
machine. To do so required an intimate knowledge 
of physical organism, and Zurbaran has left no work 
authorising the beKef that he possessed it. Painters 
and sculptors, now, much more than of old, overlook 
the advantage in giving truthful expression to being, of 
familiarity with its means of utterance. How often do 
we see drapery hung on a bean-pole, or on an equally 
shapeless manikin, for a model — ^weUjguited 'tis true 
to the grovelling mind that is content with it ! There 
was a day when the true interpreters of nature sought 
first the hidden lineaments with the scalpel; the frame- 
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work and its coinplex wrappings; then faithfully- 
sketched the form over which they intended to throw 
robes of flowing grace. There was fitness in results. 
Nature recognized her own. And her worshippers have 
wreathed with immortelles the brows of the high- 
priests, who thus, in truth and trust, served at her 
shrine. 

Jucmes was the oldest of the Spanish painterSi 
Many of his picturesf are found in Valencia; unhap- 
pily, with others of old masters, badly shown in the 
wretchedly lighted rooms of a temporarily appropriated 
edifice. A few of his works in Madrid will repay 
careful inspection. They mark an epoch in Spanish 
art; for, from his time its great achievements date. 
He was the first of the school whose glory culminated 
in Murillo. Clearly defined and correct in drawing, a 
result of his Italian studies especially of the works of 
Kaphael, Juanes, nevertheless, did not, like Eaphael, 
sufficiently subdue sharpness of outline. But his colour- 
ing was varied, rich, and deep; and his composition 
was often characterized by fertility and force. His 
pencil was dedicated solely to religion and the church. 
His love of art was an inspiration of devotion, painting' 
a sacred duty, and his studio a chapel where fasting 
and prayer shaped his feelings into conformity with 
the solemnity of his subjects. His style was severe; 
and although his compositions were varied and vigour- 
ous, and often remarkable for colouring, they are cha- 
racterized by too much stiffness. Guided by the active 
and uncompromizing religionism of his day, his subjects 
and treatment often presented impassioned expression. 
This is seen in the paintings— N"os. 749, 750, 751, 752, 
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753 — representing the Life and Martyrdom of St, 
Stephen; and embracing his Ordination, Dispute with 
the Doctors in the Synagogue, Preaching, Stoning, and 
Burial. The stubbornness of unbelief of the Jews, and 
their hate and fierce persecution, are forcibly set fortii ; 
as are also the fearless rebukes and admonitions of the 
follower of Christ, as " cut to the heart, they gnash on 
him with their teeth, stop their ears, and cast him out 
of the city and stone him." The hardness of some of 
the outlines, and absurd richness and elaborate details 
of Stephen's dress, so much at variance with his sim- 
plicity of life and character, may be overlooked in the 
spirited action of the compositions, and the beauty of 
their colouring. 

No. 755 — The Last Supper — ^though departing from 
the gospel description of that simple and symbolical 
feast, by representing the Saviour holding up a transub- 
stantiated wafer, is nevertheless thought a graphic 
picture. The room in which the supper is served is too 
elaborately architectural, and too richly hung with 
tapestry, for the simple "upper room" in which Christ 
"desired to eat the passover" with his disciples. The 
dramatic expression given to the scene, is due to the 
saying of the Master — "Take eat, this is my body." 
He is seated in the midst of the twelve, at a long table 
on which are a dish, knives, salt, fragments of bread, a 
goblet, and wine in a decanter. Clad in a violet tunic 
and scarlet mantle, he holds up in his right hand a 
white wafer of bread, his lips closed, as if he had just 
made the above declaration. The extraordinary cha- 
racter of it awakens a general feeling of surprise among 
his followers, shaped into expression by tiieir differing 
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spiritual and mental characteristics. Peter, first on the 
right of the Master, in greenish blue tunic and with 
gray hair and beard, fixes his eyes on the "blessed" 
element, and with arms crossed on his breast, believes, 
while he wonders. Next, sits James the greater, in red 
tunic, with chesnut hair and beard; a rather languid 
look betraying unquestioning acceptance of what his 
well-nerved arm indicates ability to maintain, if jnus- 
cular oratory then, as now with many, were the chief 
means of argument. Standing behind him and Peter, 
is Andrew, in green timic and violet mantle, gray hair 
and beard, his upraised hands closed as if supplicating 
an explanation of the mystery. A short distance to 
the right stands in shadow, Bartholomew, in crimson 
mantle and blue timic, dark hair and beard, his right 
hand raised in sign of astonishment, while the left 
presses his breast to stiU the doubts that shake his 
soul Matthew next, in crimson tunic and violet 
mantle, and much bald, extends both of his open 
hands in questioning amazement — " how can this be V 
While Thaddseus in crimson tunic, colourless mantle, 
and yellow sleeves — the last disciple on the right — 
kneels at the corner of the table, leaning with both 
arms on it, his hands joined in pious acceptance of the 
mystical means of salvation. Nearest to the Master on 
his left, sits John, beardless, with long hair, greenish 
brown tunic, and a look of sleepy credulity which con- 
firms the miraculous penetration of the Author of the 
Museum Catalogue — who says, "it seems that a few 
moments before he had been resting on the breast of 
Jesus." According to this Juanes' art was twofold — it 
revealed past and present. James the less, with chesnut 
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hair and beard, and in pinkish violet tunic and scarlet 
mantle, looks at Thomas on his left, excitedly directing 
his attention, with outstretched arms and pointing fore- 
fingers to the "identical body" of Christ, which his 
other " real presence" is upholding. And which Thomas, 
with brown, curly hair, and in green tunic, with closed 
hands, adores in wngv^estioning faith — ^whatever his 
dovhts of the superTuttural at a later day. Simon, some- 
what bald and gray, in scarlet robe; and Philip in 
violet tunic and blue mantle, with upraised hand; 
stand in astonishment at the asserted mutation, which 
made a thing what it was not, yet left it palpably as it 
was ; literally taken, a " stumbling-block " certainly to 
others than "Gentiles," and "foolishness" to many 
besides " Greeks." Judas, in yellow robe, and red haiir 
and beard, near the extreme comer of the table to the 
left, is seated so as to present a profile of prominent 
and repulsive features, as he looks tchvard the Saviour 
with startled curiosity as to the next development of 
what, to him is a drama pregnant with grave results. 
His right hand grasps a purse on the stool upon which 
he is seated. This is a sign of his apostolic steward- 
ship, not, as some have said, of the price of his treason. 
He had not yet received the " thirty pieces of silver." 
But his. left hand firmly clenched upon the table indi- 
cates his resolute purpose of betrayal, which the signi- 
ficance of the passover, and its associated new-covenant 
feast, had not shaken- On the foreground floor are the 
pitcher and basin, the signs of that example wherewith 
the Saviour taught — " ye should do as I have douQ 
to you." 

This picture of the Last Supper was painted on wood 
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by Juanes for a church in Valencia. In its changes of 
ownership it has been damaged by careless handling ; 
and the attempts at restoration have not improved its 
condition. But making largest allowance for bad usage, 
it may be confidently asserted, that the Handbook 
judgment which has lifted it to a level of merit with 
Leonardo da Vinci's immortal work at Milan, is simply 
ridiculous. Whatever praise its correct drawing and 
brilliant colouring deserve, its reduced proportions — ^the 
figures being scarcely half natural size — forbid any 
comparison with the grandeur of a scale which places a 
seeming realism instead of a pigmy picture before us. 
Further, the moving causes of emotion in the two works 
are of equally disproportioned power. Juanes selected 
for elucidation the utterance — ^when "Jesus took bread 
and blessed it," and said " Take eat — ^this is my body." 
It was an institution of a feast of " remembrance of 
(him)," and the expression was doubtless used in con- 
formity with Oriental custom in the symbolic sense 
usual in his teachings; as was also the associate passage, 
in which Christ calls the " cup " his " blood of the new 
testament ;" and of which he says — " I will not drink 
henceforth of this fruit of the vine, until that day when 
I drink it new with you in my father's kingdom." 
Can sUlineBs and sacrilege surpass those of dogmatists 
and their dupes who persist in a literalism, which makes 
Christ drink hds own blood, or thisfrwit of the vine, in ihe 
kingdom of heaven ? 

But, giving to the passage " this is my body " the 
interpretation of Juanes' Eoman Catholicism, the one 
feature of wonder he has given expression to, with 
modifications of emotional nature, at what otherwise 
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would have been but passive reyerence, falls immea- 
surably below the powerful revelations of passion in 
Leonardo da Vinci's transcendent exposition at Milan, of 
the Master^s declaration — " Verily I say unto you that 
one of you shall betray me." What could as strongly 
awaken amazement, and startle mind and heart ? 
Arousing the suspicion and indignation of the faithful 
and resolute ; moving the grief of the gentle and true ; 
agitating the timid ; and alarming the guilt of goading 
avarice and secret treason? The portraiture of these 
workings of the human soul on the walls of the refectory 
of the Convent of Santa Maria delle Gratie — MUan — 
although a wreck of its former self, remains the wonder 
of the art-world, as it has been to painters the model 
of a hopeless ambition. And when, added thereto, we 
look on the divine dignity, love, and pity, mingled with 
human tenderness and sorrow, of the Saviour's face, 
form, and posture, though now but a fading away of 
the vision revealed by the inspired Italian, we are 
inclined to think, that the like, certainly not since pro- 
duced by art, will not be looked upon again. In the 
picture by Juanes, the Redeemer's face is without the 
expression of knowledge and benignity demanded by 
the subject. Nor, except in the great work to which 
we have referred, have we found these, united with 
tender sentiment, so touchingly shown as in an engrav- 
ing — now photographed— taken from a seal said to have 
been cut in "emerald by order of Tiberius Caesar; and 
which emerald the Emperor of the Turks, later, took 
from the treasury of Constantinople, and gave to Pope 
Innocent VIII for the redemption of his brother, who 
had been made a prisoner by the Christians." 
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Boelas and Alonzo Cano cannot be studied in Madrid. 
Their best works are in the churches at Seville. 
Roelas was a physician, whose love of the fine arts led 
him to quit the practice of his profession, and devote 
himself to painting. He visited Italy where he pur- 
sued his studies. His return to Seville, where he was 
bom, was at too early a date for his style to be in- 
fluenced by the manner of the great Spanish masters. 
The fame won by Juanes doubtless stimulated his 
ambition. Some of his works show great power of 
conception and execution. Alonzo Cano, though some- 
what the senior of Murillo, yet lived for a time while 
he was ennobling art and robing it in richness ; and 
catching a beam of his inspiration, he left it glowing in 
Sagrario and on shrine. 

The Italian, Flemish, French, and German paintings 
in the Madrid Museum, are numerous. Apart from 
the fact that the royal connections of Spain with those 
countries, favoured the getting possession of many of 
their highly prized works, the ambition to make 
Madrid the focus of art-glory, and the pride of 
patronage of several of the Spanish monarchs, led to 
the sending of agents abroad to purchase at any cost 
famous pictures, and to subsidize the genius of Europe 
for further creations. England now remembers with 
mortification, and a keen sense of irretrievable loss, the 
Covenanter bigotry and narrow-mindedness, stimulated 
by cupidity, which sold " Satan's crafty inventions " of 
sainted pictures, as weU as pictured Saints, for fear 
they should again sink the regenerated isle "by the 
Grace of God" into the depths of priestly perdition. 
True, King Charles's head was off. But who knew that 
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he would not come back with it in his hands, in the 
manner of St. Denis, and by the contrivances of the 
Devil seek to re-establish his Kingdom of Darkness ? 

Even Venetians magician, who awakened awaiting 
canvas to radiant being, was enticed for three years 
from the sunsets and breezes of his Adriatic home, to 
the cheerless skies and blasts of Castile, at the bidding of 
Anstro-Spanish Princes, who sought to enthrone Euro- 
pean Art in their capital Of ^ forty-two paintings by 
Titian in this collection, most of them bear the impress 
of his truthful delineation and passionate colour, the 
grace and glow of his genius. But some of them do not 
reach the conceded perfection of similar works else- 
where. His Venuses No. 459 and No. 460, and Danae 
No. 458, have not the fullest measure of that mysterious 
tint and tone, which gives to his imaging of sensual 
loveliness seen in the Tribune of the XJffizzi, surpassing 
charm. The proportions also are heavier. There is 
too much of Duchess plumpness, verging on pulpiness 
to win favour with devotees of classic symmetry. This 
excess of fleshiness, it is said, gave pleasure to Rubens 
when he was in Madrid. That is not surprising, con- 
sidering his tastes, which in that line of art were gross. 
However varied his conceptions and vigorous his com- 
positions, and whatever his breadth and brilliancy of 
colouring, Rubens lacked the purity of sentiment, re- 
finement and delicacy of feeling, necessary to conceive 
and fashion the highest type of physical beauty, or 
to select models of it. His crowds of mythological 
courtezans met with in some continental galleries, are 
caricatures of person and ofttimes insults to decency ; 
frequently deformities, in truth, such as cannot be 
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found outside of a hospital for the treatment of spinal 
curvatures ai^d other malfonnations. The Directors of 
the Madrid Museum have banished several of these 
coarse effigies to a dimly-lighted room of the base- 
ment. 

No. 461 — ScdonU — ^bearing on a tray the head of 
John the Baptist. This is said to be a portrait by 
Titian of his daughter Lavinia. A model of form and 
attitude, with exquisitely artless face, translucent flesh- 
tint, and drapery fitted and folded by the fingers of the 
graces, she is truly the twin-sister of that other fairy, 
Titian's vestal-priestess of the art-temple of Florence. 
It is not surprising that this daughter's early death 
desolated her father's heart, and the home of his old 
age. 

No. 462 — La Gloria, The subject of this painting 
is the Emperor Charles V and his family as suppliants 
before the Court of Heaven. It is large, tlje figures 
numerous, and many of them of life-size. Above and 
beyond, are obscurely seen the Trinity, enthroned on 
clouds, amid a vast choir of Cherubim and Seraphim. 
The Virgin — ^blue mantled — stands somewhat lower, to 
the right, as the intercessor for the imperial penitents. 
The Emperor, with crown at his side, kneels opposite to 
the Virgin ; himself, wife, son Philip, and Dofia Maria 
of Hungary, wrapped in winding sheets, and with 
upraised hands and eyes, supplicating for Divine favour, 
amid a crowd of equally necessitous courtiers, inter- 
mingled with attendant guardian-angels. Still lower, 
forming the foreground of the picture, are grouped, 
patriarchs, prophets, and evangelists; Noah, known by 
a miniature ark ; Moses, by the tables of the law, and 
VOL. n. z 
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his horns — rays of light escaping upwards from tinder 
the "vail on his face;" Job, by his prostration in 
affliction; David, by his psaltery; Matthew and con- 
temporary recorders of biblical events, by various types 
of authorship ; the Magdalen by posture of humility 
and penitence ; and others known to holy-writ Still 
lower the landscape is of earthly things, horn which 
prophets and kings, and the whole company of just and 
unjust seen above, have passed away. 

This picture, on which Titian lavished time, genius, 
and skill, for the gratification of an imperial vanity, 
which could not, despite a pretence of piety, be hidden 
horn the scrutiny of truth, however varied and studi- 
ously elaborated its details, cannot be justly regarded 
as the highest example of Titian's invention, drawing, 
modelling, and colouring. The Emperor himself, pleased 
with the tribute to his piety, so pronounced it, and 
panderers to royal conceit echoed the judgment. But 
there were difficulties in the way of the master, inhe- 
rent to the subject, which even his ability could not 
overcome; and being insurmoimtable, served, as it 
seems to some, to have partially paralyzed his powers. 
Omnipotence, Omniscience, Omnipresence ! Can a 
finite being comprehend and portray The Infinite? 
Who shall declare the mystery of a Trinity, save as 
taught by Jestts Christ to his apostles when he had 
finished the work which Grod gave him to do, and 
prayed — *' Holy Father, keep through thine own name 
those whom thou hast given me, that they may be one as 
we are .... as thou art in me, and / in thee, that 
they also may be one inusV Who can place on canvas 
the divinity of truth, love, mercy, and all goodness ? And 
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the Last Judgment I The revelationa of " that day and 
that hour" of which Christ said "knoweth no man," 
no, not the angels, neither the son, but the Father!'^ 
Who can paint by words, or work, the veiled scenes of 
that dawn of eternity when the mortal shall put on 
immortality? Titian grappled with difl&culties too 
great to be overcome by human effort. Visions of 
classic mythology, sung in strains flowing from foun- 
tains of music glossed with beauteous images, none 
could clothe in rarer colouring. Forms of light, and 
life, and loveliness, beings of dreamy sentiment, and 
it may be of delicious sin, were his to create. But the 
theme here chosen was overweighted with the incompre- 
hensible on one hand ; and on the other, with supersti- 
tion and human inventions whose trammels he dared 
not discard, and yet whose tyranny was subversive of 
the freedom which gives genius its legitimate power. 
He could not hope to triumph over them. And con- 
scious of this, his impatient pencU lost much of its 
habitual grace and brilliancy. Nevertheless, the picture 
pleased the imperial bigot for whom it was painted, and 
he ordered that it should be always kept in the church 
wherein his body should be buried. When his remains 
were removed from the Monastery of Yuste where he 
died, to the royal tomb at the Escorial, Titian's picture . 
of the "Last Judgment" was also carried to that 
palace-monastery. There, it was called " La Gloria," 
which name it retains since its removal for greater 
safety and preservation to the Madrid Museum. Pos- 
terity have had as little respect for the wishes, as for 
the seK-delusion of the monarch-monk ; who sought a 
cloister only when a shattered frame and infirmities, 
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unfitted him for the fatigues of camp and conrfc; but 
who, even in his conventual cell, still clung to the 
sceptre of power until the " passing bell " announced 
that it had fallen from his grasp. 

No, 467Scce Homo, No. 468 and No. 475— Xa 
Dolorosa. These are masterly renderings of patient 
suffering and sorrow. In both the pictures of the 
Mother's grief, Titian has not sought to awaken sym- 
pathy by a saddened youthful beauty. He was above 
that too customttry treatment of this subject ; as un- 
worthy of true art, as it is violative of truth and 
common sense. The Mother is represented by Titian 
of an age rightly indicated by that of the Son at his 
crucifixion. And he has given an expression of such 
deep affiction, associated with meekness and submis- 
sion, to face and form, that the heart is moved by the 
speechless appeal to pity. Simplicity of dress and blue 
mantle are in keeping with the expression. Titian's 
pictures of the Sorrowing Mother are second in con- 
ception and execution, only, to Guido Reni's Mater 
Dolorosa in the Corsini Gallery at Eome, and Murillo's 
in Seville and Madrid, 

No. 684— 7%e Emperor Charks V on horseback. 
This equestrian painting shows the Emperor armed and 
mounted as he was at the battle of Muhlberg. Although 
somewhat damaged by smoke, and by rough handling to 
save it when cut from its frame and thrown from a 
window of the Eoyal Palace, on the burning of that 
building in 1734, it is stiU the finest equestrian picture 
known to art : and never has historic pencil put before 
us such a marvellous embodiment of sovereignty — such 
an emphasis of being. In armour of steel, inlaid with 
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gold, the original of which is in the Armoury at Madrid ; 
with lance in hand, and the visor of his plumed helmet 
raised ; the knightly monarch, pale and grizzled from 
illness and oppressive cares, reflects from his thoughtful 
and unbending brow, eye of impenetrable coldness, and 
Up of inflexible purpose, a spirit, which, with a New 
World acknowledging his rule, sought to make Europe 
also subservient to his purposes of power and dominion. 
The dark chestnut steed, with frontlet of steel, and 
plume and cloth of crimson; proud of the ambitious 
monarch he bears, and resentful of curb, leaps forward to 
the encoimter and overthrow of obstacles. While look- 
ing at this picture, with its background of sunset 
effulgence — ^a glorious type of the passing away of 
Titian, who was ninety years old when he painted it — 
one can well understand why Charles, when riding 
through the streets of Bologna, placed the great Vene- 
tian on his right hand and said — " I have many nobles 
in my empire, but only one Titian." 

TirUorettds pictures wherever seen, whether abroad, 
where carried as mementos by those who honoured the 
pencil that dared to rival Titian's ; or at his home, in 
the shadow of San Marco's goldeu domes ; have become 
so darkened and indistinct, that the rambler through 
Spain is surprised and gratified, when, in the Italiaa 
side-saloon of this Museum, he recognizes a gorgeous 
painting by that master. 

No. 436 — Judith — a very portrait of seductive beauty, 
artfulness, and unshaken resolution, is standing in a 
tent by the headless body of Holofernes — ^the enemy of 
her race; and, with averted face, in act of throwing 
over it a dark cloth, is speaking to her stooping maid, 
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who is putting the ghastly head into a bag, to cany 
it from the camp of the Assyrians to the awaiting 
Israelites. The crimson curtains of the gold embroidered 
couch, throw a red glare abroad in keeping with the 
bloody deed — ^the chosen hour of night shading some- 
what the hideous spectacle. Undue warmth of colour 
is likewise tempered by the blue bodice ancj cool skirt 
of the Jewess, and almost colourless attire of the maid 
The drawing, colour, and expression of this picture are 
perfections of art. And its exceptional preservation 
makes it specially attractive to the admirers of Tinto- 
retto's unquestionable genius. But it is himg too high, 
and is inadequately lighted — ^requiring frequent changes 
of position, and a good glass, to appreciate its great 
merits. 

Another Judith and Holofemes, and quite a number 
of portraits and other paintings — ^iiicluding a Christ 
disputing with the Doctors — ^in this collection, illustrate 
Tintoretto's great accuracy of drawing, rich colouring, 
£md powerful expression. In the Italian side-saloon 
are also works of Guercino, Giordano, Cignaroli, Genti- 
leschi, Bolonesa, Carlo Maratta, A Carracci, Bassano, 
Cigoli, Vaccaro, and G^liardi, weU worthy of examina- 
tion, if impatience to reach the Long Gkdlery should 
not have disqualified one for the task. But their best 
works, and those of greater Italians, must be looked for 
at their own homes ; where they have been so highly 
appreciated as to be held, with few exceptions, beyond 
purchase. Pavl Veronese's powerful portraiture and 
gorgeous drapery; Andrea del Sarto's blending hues 
and exquisite finish ; Ghiido's vir^ tints, and eyes of 
celestial fervour and blissful visions ; and Sassoferrato's 
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tender traces of maternal sorrow ; though enthroned in 
this collection, will be found in rarer excellence in 
Italy. Bernardino Luini, who relit religious art, is 
better seen in Milan ; but Madrid has in No. 291 — The 
Daughter of Herodias — ^in the Sala Ovalada; and in 
No. 290 — A Holy Family — ^in the Long Gallery ; two 
precious pictures of that gifted painter. As to Gorreggio 
it should not be believed that any creations of his are 
here. His illumination, having birth in inspired senti- 
ment; that chiaro-scuro, which bringing light out of 
darkness, is thfe expression of divinity, and the symbol 
of the resurrection ; is not to be seen — rendered by him 
— in Spain. It is a libel on the memory of Correggio 
to impute to him either of the four pictures credited to 
him in the catalogue. The best of them — No. 132 — 
Christ and Mary Magdalen — is a wretchedly dramatic 
conception, inaccurately drawn, and meanly painted. 
WiU any one acquainted with that master's subKme 
works in Italy and at Dresden, ascribe to him such 
faults? One of the weaknesses of the Great Frederick 
was confidence in his own judgment of the old masters, 
when he really knew no more about art than an ass does 
of astronomy. Hence he became the most resolute, dupe 
of that rarest race of rascals the picture-dealers of 
Europe; and the Berlin Gallery for a time was but 
Uttle better than a lumber-room of trash. The Spanish 
Sovereigns were wiser, and sought the aid of such as 
Velazquez in the selection of paintings. He twice 
visited Italy to add to the Madrid collection — ^under 
royal commission. But honesty and competency do not 
always fill responsible positions. And to a limited 
extent somebody has been wanting in duty here also. 
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It 18 Cfolj necesaaiy to recall to memory Damemikino's 
immortal ^Last Gommunion of St. Jerome," in the 
Bomao Vatican, to protect him from the impeachment 
of incompetency in all points of art, implied by calling 
him the author of No. 148 — The Scurifiee of AhrahanL 

There is one Italian whom it is not sufficient merely 
to nam^ in this connection. Baphael has ten pictures 
in this collection. 

No. 366 — El Pasmo de Sicilia — so called from having 
been painted for the Convent-Church of Santa Maria 
deUa Spasimo at Palermo in Sicily. It hangs in the 
Long Callery, and represents Christ on his way to 
Calvary, fallen from the weight of his cross and the 
cruel inflictions of his persecutors. The vessel in which 
this painting was shipped from Italy to Sicily was 
wrecked; and the picture having been boxed floated 
ashore near Genoa. Sent thence to its destination, it 
was afterwards taken to Madrid by Philip IV, who 
boi^ht it from the convent for a pension of one 
tiiousand crowns. The French, when masters of Spain, 
carried it to Paris, where it was transferred from board 
— on which it had been painted — to canvas. The treaty 
of peace of 1812 returned it to Spain. But there is 
reason to think that it sustained much injury from 
shipwreck and transfer ; and that subsequent attempts 
at restoration, so far from improving its condition, have 
increased its defects of colour and expression ; and as 
some believe, added thereto faults of drawing and per- 
spective. The composition of course remains that of 
the master, with its few dramatic extravagances — ^in 
which he sometimes, though not often, indulged. 

The foregroimd of the picture shows Christ of life- 
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size, supporting himseK in fallen posture on his left ' 
hand, the right, still clinging to the cross on his 
shoulder ; which Simon of Cyrene, with ill-drawn her- 
culean arms, and brigand visage^ is striving to lift from 
him. A hugely developed, brutal looking soldier, drags 
at a rope fastened round the Saviour's waist; while 
another soldier, and a mounted centurion, complete the 
left hand group. The opposite group of the foreground 
is formed of the Mother, three other Marys, St. John, 
and a soldier. The Mother is passively kneeling with 
outstretched arms toward the son, in look and gesture 
of reproach ; rather than moved by impassioned impulse 
to lift from the ground her prostrate son, and seek to 
bear his burden — as to some, it seems, would have been 
a more natural expression. John and Mary Magdalen 
give assistance to the Mother, whose posture, rubicund 
face, and robust person, manifest anything but the want 
of it : the Magdalen looking at the same time toward 
the Saviour with a mingled expression of sympathy and 
censure, as if saying — ^"Behold the consequences of 
your going up to Jerusalem against your mother's 
urgent protest.'* ' A second Mary adds to the artificial 
character of the composition by an utter indifference to 
the startling spectacle before her, and occupying herself 
in posturing, and raising with fastidious finger an end 
of the Mother's veil without conceivable purpose — 
unless that of theatrical effect. She reminds one of the 
dramatic kneeling and pointing figure in the foreground 
of the famous " Transfiguration " in the Vatican. The 
third Mary in El Pasmo, standing with clasped hands 
as if paralyzed by what is passing, and a mounted 
Eoman, complete this group. The perspective of 
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Calvary, beyond, is wanting in truthful lines, tints, and 
shades. We do not agree with some who go into rap- 
tures over everything bearing the name of Baphael, 
however faded or changed in colour, or blurred by 
restorers, that this picture — as now seen — is his master- 
piece. His La Perla, Madonna of the Rose, and 
Madonna of the Lizard, in this gaUery, though less 
comprehensive in conception, are higher examples of 
coiTect drawing, colouring, expression, and finisL Nor 
should El Pasmo be named in comparison with that 
sublime work of the master, the Madonna di Sisto at. 
Dresden. 

Those who believe that the senses are given for use, 
and so thinking have stored up observations of feuse 
and form ; who have studied human passions and their 
physical expressions ; who have delved often and 
familiarly beneath the surface of that organism, which 
is the teacher, and the utterance, of Painting and of 
Sculpture ; who have become imbued with some of the 
truth and taste taught by the great oracles of art, before 
whose works, day by day, they have stood in rapture 
and reverie ; and who have preserved something of the 
consistent and independent thought befitting honesty 
and self-respect; cannot profess a like admiration of 
the sublime, and the ridiculous; of the vision of in- 
spiration, and the dream of dullness. We have spoken 
candidly of El Pasmo, and certainly correctly in in- 
timating that it is infinitely beneath the high art-merit 
of the Madonna di Sisto. There is something about 
the latter, not in its material creation however pure and 
perfect that, but in its seeming .spiritualism of virtue 
and goodness, commanding absolute reverence. The 
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commonly expressed opinion — that of very common 
people, and often derived solely from copies, engravings, 
and photographs — ^that the Madonna di Sisto is expres- 
sionless, is quite erroneous. Some who have seen the 
original, speak of the Mother's face as " that of a child, 
pretty, doll-like, without thought or meaning." It is 
not wonderful that people talk thus, who go into the 
Dresden Sanctuary of Art, as they often go into the 
Sanctuary of God, without any susceptibility of emotion, 
or any feeling of earnest interest but impatience to get 
out as soon as souUess ceremony, and stupid criticisms 
of each other, are gone through with? During two 
hours I sat spell-bound before this truly immaculate 
conception, hundreds of people came into the saloon 
devoted to it alone, took a hasty glance, said something 
as senseless 'as if they had been in a Swiss toy-shop, 
and hurried on to stare in wonder and envy at the 
Crown-jewels in the Green Vault. In this picture the 
Mother is seen in act of stepping — shaU I say from 
cloud to cloud ? Or rather from one ethereal billow to 
another — ^for so they seem, so light, and fleecy, and 
floating, is the unfolding atmosphere on which she 
treads? Murray — in his "Northern Germany" — ^is 
surely wrong in saying she " is soaring up to heaven." 
She is not looking upward, as the act of ascension 
would imply. Besides, the mission of the Child she 
holds is to man — a gracious gift of God, with first an 
earthly destiny, to be followed by a heavenly. Hence 
the mortal could not have been contemplated by the 
great master as putting on immortality, until after the 
crucifixion and resurrection. The person, dress, and 
posture of the Mother, are eminently expressive of 
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purity — not to say modesty ; for a knowledge of sin is 
not seen in her sweet, innocent face, to warrant the use 
of a word implying thougMfulness of the graces of 
virtuous deportment. But the face is not meaningless. 
There, is read knowledge of the celestial gifts of the 
child Jesus ; who is held by her, not in the embrace of 
mere maternal affection, but offered to mankind as a 
means of salvation ; whose sinlessness possessing their 
own souls, shaU secure the happiness of time, and the 
blessings of eternity. Her look is appealing, also ; 
tenderly, earnestly, penetratingly, and almost sorrow- 
fully so ; winning its way into the heart to mould it 
into conformity with that love, whose incarnate being, 
as contemplated by the master, is the offspring of the 
Divine will. It has been said that the Madonna's eye 
lays hold of himian sympathy by its burthen of soKci- 
tude — its anxious seeking to penetrate the mystery of 
her own and her child's being and destiny. I did not so 
read the revelation which gives the sublime solution of 
her yearning. Expressive it is of anxiety. But it is 
not that of selfishness. There is nothing seen of longing 
after "forbidden fruit" The "faU," and the disobedi- 
ence which caused it, are merged in the means of salva- 
tion. The seal of faith is hers, in its fullest sanctity of 
comprehension and acceptance. On her prophetic face 
is foreshadowed the answer given by Christ to his 
disciples when they asked him " Who is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven?" "And Jesus called a little 
child unto him and set him in the midst of them ; and 
said. Verily I say unto you, except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
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himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven." This meaning melts into the 
souL Mingled, it is true, with sadness, coming of 
knowledge of man's rebellious nature ; so hard to be 
shaped to the gentleness, dependence, and humility of 
the little ones, whose " angels do always behold the 
face of the Father which is in heaven." 

And the child Jesus, stamped with nature's seal of 
perfection, has a face of such innocence, intelligence, 
and visible purpose of goodness ; such a foreshadowing 
of the spirit, which, in suflFering and sacrifice, meekly 
said "nevertheless not as I will, but as thou wilt;" 
that even stubbornness of heart is subdued to tenderness 
and sympathy, and comes for a time under the dominion 
of gentle and loving influences. The adventitious trap- 
pings of Pope Sixtus and Santa Barbara, introduced 
into this picture through papal vanity and superstition, 
are like obtrusive spots on the fair face of the sun. 
But the misty vision of a far off cherub host — the spirits 
" seen through a glass darkly " that throng the precincts 
of time — aids in disclosing the idea of heaven-approved 
revelation. And the winged children below, creations 
of beauty radiant with thought, tell of the angelic 
interest felt in unfolding events. There are about this 
picture divine life and light Spiritual illuminations, 
coming of Raphael's sentimental and devotional nature 
— ^which made l^JTn in truth a sacred poet. And these 
are independent of the more material art-beauties of the 
work ; which, dimmed somewhat by the breath of cen- 
turies, it is thought have been further impaired by a 
defective process of cleaning. A circumstance greatly 
regretted, as his colouring, always delicate and reserved, 
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could not afford to lose any portion of its trutL His 
brush delighted not in extravagancies of brilliancy. 

The Madonna di Sisto was painted a few years before 
Eaphael's death, as an altar piece for the Monastery 
Church of the Benedictine Monks at Piacenza. Ab- 
sorbed by thoughts of his subject, even his dreams 
partook of them ; and night revealed what day refused 
to give. A vision answered the longings of his spirit, 
and shaped them into an inspiration of sacred harmony. 
So goes the tale of this conception. Seeking a model 
for his ideal Madonna, he found her in the daughter of 
a bread-baker at Eome, the real and the representative 
Mother coming alike from a humble station of Ufe. 
Young, and of surpassing physical and spiritual loveli- 
ness, she lives in this greatest of the Italian master's 
works. He has thrown about it fascinations of a won- 
derful genius, to charm the eye and lead captive the 
souL StvdyiTig it, we feel "there is a divinity that 
shapes our ends." There is about it an appealing purity 
and sanctity, so full of the light of celestial love, as to 
give it a mysterious influence for good. It is like a 
heaven-illuminated volume of whicji there is no counter- 
part ; and to which man must come, as to the Sibyl- 
book of old Eome, for revelations of strange virtue and 
convincing wisdom. It is further said of this picture, 
that two beautiful boys coming into Eaphael's studio 
when this mirror of a sublime ideality was nearly 
finished, gave him the porti^ts of the cherubs, leaning, 
as it were on the threshold of the skies, in thoughtful 
gaze of the vision above. Filled with the soul-subduing 
influences of the Madonna di Sisto, as^of a delicious 
dream, one of sympathetic feelings is apt to notice 
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naught else in going out of the Dresden Gallery, unless 
it be the tender and touching look of that other 
Madonna (by Murillo) also enshrined there, as she 
seems to say, in sanctifying humility and submission— 
" Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven ! " 

No. 365— jf^e Virgin of the Fish—m the Sala Ova- 
lada, was also taken to Paris by the French, and there 
transferred like El Pasmo de Sicilia from board to 
canvas ; which, many believe, injured its colours ; 
although the act was justified by the discovery that 
worms were burrowing in the wood. The brickdust 
colour of this picture, as of El Pasmo, surely were not 
of Eaphael's laying on. 

No. 364 — A Holy Family — a little gem of a painting 
by Eaphael, also in the Oval Saloon. It is too small 
for force of expression. But there is something very 
pretty in the infant seated on a companion lamb, sup- 
ported by the young mother. The colouring is beauti- 
fully tender, and the whole picture marvellously finished 
in its almost microscopic details. 

No. 371 — A Holy Family — distinguished as del Agnus 
Dei, from the fillet thus inscribed held by the yoimg 
St. John-Baptist. Also sometimes named Madonna of 
the Oak, from that tree in the picture. And again. 
Madonna of the Lizard, one being seen by the sharp- 
sighted, among fragments of a broken colunm. It is a 
painting in aU points of Eaphaers high art. Traces 
of damage are visible. But happily the hand of the 
restorer has been withheld from it. 

No. 370 — The Holy Family of the -Rose— so called 
from that flower lying near the foot of the child. The 
whole manner of this picture is Eaphael's. It is cata- 
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logued as his. Yet it has been doubted by a dogmatic 
rather than discerning art-critic. The Mother, seated 
sowewhat sideways, supports the child Jesus on her left 
arm. He delightedly reaches for the Agnus Dei fillet 
held toward him by the young St. John. Joseph, 
behind, and to the right of the Mother, looks on as 
always represented, a very passive spectator of a scene 
to which his relation was an incident, not a necessity. 
The children's rich, fresh, flesh-tints, and Joseph's brown 
garb, warm up the mother's colder blue dress. It is a 
beautiful bodying-forth of John's exclamation, when, 
"looking upon Jesus, he said — Behold the Lamb of 
Grod ! " And it glows with the light of a lovely maternal 
interest. If the great Italian did not paint this picture, 
there must have been another Eaphael in his day, or 
since. Of course the Visit of Mary to Elizabeth and 
several portraits in Eaphael's best style should be 
examined. But 

No. 369 — A Holy Family — -in the Long Grallery is 
imperative in its claims on special attention. It is the 
celebrated La Perla, so called because on its being 
brought to Madrid from England, where it was pur- 
chased, Philip IV exclaimed on seeing it — ^''This is 
the pearl of my pictures." It was one of the forty-one 
pictures sold by Cromwell at Whitehall during the 
Commonwealth; and for the recovery of which a 
higher English estimate of the fine arts, and national 
pride, would now willingly pay many times more than 
the two thousand poimds sterling then received for it. 
But twenty-two thousand pounds would not tempt even 
Spanish poverty to part with it. 

The Mother is represented by Eaphsiel sitting amid 
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deep shadowy verdure, with right knee bent and the 
right leg outward and backward in such manner as to 
separate it from the left — ^which is slightly advanced. 
Between her symmetrical bare feet, which shame the 
deformities of French fashions and their overlapping 
toes bumped with bunions and corns, is a semi-oval 
rustic basket-cradle, with pillow and covering of homely 
fabric, yet so minutely drawn and delicately coloured, 
as to show finest threads of fringe, and smallest folds 
and figures of the embroidery. The child, in naked 
charms, with left foot of cunningest proportions^ and 
plumpness partly buried in the pillow, sits between 
the mother's knees, supported before by her right hand, 
bis back resting against her left knee, and his right leg 
thrown forward in freedom from her lap. His arms 
reach toward the young St. John, who, a very pattern of 
boyish beauty and flexible grace, steps toward him with 
one end of the ndment girt about his loins raised, and 
filled with fruits. The little Jesus, whose face is radiant 
with gladness at the proffered gift which his hesitating 
hands take not, looks up at his mother as if awaiting 
her permission. She, sees in John's offerings the sym- 
bols of earthly enjoyments. Her sadly thoughtful, yet 
lovely and loving face, seems to say — " the pleasures of 
life are not for you, whatever your innocence, and their 
purity ; persecution, suffering, and sacrifice, must be 
yours : such the price to be paid by you for the salva- 
tion of others." Anne, embraced by her daughter 
Mary's left arm, kneels behind the young Jesus, her 
head leaning on her left hand, and her brooding and 
sorrowful look confirming this reading of the allegory ; 
which, though gratxdtously suggested, is so entirely in 
VOL. n. 2 a 
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harmony with Raphael's poetic and devotional nature, 
as to justify the thought that it had existence in his 
mind, and that he sought to clothe it with the charm 
of his pencil The pink vest and skirt of the mother, 
and the brown dress of St. Anne, are relatively appro- 
priate. Beyond the group, to the left of the observer, 
dark piers and arches form a shadowy back ground, 
where Joseph is dimly seen by the faint light of a 
distant opening in the massive architecture. While to 
the right awaking azure warmed by the blush of dawn, 
throws tenderest light on far off temple, bridge, and 
stream; on nearer shrub, and shell, and pebble; and 
on the verdure-carpet of the foreground, every leaf, 
sprig, and blade of which, reveals the exquisite finish 
of the great Italian ; who, even here, amid gems of 
Spanish genius, shows one not less lovely and precious 
than the most valued of them. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

The French, Flemish, • and German Paintings. 
Rubens — Meeting of Christ and Two Disciples 
AT Emmaus — Infante Don Fernando de Austria 
— ^Adoration of the Kings — Rudolph of Haps- 
BURG — The Brazen Serpent of Moses. Conclud- 
ing Remarks on the Museo del Prado. Museo 
Nacional. Academy of San Fernando— Murillo's 
Pictures of the Dream, and his great Painting 
El Tinoso. 

The French, Flemish, and German paintings, are in 
saloons at the south end of the Museum, corresponding 
to those at t^ north end in which are the less prized 
works of Sp^sh and Italian masters. For want of 
room, some fine pictures have been put in the badly 
lighted basement of the south end of the building, 
among others of inferior merit, and those of a coarse 
and vulgar character with which Rubens was ofttimes 
pleased to shock better taste, and shame his great 
capacities. The long dominion of Spain in the Nether- 
lands, and her royal-family alliances with Germany, 
France, and Italy, gave her Sovereigns facilities they 
failed not to avail of, to possess themselves of the 
works of foreign masters. England also — as already 
said — ^became tributary to Spanish ambition in this 
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directioiL What conquest could not achieve, diplomatic 
device, aided by gold, accomplished so successfully as 
for a time to give promise that Madrid would indeed 
become the art-treasuiy of Europe. But of necessity a 
few general remarks must finish this description of the 
paintings in the Maseo del Prado. We shall only say 
further, that the Circular Saloon to which access is had 
from the south end of the Long Gallery, contains some 
of the finest productions of Claude Lorraimfs pencil; and 
Vemets and Poussins are their appropriate companions. 
Here, shut in from the outer world, one may still see 
the glow of the setting sun as it gilds the smiling sea, 
and touches with consecrating glory the perishing 
monuments of man, and the imperishable of nature. 
And here the landscape laughs in very joy of its 
beauteous gamiturp, and the symphony of waters greets 
the mom that throws its rose-^hues on their bosom. 
In many European galleries are works of these great 
painters. The Academy of Fine Arts at Rome, the 
Louvre, and Prince Harrach's collection at Vienna, are 
rich in Claudes and Vemets. Madrid is not less 
affluent in their beautiful revelations of marine and 
pastoral scenes ; whose near, and far, and fading dis- 
tances, are surpassingly exquisite tones of relative 
warm and cold colouring. 

The Flemish and German paintings in the side 
saloons of the small rotunda, are nimierous, and some 
of them maintain the reputation of their distinguished 
authors. After Antwerp, Madrid most abounds in works 
of Bubens. But many of them are of the earth, and 
especially of Flemish earth — very earthy. Greece and 
Galilee, the Graces and the Gk)spels, aU ; every theme, 
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Classic or Christian ; had tx) do deference to dykes, 
ditches, and the Dutch. Flanders flesh, fet, and fancy, 
roughly rouged on h\^ canvas, in disgusting portrai- 
tures and mean modelling, too commonly discredited 
one who could have been, and should have been always, 
a giant of art among its giants. A few of his excep- 
tionally great works for masterly conception and com- 
position, and power of execution, are found in the 
Museo del Prado. 

No. 1564 — The Meeting of the risen Christ with two of 
his Disciples at Emmaus — ^is an imcommonly fine ex- 
position of that subject. 

No. 1608 — The Infante Don Fernando de Austria at 
the hoMle of Nordlin^en, The composition, colour, and 
life-like spirit of this equestrian painting are in Rubens' 
most splendid styla 

No. 1559 — The Adoration of the Kings — althoi^h 
somewhat extravagant in conception, is a noble example 
of Rubens' more dignified and serious treatment. It is 
magnificently drawn and coloured. * 

No. 1566 — Rudolph of Hapsburg — ^founder of the 
Austrian Empire — relinquishing his horse to a priest 
bearing the Host, needs no words to tell its tale of 
deference and devotion. 

No. 1558 — The Brazen Serpent set upon a Pole in the 
Wilderness by Moses — upon which the Children of Israel 
are looking that they might live, is among the most 
remarkable pictures of tiiis erratic genius. It is in the 
Oval Saloon. Such a dramatic subject was well suited 
to Rubens' bold, and at times almost delirious imagina- 
tion — quick to seize startling features ; while his hand, 
could it but be constrained to patient labour, was potent 
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to portray most difl&cult passages of life,, or passionate 
dreams of fancy. Those who have seen in the Belvidere 
Grallery at Vienna Rubens' pictures of the Plague, 
would expect a vivid showing forth of agonizing, 
frenzied, and leaden-looking death, from the swift 
vengeance of ^ fiery serpents" circling their victims 
in relentless coil, and fastening on them with poisonous 
fang. Master of drawing and colour, his writhings of 
the tortured frame, and hideous hues of pestilence, give 
frightful reality to such renderings. Yet, although in 
conception and composition, and in appropriate gravity, 
this picture of the Brazen Serpent approaches in power 
his greatest works, either from want of due depth of 
toning and finish, or from damage and still further 
damaging attempts at restoration, as a work of art it 
now falls below his masterpieces at Antwerp, and better 
preserved paintings at Vienna. It was one of the many 
pictures thrown off by Rubens during his visit to 
Madrid by invitation of Philip IV, and probably with 
his characteristic haste. 

Pictures by Vandyke, Jordaens, Snyders, Albert 
Durer, Breughel, Teniers, Wouvermans, Moro, Ruisdael, 
may not be looked upon anywhere, or at any time, 
with indifference. They abound here. And Rombout's 
charlatan-dentist, lifting a rustic from his seat in the 
midst of gaping bystanders, while in act of lifting out 
his grinder with a jaw-hrealdng lever, is a scene of even 
early nineteenth century stupidity, well calculated to 
stir European hearts with gratitude to America for 
teaching, that saving is better than destroying; and 
that anaesthesia and science are of more worth than 
agony and toothlessness. There are others whose works 
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will be estimated better by the square roods of canvas 
covered with paint than by any measure of merit. 
After the feast of high-art partaken of in the Long 
Gallery and Oval Saloon, one feels little inclined to 
linger over humbler fare elsewhere. Personal port- 
raits, and portraitures of debasing passioiM ; scenes of 
sensualism, however garnished with fun and frolic; 
animal life, and a.Tn'ma1s in death ; fish, flesh, and fowl, 
artistically underdone or overdone ; game, gaming, and 
gluttony ; dancing and drunkenness ; with all things 
else of Dutch, or any other national vulgarity, may do 
very well in their way as examples of realism for the 
merely mechanical art-student. Although it is pleasant 
to know, that those countries hitherto indulging most 
in the naturalism of the pencil, are showing better 
taste than in the past, in their selection of subjects. 
A glance at the German and Flemish paintings in the 
lower rooms of the Museum, and at a rather meagre 
collection of antique sculpture in adjoining rooms and 
corridors, sufl&ces to gratify curiosity. And in quitting 
the building the Long Gallery may well be passed 
through to renew the impression of Murillo's and 
Eaphael's great works. 

The paintings of most of the old Spanish masters 
show that they were strongly imbued with religious 
sentiment. Some of them were deeply devout. Hence 
their pictures are especially interesting to the Christian 
religionist. While they are, from their beautiful render- 
ing of scriptural and traditional imagery, their austere 
as well as their tender eloquence of high-art, perhaps 
not less pleasing to him who reads their revelations 
with more aesthetic coolness. And when we consider 
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that there are in this ccdlection portraits, and other 
paintings, illustrative of the most brilliant period erf 
Spanish history, it is not surprising that the historian, 
as well as the religionist, and the lover of poetic 
art, finds here more than ordinary gratification. The 
Museum collection could be greatly increased and 
utilized ; for there are many paintings in Madrid — 
public property — under the control of the government 
authorities, which, for want of room have not found 
place in the Museo del Prado. The damger to which 
these are liable from fire and otherwise, long since led 
to the consideration of enlarging the present, or build- 
ing another Museum, for the accommodation of all the 
national art-treasures. Finally a site was selected on 
the Prado, and preparation made for the erection of 
the edifice. But, as with many enterprizes in this 
country, conceived in grandeur and begun with flaunt- 
ing promises, lack of money, or its diversion to other 
purposes, soon brought proceedings to an end. Con- 
sequently, nine himdred paintings, forming what is 
called the Museo Nadonal^ saved from the casualties of 
foreign invasion, and taken, or brought from convents 
on their suppression, are now carelessly placed in 
various rooms of the Ministerio de Fomento ; a building 
in the Calle de Atocha, formerly a monastery, and 
totally unfit either for their exhibition or preservation. 
Dust and darkness effectually hide them; and the 
smoke of tobacco and burning charcoal are slowly 
working damaging changes. Among the names of 
their authors] Jfe Carducho, Camillo, Careno, Eibeni, 
Herrera el Viejo, Goya, Volterra, Murillo, and Julio 
Komano. But who can recognize the traces of their 
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pencils in this waste of what looks like dirty pictorial 
rubbish ? 

The Academy of San Fernando, in tiie Calle de Alcala, 
has about three hundred paintings, most of them pur- 
chases from confiscated and private collections ; better 
cared for than the last-mentioned, and more advan- 
tageously though not altogether satisfactorily seen. . A 
few of them deserve special notice. The admirer of 
Velazquez's Crucifixion in the Museo del Prado, will 
find in the Academy nearly its counterpart by Alonzo 
Cano. Neither of them can take rank with a similar 
work by Cano in the collection of Seiior Cepero at 
Seville. Several paintings by Zurbaran, and an Ascen- 
sion of Christ by Murillo, are of their earliest and 
immature style. But there are three pictures by the 
last-named master worthy of close examination; for 
when you have exhausted the Murillos of the Museum, 
you have not seen all his great creations in Madrid. 
The subject of two of these is the legend which ascribes 
the building of the church of St Mary the Greater in 
Eome to a dream of Giovanni Patricio and his wife, 
wealthy and childless Eomans. Therein the Virgin 
Mary appeared to them, and instructed them to build a 
church on a spot which would be found covered with 
snow the next morning — that of a mids^immer day, 
' Painting, like poetry, has its admirers, however absurd 
the story it may clothe with beauty. Patricio and his 
pretty wife, in colours giving warmth to a picture of 
cozy comfort, are resting, not in the slumber of the 
pillow, but in positions of sitting-room ease, when 
"tired nature's sweet restorer," unsolicited, is apt to 
throw over us its speU. A sleeping dog, and a work- 
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basket, give further expression to the domestic scene. 
Above all, the Virgin, with face and form of loveliness 
which might have bewildered even Patricio's waking 
senses, hovers in a golden haze. 

" Spirit of Beauty, that doth consecrate 
With thine own hues all thou dost shine upon 
Of human thought or form." 

Her child is leaning on her lap embraced by her left 
arm ; while the right, Outstretched, points with a hand 
of most fairy grace, to the distant spot where will be 
found on the morrow the miraculous indication. 
Another painting represents the Roman and his wife 
kneeling before the Pontiff liberius, and relating the 
fact of the celestial commission entrusted to them. He, 
as is said, having beheld a like vision, is in posture 
of amazement at this confirmatory testimony. In 
obedience to the heavenly instruction, they proceeded 
in pious procession— as is also shown in the painting — 
to the Esquiline Hill, where the fall of snow was found 
as promised by the Virgin ; and where in her name was 
built the magnificent Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore ; 
well known to those who now visit and worship, the 
art-realities scarcely less than the art-remains, of the 
Eternal City. Both these pictures, of like size and 
semicircular shape, were painted for corresponding 
panels in the church of Santa Maria la Blanca at 
Seville ; whence they were taken by Marshal Soult and 
sent to Paris. As was the case with some other 
pictures restored to Spain on the downfall of Napoleon, 
they were by arbitrary authority detained in Madrid in 
disregard of the rightful claims of Seville. They tire 
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said to mark the beginning of Murillo's vaporoso style, 
in which sharp outlines are lost in light and shade, and 
in the grace and curves of nature, which give an inde- 
finable chEirm to technical perfection. 

Another painting now in the Academy of San 
Fernando, and taken by Soult from the Hospital of 
La Caridad at Seville, was, upon its restoration, also 
imrighteously withheld from the Institution of which it 
had once been its appropriate and most valued property. 
It represents St. Elizabeth of Hungary in act of wash- 
ing the head of a boy dii^eased by Tinea Capitis ; hence 
the painting is caUed El Tinoso. Her attendants are at 
hand, and a group of afliicted beings are awaiting her 
kindly offices. The' life of this royal lady is a poem. 
There is enough of the fanciful gratuitously engrafted on 
her history to idealize her character, and give to it the 
interest of romance. But there are also enough of well 
known facts of her life, to clothe her memory in the 
unfading charms of charity, and give to her name the 
glory of immortality. It is related of her, that having 
found a child cast out because of being a leper, so 
loathsome that none would go near him, she carried 
him to her home, and served him with her own hand. 
MutlQo, seizing the spirit of this service of good, has 
placed her in the midst of affliction, standing in a black 
habit, white cap, and veil of a nun, surmounted by a 
coronet — the sign of her royal rank. Before her is a 
pedestal on which is a basin. Over this a tattered 
beggar-boy is bending, with scald-head entirely truthful 
of that ulcerous disease, which Elizabeth, with no sign 
of repugnance, is engaged in washing. Only devotion 
to duty is there seen, coming of obedience to the teach- 
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ings of her Master. Behind the boy axe two maids in 
waiting ; one holding a water-pitcher, and the other a 
tray on which are ointments and other dressings ; with 
a spectacled nun near-by looking curiously on the 
imwonted scene of royal humility and humanity. 
These complete the group on the right of St. Elizabeth. 
On her left, another boy, dirty and torn, and with a wry 
face of mock or apprehensive significance rather than 
reality of suffering, is removing with cautious fingers 
the dressings from his leprous-looking head, while 
awaiting the kindly service of. his benefactress. A 
cripple on crutches gives variety to the scene of human 
affiction. And a toothless old woman, with embrowned 
and shrivelled arms, and scrawny neck, is seated on the 
lower ledge of the dais, with staff in hand, kerchief 
wrapped closely about her head, tattered skirt, dark 
bodice, green dress turned up and showing a red 
petticoat, altogether making a costume of most pic- 
turesque cut and colour. These ar6 the left hand 
group. Somewhat more in the centre of the foregroimd 
sits on the floor a half naked, bronzed beggar, busily 
occupied in unbandaging his sore leg, preparatory to 
receiving the ablution it much needs. In the back- 
ground of the picture a palatial arcade is seen, signi- 
ficant of Elizabeth's charities at her royal residence. 
There, is spread a table, at which are seated her poor 
dependants. In this lesson of charity there is a 
superbly considered harmony of composition, colour, 
tone, and temper ; the drawing is above criticism ; and 
the expression is truth itseK. Never did artist rise 
more entirely to the height of a lofty and sanctified 
theme; or throw around it more fuUy the glories of 
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genius. However repugnant this picture of diseased 
mortality may be thought by the foolishly fastidious, 
there is something so immortally elevating in the 
devotion to duty, the sympathy and tenderness, of the 
sweet Samaritan who consecrates it, and is consecrated 
by it, that thoughts of the revolting, with kindly 
natures, become merged in a sense of sanctity 
awakened by the blessed vision. And as we gaze 
upon it we seem to hear a voice from heaven, saying — 
" Inasmuch as ye have done (this) unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me ... . 
Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world." 
Elizabeth of Hungary's title to nobility was higher than 
that of ancestral descent. And she became a Saint by 
right of good works ere Papal canonization was consum- 
mated. In perpetuating the memory of such deeds by 
gifts of genius, and the graces of his pencil, MuriUo had 
a purer joy, and was lifted to higher place of fame, than 
the proudest of his cotemporaries who paid their tribute 
of talent to royal vanity, for royal bounty. 
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CHAPTEE XXXV. 

From Madrid north by Eailway to Villalba Sta- 
tion. Diligence via La Granja to Segovia. 
Roman Aqueduct. Cathedral. Alcazar. Mur- 
der of Montigny by Philip II. Segovl/ln impo- 
verishment — EuiNS. The Escorla^l — ^its Founder 
Philip II, the Evil Genius and the Curse of Spain 
— ^His Last Hours. Route to Avila — General 

FEATURES — CATHEDRAL. SaN ViCENTE. ChAPEL OF 

San Segundo. Santa Teresa. Conve^Tt of Santo 
TomXs. Tomb of Prince Juan. Isabella's Re- 
sponsibility FOR THE Establishment of the Spanish 
Inquisition, and for its Atrocities. Salamanca. 

On the great northern railway twenty-two and a half 
miles from Madrid is the Villalba station. Thence, by 
Diligence route to Segovia the distance is twenty-four 
miles, with La Granja on the way. Although some- 
what of a rough and tumble ride, the rough and ready 
traveller wiU welcome it for the sight of Roman 
remains, as well as more modern realities of art. Take 
the coup4 if fair, the berlina if foul weather. If the 
road-side should, the eight gaily caparisoned mules, 
their driver, postilion, general whipper-up and screamer, 
surely will riot fail to give interest to the six hours 
drive, from the moment that the wild Spanish arr^, 
arri, ocho, asta, astd-d-d, is yelled into the ears of the 
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frightened team, until it ceases with the jingle of 
bells at the door of the Fonda del Aquila in the Plaza 
Mayor at Segovia. The road from ViUalba for a short 
distance, burnt and broken into dust, gleams in the 
summer sun, and in winter is a quagmire. But the 
ascent of the Guadarrama reveals an occasional pretty- 
glen ; and a fine, bracing air is found at the top of the 
Pass, fragrant of pine forests ; with a splendid view of 
plains stretching far away and fading in the distance. 
The downward run on the opposite slope of the Sierra 
to La Oranja is speedily made, over an excellent road. 
This royal palace, built by Philip V, on a grange 
bought of some Segovian monks, though as Spanish in 
its site as the most rugged of Sierras could furnish, is 
strictly French in material and style. Nature aU 
around, lifting her moimtain walls, shafts, parapets, 
and pinnacles, thousands of feet into the blue ether, 
with forests girdling and skirting her majestic form, 
and waterfalls serenading her solitudes as they flash 
from cornice to floor of her rocky haUs, looks down on 
the prim, cream-stone cMteau, its peaked slate-roofs, 
pavilions, water-pot foimtains, and garden millinery, in 
contempt of the foreign presumption which put such a 
pitiful excrescence on the foot of the Guadarrama. 

A nearly straight avenue of six miles from La 
Granja to Segovia runs across a well cultivated plain ; 
a stream, from springs of the Sierra Fonfria above the 
Grange, flowing riotously through adjacent meadows in 
a meandering channel cut by the Eomans to feed the 
aqueduct ; which, for a fourth of a mile is subterranean, 
and then appearing above ground, spans the valley at 
Segovia ; and is still standing, but little harmed, as built 
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by the old masters of the world in their day of empire. 
Ascending the main street of the town, the aqueduct, 
arching overhead, is seen stretching to the right and 
left ; its huge quadrangular piers, twelve feet long by 
seven and a half feet thick, being formed of granite 
blocks, without cement. The piers are highest at the 
greatest dip of the valley, being one hundred and two 
feet, and support two rows of superposed arches. On 
the upper row is the water-duct, three thousand feet in 
length. As the valley slope rises on each side the piers 
diminish in height, and the lower arches cesse, being 
no longer needed for lateral support of the piers. 
There are one hundred and seventeen upper, and forty- 
two lower arches. The so-called " Guide Books " make 
more than double the number ; an amusing instance of 
the manner in which one compiler copies the blunders 
of another. When Segovia was sacked by the Moors 
in the 11th century, the aqueduct was somewhat injured. 
But, restored in 1483 by command of Isabella, it is 
now among the most interesting of Eoman remains, 
and fulfils the uses for which it was built nearly two 
thousand years ago. The buildings of later times clus- 
tering in its shadow serve to give its gigantic propor- 
tions bolder relief; while perishing and passing away 
written on aU aroimd, foretells the time when it alone 
wiU stand to remind coming generations of Eome, when 
Segovia shall have been blotted from remembrance. 

Climbing the narrow, winding street from the aqu^ 
duct, and passing through the grim gate where Gothic, 
and Moorish, and Gallic invaders have in turn been 
challenged, the chief plaza crowning the hill on which 
stands the town is soon reached ; the Cathedral near 
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by, in pride of place, majestic proportions, and style 
of architecture, asserting, next to the Roman remains 
just left, its claim to attention as an example of art- 
reality. It should scarcely be ranked with the Cathe- 
drals of Seville and Toledo, Burgos and Leon. But in 
this land of splendid Gothic Sanctuaries there are none 
others, perhaps, better deserving attentive study than 
this of Segovia. It was among the latest Gothic Cathe- 
drals erected not submitting to the influence of renais- 
sance art. Built even later than that of Salamanca, 
it appropriated to its uses the advanced taste and skill 
which directed the construction of that edifice, and 
differs but little in plan and details from it ; though 
the Cathedral of Segovia has the advantage of being on 
a more imposing scale, and having a curved instead of a 
square tribune end. The exterior is a rich light yeUow 
and salmon-coloured stone. A grand raised pronaus 
fronts the faqade of three portal spaces, separated by 
pinnacled piers and flanked by small turrets. To the 
right rises a lofty square bell-tower, from which a mag- 
nificent view is had of a vast surrounding plain belted 
by distant mountains. The nave, aisle, chapel, and 
tribune waUs, with their wiudows, buttresses, guard 
and ornamental balustrades, rising above each other ia 
exquisitely graceful and imposing terraces, give an 
outside view of rarely equalled beauty. It is not 
intended to describe interior details. Suffice it to say, 
that the marble material of walls, arches, vaults, and 
galleries ; pillars of clustering colonnettes and mould- 
ings, floor and screens ; polished, or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the requirements of its use ; is imsurpassed in 
richness and variety. Some of the side chapels are 
VOL. n. 2 b 
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turgid, and in customary canonical bad taste. But that 
is soon lost sight of in the grand effect of architectural 
plan and decoration, and in the flood of warm light 
pouring through the stained glass windows, beyond 
anything produced by artistic work of that description 
nowadays. A stroll through adjoining cloisters, more 
bright and cheerful than such precincts of celibate 
piety usually are, will seal pleasant memories of this 
splendid Sanctuary. And also recall by one of its 
tombs the death of Henry the Second's infant heir by 
a fall from the window of the Alcazar, and the behead- 
ing of his unlucky nurse : and by another the mira- 
culous preservation of the pretty Jewess, Maria del 
Salto, who, because of bad behaviour — now very venial 
— ^was thrown by her husband from the local Tarpeian- 
rock. La Pena Orajera, Invoking the Virgin at the 
moment, the cicerone of the cloisters says " the Blessed 
Mother" — ^though the captious are apt to think Maria's 
kindly crinoline — "let her down gently." Of course 
the sinner, by this interposition, forthwith became a 
Saint. 

The Alcazar is a Gotho-Moorish castellated palace, 
built on a rocky point of the hill-site of Segovia. The 
promontory overlooks the meeting of the waters of two 
streams, the Eresma and Clamores, which wash two of 
its three sides. On the third is a deep chasm spanned 
by a draw-bridge. When this is up the Alcazar is 
inaccessible. Through aU changes of ownership, here, 
until recently, was the fortress-palace-prison dominating 
this part of CastUe. Eoyalty was here safe from as- 
sault; and conspiring courtiers and comuneroSy alike, 
were held in check by the hand which could take its 
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time to strike without danger of being stricken. Here 
Andres de Cabrera awed turbulent nobles after the 
death of Henry IV, and kept safely the royal treasure 
which contributed greatly to Isabella's accession to 
the throne of Castile. And the resistance here to the 
comuneros in 1520, caused Charles V to perpetuate the 
memory of that event by various monumental embellish- 
ments. That it was prison, too, the Dutch Premier of 
Philip V could tell us if he would deign a spiritual 
communication. And Ze Sage has left his testimony 
thereto in the renowned history of Gil Bias — whose 
" eyes became two springs of tears, flowing inexhaustibly, 
when the dawn peeping in at the little grated window, 
presented to sight all the horrors of the tower of Segovia 
in which he was confined." And here, also, the Fleming 
Baron of Montigny languished many a weary month of 
imprisonment, for daring to intercede with Philip II for 
a kindly policy of government toward his suffering 
country ; and was then removed to Simancas, as said 
by Prescott, " to perish by the hand of the midnight 
executioner," that Philip might " be spared the awk- 
wardness of refusing the first boon asked by his young 
bride," Anne of Austria, who was then on her way to 
Segovia where the royal marriage was to be solemnized. 
And who, passing "through the Low Countries had 
promised Montigny's family to intercede with her lord 
in his behalf." The policy of Philip was that of ven- 
geance, of the most unscrupulous and bloody character ; 
not one of justice and mercy. Not until recently has 
the veil been drawn from the buried secrets of Spanish 
Princes in the Archives of Simancas. And it is now 
known from authentic documentary testimony there 

2 B 2 
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found, that Montigny was garroted, to avoid signs of 
vioit5nce, and his body next morning clothed in a Fran- 
ciscan monk's habit clasped closely round the throat 
was shown to his servants and others, who were led to 
tiiink that he had died from fever with which he was 
said to have been attacked. 

This story of Montigny's death from a natural cause, 
long puzzled historians ; who had knowledge of Philip's 
imrelenting disposition, and his persecution of all who 
inclined to extenuate the crime — as he deemed it — of 
the Flemings, in daring to question the divinity of 
despotism. Or who, however faithful in service, yet 
thought it might be expedient, in the interests of both 
State and Church, not to drive them to desperate resist- 
ance by insupportable oppression. But the hand of 
revolution, which never becomes paralyzed in the cau^e 
of human rights, however at times it may be stayed by 
opposing agencies, has finally rolled from the tomb of 
truth at Simancas, the stone which long sealed it ; and 
resurrections of dead records are taking place, showing 
how great has been the curse of Priests and Princes, 
whose usurpation of absolutism bound in fetters the 
longings and liberty of the Spanish mind. 

As Madrid rose to be the chief seat of political power, 
and the favourite of royal patronage, Segovia, once a 
gay and busy manufacturing capital, became clogged 
with the rust of idleness, and encumbered with poverty. 
Beggary hangs out its rags all aroimd, and infests the 
tourist's footsteps wherever he go6s. While the few 
highways, and many by-ways, are not ashamed of dirt 
and dilapidation. In the suburbs, as in the town, the 
legacies of the past are seen in decaying memorials. 
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The Alcazar, degraded for a time to the uses of an 
artillery barrack and school of practice, is now a slowly 
crumbling mass of smoked towers, walls, and corridors, 
from which the cut-throat slaves of tyranny, and of 
evil omen wherever found, have been driven by fire. 
The dark and dismal ruin is a fit monument of deeds 
with which this fortress-palace-prison was long familiar. 
The lovers of ruins wiU find many others comparatively 
modem. WaUs, towers, and gates, perishing and of 
course to the artistic eye pictm^esque ; palaces, hermit- 
ages, convents, and churches. But nothing, perhaps, 
wiU give more gratification than the better preserved 
and elegant campanile of the church of San Esteban ; 
its five stages — exclusive of the base — of yellowish 
white stone, presenting beautiful examples of the Gothic, 
Eomanesque, Byzantine, and Composite styles. Though 
good taste would not regret the absence of the chS^te^u- 
like spire of slate above. 

By the morning Diligence from Segovia, the railway 
station of Villalba is reached in ample time for that 
day's on-coming train from Madrid for the Escorial. In 
less than half an hour after leaving Villalba the tourist 
is landed at the Escorial station, and will find there an 
omnibus to take him to the Hotel Miranda — the best in 
the village, and sufficiently extortionate. 

The Emperor Charles V seems to have divided his 
qualities between his two sons, giving to the illegitimate 
Don Juan of Austria his military prowess, and to Philip 
his religious bigotry and unscrupulous policy. Accord- 
ingly the latter, during the great battle of St. Quentin 
with the French, kept at a safe distance from the scene 
of strife^ and twelve miles off occupied himseK in mum- 
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bling prayers for the success of his Greneral the Duke of 
Savoy, and in making vows.of deeds to be done if the 
Holy Trinity should give him the victory. 

The name Escorial is derived from the scorice of iron 
mines found near the village ; and its erection doubtless 
was intended to commemorate the triumph of the 
Spanish arms in the above-mentioned battle, which took 
place on the day of the Feast of St, Lawrmice, For 
Philip II orttered this palace -monastery-mausoleum 
to be built in the form of a gridiron, the instrument of 
that Saint's martyrdom; thus clogging the genius of 
Juan Bautista de Toledo the first architect, and that of 
his successor Herrera, with a wretched condition. The 
Escorial is a parallelogram, of about three-fifths of a 
mile circuit, enclosed by a waU at the four comers of 
which are towers representing the legs of an inverted 
gridiron. Long lines of cloisters within, represent the 
bars, and intervening courts the interspaces of the 
cooking utensil; which the broilers of heretics under 
the Inquisition, Philip himself chief among them, must 
have borrowed the idea of from their Pagan prede- 
cessors. The palace, extending exteriorly from the east 
side of the wall, represents the handle. 

Few foreigners wiU endorse the Spanish opinion that 
the Escorial is the eighth wonder of the world. Built, 
as is the whole edifice, of grey granite from the neigh- 
bouring Guadarrama, it has the bare, bleak, and barren 
appearance of the Sierra itseK; and looks as if it 
had been blocked out of the mountain quarry, on the 
sloping foot of which it stands. Dark, impenetrable, 
austere, it is a type of the founder's character — a fit 
monument of the man whose impress it bears, and whose 
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memory is perpetuated by its every cold and flinty 
stone. A mantle of ice seems to faU on one who enters 
its gate, as a chill of suspicion and fear seized the 
spirit that came into the presence of him — as said by 
Cabrera, historian of Philip II — whose "dagger fol- 
lowed close upon his smile." And as we wander amid 
grass-grown and slimy cloisters, and deserted cells, 
conidors, and halls ; listening to our own echoing foot- 
falls, and to the fitful winds sweeping down from the 
Sierra and through the twelve thousand doors and win- 
dows of the building ; we are apt to fancy that we hear 
the sighs and groans of the evil genius of the place, 
whose life was one monstrous crime. 

El Templo — the church — outside and in, seems hewn 
out of solid rock. There is nothing trivial or tawdry 
about it. It is a triumph of simple, yet stern and im- 
posing Grseco-Eoman architecture, the proportions being 
immense, and aU parts in agreement of style and mate- 
rial. The form is that of a Greek cross, in one of the 
limbs of which is the high-altar, and in that opposite a 
galleried coro — over the vestibule — thus leaving the 
body of the church free from the customary obstruction 
in Spanish Cathedrals, and presenting a view but little 
less impressive than that of the Basilica of St. Peter's ; 
for over the crossing rises to the height of more than 
three himdred feet on four enormous piers, a magni- 
ficent granite dome, illuminated by the tenderest light 
of Giordano's pencil. These frescoes were not of the 
time of Philip II. True, Cambiaso was brought from 
Italy for the purpose of decorating the church. But 
the gridiron designer of the Escorial could not com- 
prehend his clouds of angels and archangels, hovering 
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abroad in commingled foreshortenings and forms of 
grace. Besides, his disregard of hierarchical rank in 
his celestial personages caused Philip, Under monkish 
instructions, to reject his compositions for those of a 
canonically determined propriety. Thus ended Cam- 
biaso*s employment. Most of the frescoes were sub- 
sequently grafted by less bigoted and exactions royalty 
on the cheerless designs of asceticism. It was Charles II 
the successor of the fourth Philip who invited Luca 
Giordano from Naples, with his dashing pencil, to do 
this and some other work which showed his rapidity of 
conception and execution. That Giordano, who said — 
" if I am idle a day my pencils get the better of me. 
I must keep them in subjection by constant practice." 
Such was the unresting speed of his brush that he 
accepted a challenge of Claudio CaeUo, a jealous rival, 
to paint in the presence of the King on a canvas fifteen 
palms high, a composition of Michael subduing Satan, 
and in thre-e hours produced the work, causing Charles 
to exclaim to CseUo — '' Look man ! there stands the best 
painter in Naples, Spain, and the world ; verily he is a 
painter for a king ! '* Sometimes in the haste and in- 
spiration of work, he .would lay his colours on with 
finger and thumb instead of brush. His view of pro- 
fessional obligation was just. He made his pictures 
tally with their prices ; " having pencils '* — as he said — 
"made of gold, silver, and wood." He had inex- 
haustible invention, and marvellous facility of execution. 
In further illustration of which it may be stated, that 
when he was employed in decorating the Escorial, two 
doctors of theology were appointed to attend him and 
answer questions to resolve his doubts touching the 
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orthodox treatment of his subjects. A courier conveyed 
each day's proceedings to the king. Some of the 
despatches are still extant. One of these, in a work 
published by authority of the Academy of St. Luke at 
Eome, is thus quoted — "Sire, your Giordano has painted 
this day about twelve figures thrice as large as life. To 
these he has added the powers and dominations, with 
the proper angels, cherubs, and seraphs, and clouds to 
support the same. The two doctors of divinity have 
not answers ready for all his questions; and their 
tongues are too slow to keep pace with the speed of his 
pencils.'' This church is unquestionably a masterpiece 
of architecture — the grand expression of a sublime con- 
ception. But in lauding it on the occasion of the cen- 
tenary celebration of the foundation of the Escorial, 
Fray Alonso de San Geronimo might reverently have 
stopped short of the declaration, that the "Almighty 
owed a debt of gratitude to Philip II for the dedication 
of so glorious a structure to the Christian worship,'* 
Bigotry and blasphemy not uncommonly go hand in 
hand. 

Beneath the high-altar of the church, in the crypt, is 
the sepulchre where lie the Spanish kings and mothers 
of kings from the time of the Emperor Charles. Begun 
by Philip IT, the fiercest of all haters of heresy, and 
intended as the resting place of his father, to whom 
alone of all the world he remained faithful, and whose 
superstitious and intolerant religionism shaped his own 
ferocious faith, it is strange that it should have been 
called by the Pagan name — Pantheon. Descending 
into it by a corridor, paved, walled, and vaulted with 
marble, it is seen of octagonal form, about forty feet in 
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height and width, encrusted with polished porphyry, 
jasper, and agate; and when lit by attendant torch- 
bearers, glowing and sparkling, as if in mockery of the 
everlasting darkness enwrapping the mute tenants of 
the sarcophagi filling the niches of this royal charnel- 
house. The palace-handle of the gridiron evokes but 
little interest by its stereotype gilding, panelling, 
tapestry, and mirrors. Gewgaw saloons and boudoirs 
have ceased to be signs of good taste, since sovereigns 
no longer enjoy their monopoly, and "shoddy" out- 
shines the showiest of them. Apartments better 
deserving the name royal, were those devoted to the 
uses of a library and museum, where were collected 
valuable old books and manuscripts, and many fine 
works of art. Happily the most precious of these were 
removed to Madrid before the fire of 1872 destroyed 
that part of the building. 

So powerful is the influence of personality, particu- 
larly when it has shaped the destinies of an empire, 
even though for evil, that whatever the wickedness 
w^ch distinguished it, one feels curious to see where it 
schemed in secret, grew weary of self-inflicted miseries, 
cheated itself with hopes of forgiveness it refused to 
fellow-beings, and finally perished of corruption realized 
in the flesL Hence, the cabinet and bedroom, with 
tiny oratory attached thereto, where Philip II spent 
most of his time the latter years of his life, are eagerly 
sought by the visitor to the Escorial. They are in 
truth the cells of an anchorite, where, in the last-named 
through a little grated window he could look upon 
the crucifix of sacrifice on the high-altar, and by prayers 
and penances seek to propitiate the favour of heaven. 
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That heaven he had through a life of three score years 
ancj ten, offended by disobedience of all its inculcations 
of justice, charity, and mercy; and by cherishing a 
pride of power, as presumptuous as it was vain, which 
hesitated not to boast that " from that barren spot he 
ruled the world by a paper two inches square/' 

The hired historians of his day, and ecclesiastical 
eulogists since, have painted Philip II as a great 
king, and a great statesman — ^the highest type of the 
Spanish character, and of Spanish royalty. Judged by 
the results of his rule, how stands the case? His 
father Charles V bequeathed him the largest, richest, 
most prosperous and powerful monarchy of Europe; 
whose renown in arms and discovery reached to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, and whose flag was 
familiar with all the seas thereof. When Philip ceased 
to reign, how left he the inheritance ? Spain had lost 
half of the Low Countries. Most of her great enter- 
prizes had failed. True she had captured Tunis, but 
was compelled to relinquish her hold on it the next 
year. As to the naval victory of Lepanto, aided by her 
allies of Eome and Venice, it proved barren of results — 
the Turks remained masters of their own destiny. 
Philip's league in behalf of his daughter's claim to the 
French throne failed — Henry IV triumphed. And his 
" Invincible Armada" destined for the conquest of Eng- 
land, was beaten and sunken ; while Drake and Essex 
sacked Spain's chief sea-port and threw a panic over 
her whole coast, shaking the kingdom to its centre, and 
striking down its preponderating influence for ever. 
Thus, with surpassing power and prestige, unconquered 
armies imder the lead of able, experienced, and re- 
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nowned generals, a fleet the most formidable in number 
of ships and equipment known to naval warfare, and 
with the New World pouring its untold wealth into the 
Spanish treasury, Philip II after forty years of absolute 
rule, left his coxmtry in a state of inceptive decay which 
has never since been checked, but has gone on to a 
condition of dissolution, from which the hand of popular 
revolution alone, however desperate the resort may be 
deemed by the advocates of dynastic degeneracy and its 
" divine right " of government, affords a chance of salva- 
tion. He had neitiier the mind, nor heart, of a great 
statesman. Neither the diplomatic policy, and cool, 
calculating foresight, and mature judgment of his great- 
grandfather Ferdinand; nor the genius and brilliant 
qualities, the prompt and self-relying decision, the bold- 
ness and dashing achievements sometimes illustrated by 
generous impulses, of his father Charles V. He was 
narrow-minded, slow, suspicious, cautious even to ex- 
tremest cruelty — ^for blood alone could restore his sense 
of safety when distrust took possession of his soul — 
obstinate, secret and stealthy, jealous, vengeful, and 
unrelenting in the pursuit of his victim. Can such an 
one be rightly thought a great monarch ? 

As to accepting Philip II as the type of the Spanish 
character, to do so would be to calumniate a whole 
people. True, he had the pride, and the perfidy, which 
have distinguished most of those, whose rank and 
station, and therefore ofl&cial relation to other nations, 
under royal patronage, have caused them to be regarded 
as the representatives of Spanish want of virtue and 
honour. But he had not the manliness, courage, kindly 
tendencies, gallant spirit, and honest nature of the un- 
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trading and untitled part of the nation — ^the productive 
classes of the rural districts. And certainly no man 
contributed so far to pervert the moral sense of Spain, 
and to strengthen her red-handed religionism, as did 
this most ferocious of all fanatics. There may have 
been more impetuous tyrants ; but none more heartless, 
implacable, and sanguinary. In private as in public 
life, in the domestic apartment as in the council- 
chamber, he loved and trusted none, watched and 
deceived all ; finding in suspicion the proof of crime or 
the intention of it, and in death its punishment and his 
own safety. 

One cannot look at tiie small window of the oratory at 
which he is said to have knelt daily for hours gazing on 
the crucifix of the altar through penitential tears, with- 
out thinking how dim indeed must have been his hope 
of that mercy by him so sternly refused to others. For 
there must have risen before him terrible apparitions of 
conscience, bred of remembrances of the past. Eemem- 
brances of the sacrifice of human victims in the great 
square of Valladolid, to honour his coming from Flanders 
to take possession of the Spanish sceptre, at which he 
assisted ; and when, to an appeal of the martyr De Seso, 
he replied — '' If it were my own son I would fetch the 
wood to bum him were he such a wretch as thou art." 
Eemembrances of that other auto de f6 at Toledo to 
celebrate his third marriage, at which the roasting of 
Protestants heightened his nuptial joy. Remembrances 
of his murders by poison or the dagger. And the 
remembrance, of the killing of his own son Carlos by 
the slow torture of imprisonment in solitude, without 
one sympathizing word to melt his maddened spirit 
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into conformity with the hopelessness of his living 
death. 

The memories, desertion, and decay of the Escorial, 
are depressing. It is a relief to stroll through the 
terraced gardens of the palace. And yet the scene 
beyond is so bleak and barren of good, so significant of 
uncompromising sternness, like his who cherished its 
lessons of desolation, that the tourist is glad to escape 
from it by taking the first on-coming train for Avila 
— time, three hours. The Guadarrama buttressed with 
granite, and plains and valleys strewn with boulders, 
bound the road; the cuttings, fillings, tunnels, and 
embankments of rock, showing great skill, and a vast 
outlay of French capital 

The Fonda del Dos de Mayo — ^kept by the ubiquitous 
John Smith — ^is the only hotel in Avila. The Sierra de 
Avila lifts its long snow-crest seventeen or eighteen 
miles southward of the town, and is the source of the 
clear trout-stream which waters and gives fertility to 
the wide intervening plain. Before, the making of the 
railway Avila was rarely visited by foreigners ; and yet 
it was well worth the trouble of getting to it ; for as a 
city of the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, 
it seems as if it had been buried, and disinterred 
unharmed. Time has dealt tenderly with it, and 
Progress has not thought it worth while to meddle with 
its inclination to be let alone. A high wall pierced by 
ten gateways, and flanked by eighty-six Moorish towers, 
embraces the town in a perfectly preserved circuit of 
defence. Nowhere is seen so admirable an example of 
fortification of that time. The features of a feudal and 
warlike place present themselves throughout. Built of 
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dark granite it looks sombre and resisting. The houses 
are as fortresses, with heavily grated windows; and 
many of them have strong gates, and angles bearing 
turrets and sculptured escutcheons. The Cathedral, 
austere in its aspect, half Sanctuary, half Alcazar, is 
crested with pinnacles, and the semicircular tribune of 
the building — as if a huge tower of the city wall — ^has 
double-banked battlements and machicolations. And 
convents and monasteries, though mostly tenantless, 
still stand in and around the town, walled and barred 
like isolated feudal strongholds. 

The Cathedral, though not remarkable for harmony 
of plan, and consistency of details, yet impresses favour- 
ably the uncritical. Sombre its interior is from the 
dark granite walls, pillars, arches, and floor ; but much 
of the sculpture — especially in wood — is remarkably 
fine, and serves to relieve somewhat ponderous sur- 
roundings. From the archiepiscopal throne the view of 
the coro, crossing, gilt metal rejas, altar retablo in the 
tribune, the walls, pillars, pilasters, Norman-gothic 
arches, and the ribbed vaulting of varied marbles — 
grey, salmon, and white — is very impressive. The 
north door, seen from the outside, is a superb example 
of sculpture in marble. It is saddening to see how its 
statuary, canopies, mouldings, and colonettes, have been 
mutilated by a rafl&anly resentment of ecclesiastical 
arrogance and oppression. 

A like sign of vandalism, coming of the ignorance 
meted out to the masses, is seen in the damage done to 
the splendid west-portal of the church of San Vicente — 
situated outside of the walls, north of the Cathedral. 
Though the snake-story of San Vicente's martyred 
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body having been guarded by the woman-tempter of 
Eden, under a rock still seen in the crypt of the church, 
and the hole wherein the hands of false swearers were 
bitten off — as in the old Eoman Bocca de la Verita — 
may not lead one to visit that most sanctified of Sanc- 
tuaries, the portal above referred to, should, if there be 
any in-dwelling reverence of high-art. Between two 
buttressed and sunken-paneUed towers, is a high- 
vaulted porch, at the back of which is deeply set 
the principal doorway of the church. The outward 
opening and the sides of the porch are spanned by 
pointed arches, borne on exquisitely delicate shafts; 
and the vault-groining is carried also on slender, but 
shorter piUarets. Surpassing as is the simplicity, 
solidity, and grace of the whole, its chief charm, per- 
haps, is in the marvellous richness of the doorway. 
This is made double by a central pier, before which on 
a short twisted pillar stands a statue. Eound arches 
are sprung above profusely sculptured sacred stories in 
the tympana, over the divided doorway; and the whole 
is enclosed by a larger round arch of prodigious luxu- 
riance of ornamentation, in intermingling foliage, vines, 
birds, and beasts. The supporting jambs of the latter, 
in corresponding perspective, being formed of richly 
capped shafts against which stand statues of saints, 
classically draped and in dignified attitudes, on columned 
pedestals. AflSuent and chaste conception, and a re- 
sponsive and elegant execution, have gone hand in hand 
— like wedded genius — ^producing here a piece of archi- 
tectural art in the twelfth century, shaming the work 
and the workmen of the nineteenth. One merit, how- 
ever, may be claimed for the latter, at least in other 
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lands. If it could make such a marvel, it would not 
mar it. But then the people of Spain should be par- 
doned in view of the inevitable law of retribution. The 
bigotry, superstition, and fanaticism, the abandonment 
of reason and right, and the ignorance of responsibility 
to one only Euler Who is no respecter of persons, in 
which they have been bred, must produce their legiti- 
mate result of punishment of false teachers, and the too 
probable destruction of aU mementos of their being. 
The veil of darkness will be removed, even if it be by 
the hand of violence, before light can be let in. Lessons 
of duty, as weU as those of beauty, may be learned 
from the perishing portal of San Vicente. 

The little chapel of San Segundo — outside the city 
waU — ^is worth a caU, to see the tomb of a Bishop 
of Avila of that name, who is credited with prowess in 
having thrown "a malignant and a turbaned Turk" 
from a neighbouring tower. 

The church of Nuestra Serafica Madre Santa Teresa 
de Jesus, which was erected over the birth-place of the 
patroness of Spain — ^by decree of Philip III, confirmed 
by Act of Cortes, next in rank to Santiago — ^will not be 
passed by the admirers of that saint. A Carmelite 
convent adjoins the church, and is said at Avila to be 
that in which Teresa's father placed her, with orders of 
strict seclusion, because of her romantic tendencies, and 
love of wordly vanities, £is a girl of sixteen years. This, 
long failed to subdue her cheerful hopes of life, and the 
fervour of her temperament. But finally the latter, 
under the seductive influences of those around her, 
was directed into other channels of aspiration ; and at 
twenty years of age she took the vows that divorced her 
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from the buoyant promises of the past. From her qwh 
admissions, many struggles ensued ere her heart became 
altogether reconciled to what, after a dispassionate view 
of attendant incidents, we are compelled to think was a 
constrained fate. At length, as with most ardent and 
enthusiastic natures, a reaction ensued; and another 
purpose once formed, she sought with native energy to 
give it reality. Happily, of far greater importance than 
the indulgence of her sometimes distempered .fancy, 
she had perceived disorders pervading conventual life 
opposed to her higher appreciation of its obligations ; 
and she placed before herself the duty of seeking to 
give purer incentive, and more seK-denying direction to 
the efforts of the Order of which she had become a 
member. Of course she met with the opposition and 
persecution realized by aU reformers. But her fervid 
faith, and resolute will and perseverance, at last 
triumphed ; and after dedicating the new monastery of 
St. Joseph on reformed principles, at Avila, she lived to 
found seventeen others for womeu, and fifteen for men, 
under like obligations, in other parts of Spain. What- 
ever may be thought in the abstract of these prisons of 
privilege, in a world where progress and change are 
prerogatives of man, it may at least be reasonably 
thought, that if others similarly situated with Santa 
Teresa had been like-minded, and had directed their 
efforts to corresponding benevolent and virtuous ends, 
Spanish monasteries woidd longer have escaped the 
doom, destined sooner or later, to overtake all Institu- 
tions everywhere, whether ecclesiastical or political, 
having in view partial and selfish objects. 

Upon the suppression of convents, that of Semto 
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Tomds, outside the walls, became a ruin — ^its cloisters 
and even the church being often used for housing*pass- 
ing droves and herds. Some years since, the Bishop of 
Avila bought it of the gove^mment, and thus, as his 
private property, it has been somewhat repaired, and 
devoted to the uses of a seminary. Ferdinand and 
Isabella were its founders late in the fifteenth century. 
And the pay of each builder engaged on the work — 
half a real, about two and a half cents, daily — tell of 
the " agony and bloody sweat " for bare bread, which 
the power and privilege of Sovereigns could compel 
from subjects. The upper arcade and adjacent apart- 
ments of one of the two cloister-courts, were reserved 
for the use of those monarchs when they here went 
into religious retreat, as they often did after the death 
of their only son. Prince Juan. He was buried in the 
church of this convent, and the white marble tomb 
which marks the spot, though shamefully mutilated, is 
stin 83 much a monument of the exquisitely tender and 
beautiful sculpture of the past, as of him whose re- 
puted virtues, had he lived, might have given a nobler 
destiny to his country. For Spain would then have 
cherished her own resources, and her own inherent 
national policy, and not have been made tributary to 
Austrian ambition of imperial rule. Apart from the 
interest of this sepulchral monument, and another in 
one of the side chapels to two domestic attendants on 
the Prince's childhood, there are features of this church 
altogether unique, and exceedingly attractive to the 
ecclesiologist. At each end of the nave is a gaUery. 
That to the west fitted up with canopied stalls, richly 
carved in scriptural and historical story. That to the 
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east devoted to the ajtar, and to the services of its im- 
mediate ministers. Both are thus lifted above the 
sombre grey stone floor, covered with epitaphs of monks. 
Among those who sleep beneath, if judgment has not 
already in his case anticipated its damnation, is Torque- 
mada ; that most savage of aU Inquisitors, Satan's high- 
priest, who sought to make of Spain a realm of fire. 
Across this dreary depth, worshippers in the gaUeried 
coro responded to the services of the altar beyond, im- 
mediately before and beneath which is the tomb of the 
young Prince Juan. And doubtless, when, as they 
often did, Ferdinand and Isabella came here to seek 
the comfort of formulary piety, and from their seats, 
still preserved in the coro, looked at- the sepulchre of 
their son, and then above at the symbol of their faith, 
they failed not to find what their hearts yearned for — 
the consolation of hope in a promised re-union. Thus, 
poor self-deluded man makes a golden calf, and falls 
down and worships it. Fashions a God of mercy for 
himself, of vengeance for others. It was in the rrign 
of these Sovereigns, and in Isabella's hereditary king- 
dom of Castile, by her own petition to Pope Sixtus IV, 
that the bloody altar of the Inquisition was erected, 
whose sole service was the sacrifice of human victims 
for conscience-saka Historians, regarding only Isabella's 
private virtues, or influenced by partial and generous 
impulses, have sought in too many instances to veil the 
blemishes of public acts, for which, she, more than all 
others, was responsible. Thus have they thrown on 
her spiritual advisers, alone, the sin of lighting up the 
flames of persecution intended, as was claimed, to purify 
Spain of aU forms of heresy against Eome ; and also 
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that of inculcating the hateful precept, that zeal therein 
for the purging of the faith would atone for aU crime. 
It is not proposed to absolve these from a charge of 
participating in this wickedness. But it is neither 
right in view of truth, nor politic in cbnsideration of 
its bearing on the good of mankind, to shift the con- 
demnation of wickedness from those in authority, 
because they are women. It is said by the eulogists 
of Isabella, that she was peculiarily fitted by intel- 
lectual gifts, moral excellencies, and uncommon force 
of character, for the exalted position she occupied. 
Independent exercise of her own judgment and incliua- 
tions, and resoluteness in maintaining their decisions, 
frequently illustrated her life. By no acts were they 
more strikingly shown than by her prompt and firm 
refusal, even in girlhood, to contest her brother's right to 
the crown of Castile, when powerful nobles sought her 
consent to proclaim her the Sovereign ; by her resistance 
of the king her brother's attempted coercion of her 
marriage with Alfonso of Portugal ; by her rejection of 
presumptive royalty in France, and union with Ferdi- 
nand of Aragon against the royal will ; and still later 
by her patronage of Columbus contrary to the decision 
of her husband, and of an ecclesiastical council under 
the presidency of Tsdavera an eminent prelate of the 
church, and at that time confessor of the queen, who 
considered his proposal visionary, and the hypothesis 
on which it rested, unorthodox. The attempt, then, to 
screen her, and throw upon others the iniquity of this 
awful crime against humanity, is against truth and 
justice. And the assertion put forth in its support, 
that her ghostly counsellors, to whose sagacity and 
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sanctity she deferred, trained her heart in intolerance 
and fanaticism, and directed these to evil ends, is 
scarcely admissible in the face of her weU known will 
and independence of action; and if accepted, would 
open the door to a like excuse for those who are said to 
have misguided her, and who are equally entitled to 
exculpation on the same ground of impressibility in 
earlier years to vicious influences. Certain it is, that 
Isabella did not put forth her will and power in the 
interests of the practical love and charity, which are 
the essence of the religion she professed. But, on the 
contrary, as has been said, solicited the Papal decree 
which inaugurated a persecution of fire in her own 
dominions, and saw placed at the head of the tribxmal 
which adjudged it her own confessor, Torquemada; 
whose fierce fanaticism and savagery, she could not, 
in view of their confidential relation, have failed to 
know. There is no pleasure in contemplating the con- 
clusion of impartial history in the summing up of 
consequences of this lamentable error of Isabella's life. 
However kindly its disposition toward her memory in 
view of many domestic and public virtues, she must 
be held responsible for a full share of the calamities 
coming of the Inquisition. The deaths by fire, and the 
deaths by imprisonment and heart desolation, during the 
eighteen years of her reign, in which Torquemada was the 
ruling demon of the " Holy Office." When, according 
to Uorente, no less than 10,220 human beings were hurrU 
alive, and 6,860 in effigy — having escaped or being 
already dead: and 97,321 were ''reconciled" by various 
other punishments, including the merciful penance of 
confiscation of all property, and imprisonment for l^e. 
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Avila is the starting point on thi^ route for Sala- 
manca. The sights of that once renowned seat of learn- 
ing, will not repay the tourist for taking the dreary 
drive of sixty-two miles by Diligence to reach them ; to 
which must be added forty-eight miles more of similar 
discomfort to regain the northern railway at Medina del 
Campo. The University at Salamanca is a wreck in 
every sense. And the only other thing worth mention 
— the Cathedral — will excite but little interest after 
seeing the more imposing one of Segovia ; which was 
built by the same architect, at a later period, with 
equsl richness of details, but on a grander scale, and 
with the immense advantage of a curved instead of a 
square tribime, or east end. 
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CHAPTEE XXXVL 

Medina del Campo — its Castle. Valladolid — 
Museum— Wood Soulpture — Spain's monument to 
Columbus. Burgos — The Cid — Cathedral— Car- 

TUJA DE MiRAFLORES — ITS ChURCH. EoUTE TO SaN 

Sebastian and Irun. Ignatius de Loyola's 

BIRTH-PLACE. EoUTE VLA. PaLENCLA. TO LeON AND 

Santander. Wayside Scenery. Parting Note. 

From Avila by railway direct to Medina del Campo, 
the distance is fifty-three and a-half miles. For the 
greater part of the way the road-side scene is of fallow- 
land, vineyards, fields of scanty grain, and occasional 
stumpy olives and pines. Fenceless, and almost house- 
less, and a husbandman being rarely seen, there is a 
painfully deserted look on aU sides, unaccountable in 
view of the facts that no Carlists are hereabouts ; 
though the Conscriptionist is, and he may be equally 
repugnant as Carlists to the peaceably inclined peasant. 
Around Medina del Campo the spread of grain is 
thicker. Indeed it looks as if this may be one of the 
chief wheat-growing districts. 

Although three hundred years ago a city of con- 
siderable importance, and frequently the residence of 
the Court, there is nothing now to tempt the tourist to 
stop here. Yet as he approaches the station, he will 
look with an interest growing out of historical events 
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at the ruined Oastle on an elevation, near to, and on the 
right of thie road. This Castle '' de la Mota " was 
built in 1440, evidently on the site of one of earlier 
date. For near its walls, there are still seen masses 
of old concrete, crumbling and confused, while the 
remains of the later work are simple, manifestly 
modem, and of intelligible uses, executed in brick, and 
incorporating very small portions of the concrete walls 
of the former structure. It is irregularly square, with 
formidable round towers rising at the angles from the 
sloping base of the walls, and overlooking a deep moat. 
Square towers surmount different parts of the Castle 
within the battlemented walls, and a lofty keep rises 
imposingly above alL It was in this fortress-residence 
of Spanish royalty, that the Infanta Juana, second 
daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, and mother of 
Charles V, manifested the first symptoms of that 
eccentricity of conduct, which afterwards became con- 
firmed in irremediable melancholy. And here it was 
also, that Isabella subsequently died from an illness 
which became aggravated by that daughter's unhappy 
differences with her husband Philip of Flanders. Be- 
yond Medina as far as the river Duero, a wide agricul- 
tural plain is spread out, where wayside peetsantry, to 
their measured movements of labour chant mournfully ; 
and shaking most nasally, in priestly fashion, on the 
last bar. From the Duero a vast forest of scrubby 
pines, with occasional patches of scanty grain and vines, 
stretches nearly to Vcdladolid — twenty-eight miles 
from Medina del Campo. 

Either the Fonda de Paris, or the Fonda del Siglo de 
Oro, will be found sufficiently comfortable for the tourist 
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during his brief stay in this old capital of Castile, and 
for a time of united Spain. The Plaza Mayor — ^the 
place of avioa de fi and buU fights formerly, and of 
promenading in full feather and with dust-sweeping 
skirts at present — ^is near the Fonda de Paris, and is a 
central starting point for sight-seers. Though historical 
associations cluster about VaUadolid, there are but few 
material memorials of these remaining. As to church 
architecture it is without special interest for an amateur. 
Three or four hours will suf&ce to gratify mere curiosity 
as to it, and this time may be divided between the huge, 
heavy, almost hideous, and unfinished pseudo-classic 
Cathedral, the less pretentious and purely Gothic Santa 
Maria T Antigua, and the florid fronted San Pablo. The 
convent of San Gregorio behind the last-named church 
is a ruin; except that part now used as a military 
barrack — ^the facade of which is remarkable for its 
highly decorated gateway and pinnacled parapet The 
University is a sombre renaissance building, where the 
Sciences seem as sUent as their statues which guard the 
entrance against intrusion. The Musmm a short dis- 
tance beyond, occupies the old college of Semta Oruz, 
and incloses a central court surrounded by cloisters, 
above which are open arcades — ^the rooms being entered 
from these. The paintings in the Museum are not of 
high class ; but the?« is much of wood sculpture here 
deserving close examination, tmd thought by most con- 
noisseurs to possess great merit. Though on this head 
an extraordinary difference of opinion exists between 
such art-critics as Mr. Ford and Mr. Street Perhaps 
in no one spot in Spain is so good an opportunity 
afforded to judge of the execution and effect of wood 
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sculpture as here. Valladolid for a time seems to have 
been a city of religious houses ; some of them of great 
wealth, and all disposed to the extent of their means, 
to gratify a passion for such embellishments. Eevolu- 
tion, in suppressing these houses, left their works of art 
to the hazards of neglect, or of personal speculation. 
But public appreciation of art in some places, in others 
pride of native genius the producer of that art, led 
municipalities to provide places for the preservation of 
their works. Hence the Museum of VaUadolid has been 
made a treasury of the sculptures, not only of the native 
Castilians Juni and Berruguete, but also for those of 
other Spanish masters whose works found their way 
into monasteries and convents, in and near this city. 
Many of these are painted sculpture — ^holding a middle 
place between the arts of painting and sculpture, in its 
strict and unassociated sense. Whether it is a relic of 
heathenism, or was introduced by the Spanish Christian 
Church for the more effective moving of its worshippers, 
cannot be positively determined. The resemblance of 
the ceremonies and superstitions of ancient and modem 
times, those carried by Phoenician and Carthagenian 
commerce and old Koman conquest into the Peninsula, 
and those of modem Papal Kome shaped by lingering 
Paganism, is indisputable. And thus in Spain, image- 
worship was perpetuated and strengthene<l, making the 
manufacture of effigies a business, alike profitable and 
deemed deserving of all honour by those high in eccle- 
siastical authority. The influence of this on the pro- 
gress of that art may be readily conceived. Wood — 
such as walnut, cedar, lime, pine, and alerce — ^was the 
chief, though not exclusive material used. Effigies of 
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persons and drapery, were coloured in imitation of 
reality ; and not only became the habitants of chapels 
and shrines, even the holiest of holies, but decked with 
diadem and gems, and attended by chanting priests and 
a military guard, they were, and still are in most places, 
borne by brotherhoods in religious processions on occa- 
sions of high festival, bowed to by all, and worshipped 
on bended knees by many. The tints and tones of 
these were studied as closely, and applied as delicately 
and skilfully, as in colouring on canvas. But when 
figures were intended to be robed in real drapery — ^as is 
common with the Madonna — the head, hands, and feet 
of the figure, alone were highly finished. Yet, however 
effective this style of art in impressing the vulgar, it is 
a deviation from pure taste. According to the rules of 
a high/intrinsic, and graceful art, the sculptor should 
deal with form alone, and breathe life into colourless 
marble. The painter with colour, starting being and 
expression by line, tint, tone, and shade from surface, and 
imfolding relative distance by relative light. The one 
cannot invade the province of the other without self- 
disparagement ; and, as in this case of painted wood, 
seeking to excite a popular delusion at the cost of a 
pure and elevated art-taste. Nevertheless it is recom- 
mended not to pass without particular examination the 
wood-sculptures — ^painted as well as unpainted— now 
collected in the Valladolid Museum. None of equal 
claims to merit are to be found elsewhere. Eeally 
artistic painted wood-sculpture may be considered a 
specialty of Spain of the past ; and the skill with which 
it was executed can be realized only in the few works 
which remain of Vigarny, Jimi, Hernandez, Montanes, 
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Villabrilla, Berruguete, and Eoldan. In the Museum 
building is also a weU-arranged library of about 15,000 
volumes, and many valuable manuscripts. 

StroUing through streets presenting many pictures of 
odd-looking persons and things, the time passes plea- 
santly and fleetly. And one may chance to stumble on 
the humble house to which Columbus came to die — 
impoverished and heart-broken by the injustice of the 
Sovereign he had served. It is a low, stucco-front 
building in the Calle de Colon — No. 7 ; inscribed 
"Aqui murio Colon" — here died Colon; — and having 
upon it a common plaster medallion-relievo of the great 
discoverer, with a draped globe and chart on one side, 
and an anchor, sprigs of laurel, and horn of gold and 
pearls, on the other. Over two doors are these words — 
" Leche de Vacas y de Burras" — Milk of Cows and 
Asses. The lower story being used as a stable for these 
animals, and the upper occupied by those who keep 
them. Such is Spain's monument to her benefactor ! 
Sic transit 

The distance from VaUadolid to Burgos is seventy- 
nine miles by raiL Time from city to city four hours. 
The land beyond the immediate line of the road is 
broken by bald hills on both sides. And as Burgos is 
among the highest points on the northern line, the cold 
at times is extreme. Even on the 11th May we had 
snow. Housed at the Fonda del Norte (mean and 
extortionate), or at the Fonda Eafaela (mean and 
moderate), the tourist turns out to see the wonders, as 
he expects, of this city famous in early Spanish annals 
as the first capital of Castile, when Spaniards broke 
from their fastnesses of the Asturias to recover posses 
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sions long held by the Moors. But the monuments of 
its olden times are gone. A simple pillar on the hill- 
side west of the Cathedral, marks — ^as is said on it — the 
site where stood the hotise in which was bom, A.D. 1026, 
the Cid Campeador, the greatest of the heroes of Spanish 
romance ; for poetic legends have had more to do than 
reliable chronicles with shaping and sounding his ex- 
ploits. Nearly as many Cids have appeared in tradi- 
tional annals as there have been minds engaged in the 
work of pleasing the national fancy for having a devil- 
me-care adventurer, engaged merely in predatory war, 
transformed into a hero of faith and fatherland. The 
old oaken chest, fast crumbling into dust in one of the 
Cathedral sacristias, and said to have been that with 
which the Cid cheated the rich Jews, tells its own tale 
of plunder and dishonesty. The Cid wanted money — 
so goes the story — ^he filled the chest nearly with sand, 
strewed the top with jewelry of gold and precious stones, 
miscalled spoils of war instead of theft, so as to conceal 
what was beneath, and deposited the whole by weight 
in pledge of repayment of the loan. Tradition rather 
boastfully implies that he over-reached the money- 
lenders at the end as at the beginning of the transac- 
tion. But then they were " only Jews,'' and according 
to the notions of the times, fit for nothing else but foul 
play and fueL 

Crowning the hill above *he memorial pillar, is the 
fortress which resisted all Wellington's attempts by 
siege and assault to take it from the French. Many 
strange and startling stories are told of its early history, 
dating back to the ninth century. But it is so jealously 
guarded that few can spare time, and command the 
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influence, to get admission within its walls. The view 
from this fortress- hiU is the finest to be had of the city 
and its surroundings. Indeed the massive proportions 
of the Cathedral, and its outspread grandeur of pinnacles, 
cupolas, lanterns, and steeples, cannot be appreciated 
except from , some such overlooking height. And the 
beauties of the Arlanzon river, valley, and distant hills, 
will be unknown to the tourist who fails to climb this 
look-out. A stroU through the city enables one to 
realize the fact that 25,000 people may live without 
work. At least it seems so. Idleness is the prevailing 
characteristic, except with the beggars, who indus- 
triously pursue you even into the first class waiting- 
rooms at the railway station. They are in the majority 
and dare not be resisted in their persecution of you for 
bread. In this ramble, the bartizan-turreted gateway of 
Sa. Maria, and the questionable bones of the Cid at the 
Ayuntamiento, having been looked at, the Cathedral 
wiU of course claim attention. We shall not describe 
it; enough has already been said of the particular features 
of Spanish ecclesiological art But it may be briefly 
said, that being built on the slope of a hill the pleasing 
effect of harmonious relation of parts is to some extent 
l(Jst. So marked is this diversity in regard to two of its 
portals, that, while that of the south transept is reached 
from vnthout by an ascending flight of many steps from 
the street, that of the north transept is on a level with 
the street on that side, and requires a descending flight 
of fifteen or sixteen steps within^ to give access to the 
floor of the church. The critical eye will detect many 
inconsistencies of style, resulting perhaps from the 
many minds and varied tastes engaged through a long 
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period in shaping and finishing the great whole. Never- 
theless its merits according to popidar report, may not be 
thought overrated, if, not scrutinising these too closely, 
we give ourselves up to the examination of its numerous 
original details separately, both of plan and enrichment, 
resulting from competitive genius. White stone, sub- 
dued in tone by time, is the material of the whole 
interior. The coro carving by Berruguete is splendid. 
And the sculpture generally of church, most of the 
ohapek, and sacristias, is of rare excellence. That of 
the cloisters and some of their surrounding offices, is an 
unfolding of exquisite art. Nor are paintings wanting 
to distinguish this magnificent Sanctuary. Works of 
several masters are among its treasures — such as a de- 
position from the Cross by Eibera, in the Capilla de 
Santo Christo ; a Magdalen, in the sacristia of the con- 
stable's chapel by Leonardo da Vinci; and a crucifixion 
by El Greco, in the old sala capitular, entered from the 
court of the cloisters. It is El Greco's greatest work ; 
and perhaps is entitled to take rank next to Guido 
Eeni's unrivalled rendering of that subject in the church 
of San Lorenzo at Eome. The longer one lingers over 
the affluent details of the Burgos Cathedral the greater 
will be his gratification. 

Crossing the river and descending its bank opposite 
the town, the ruins of the former celebrated convent 
and church of Las Huelgas wiU be passed. About two 
miles further, on the top of an ascent to the right, will 
be seen the Cartuja de Miraflores. It may be sup- 
posed, that as the resting place of her pai^nts and 
brother. Queen Isabella — ^la Catolica — did not fail to 
distinguish it by signal marks of her favour ; and these 
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were long an assurance to it of munificent patronage. 
But causes already referred to brought it, in common 
with like institutions, under public condemnation. Its 
power and privileges ceased, and the brotherhood no 
longer perpetuated by accessions of new members, has 
dwindled to three decrepit drones, who live upon the 
charity of visitors. Patches of green moss, weeds, and 
brambles, have taken possession of cloister patios and 
arcades ; and deserted, damp, pestiferous cells, heighten 
the picture of dreariness and desolation. The convent 
and church now belong to the archbishop by right of 
purchase. The adjacent lands have passed into the 
possession of neighbouring proprietors. The church 
has three divisions — an outer for the people, a middle 
for lay-brothers, and an inner for the sacerdotal monks. 
In the last named are the objects of most interest, 
although much of the carving in the middle division by 
Berruguete possesses uncommon merit. The worms, 
unhappily, have begun to work its destruction, no 
means being adopted to prevent it The stalls in the 
sacerdotal part aire by Sanchez. And the Eetablo of 
the high-altar is an elaborate and magnificent composi- 
tion by Gil de Siloe. Its heavy gilding is from the 
second remittance of gold by Columbus from America. 
Eemembering the means by which the precious metal 
was taken from the confiding natives, does it not seem 
strange that it should have been deemed an offering' 
acceptable to a just and merciful God ? Above the 
Tabernacle of the altar, and an Aflsumption of the 
Virgin, is a circle of clustered angels surrounding a 
crucifix surmounted by the symbolical pelican bleeding 
its own breast Although greatly injured by French 
VOL. n, 2 D ^ 
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invaders, the alabaster tomb of King Juan II and his 
Queen, is still an example of superbly wrought sculp- 
ture by Gil de Siloe; unsurpassed probably by any 
similar work, unless by the sepulchral monument of 
their son Alfonso — also by SUoe — ^in an ogee recess 
near by. This is a mass of gothic details ; canopies, 
angels, children, priests, warriors, animals, birds, shields, 
laanches, vines, fruits, and foliage, twining and inter- 
twining in marvellous intricacy and richness, forming 
an apparent animated lacework around a kneeling 
effigy of the young Prince. In the CapiUa de San 
Bruno is a wood carving of that Saint by Manuel 
Pareyda, a Portuguese. It is really a masterpiece of 
this style of art. And we are led to think by a neigh- 
bouring inscription, that it was this statue which gave 
origin to the saying — " It would speak, if the rules of 
the order did not forbid it : " although the same is re- 
ported of a similar work in marble in the church of 
Santa Maria degli Angeli at Eome. Other churches in 
Burgos — as San Esteban, San Nicolas, and San Gil — 
may interest the ecclesiological student, but have no 
special attractions for others. 

The direct route from Burgos to Irun, the gateway 
out of Spain on the Bidassoa river, is via Miranda del 
Ebro, Vitoria, Alsasua, and San Sebastian ; the distance 
being 151 J miles, and the running time nine hours. 
As once passed over by us, hills were found at times 
encroaching on the line of the road, the land was tree- 
less with little more than patches of cultivation, a 
spread of grain only occasionally appearing soon to be 
followed by rock spurs. Such was the wayside scene for 
about fifty miles, even to Miranda del Elm), where the 
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railways from Zaragoza and Bilbao fall into the main 
line. Thence on to Vitorist and beyond, the landscape 
is improved, though not much beautified by spots of 
scrubby timber — forlorn looking trunks trying to 
sprout a crop of twigs, the firewood of this region. 
With such fuel, cheerless indeed must be winter here^ 
abouts. Then follow, to the right and left, hiUs 
covered with bush thickets. Further still, north of 
Alsasua where the Pamplona branch joins, outlying 
spurs of the Biscayan Pyrenees border the *road with 
rolling slopes and pretty valleys, rock walls and snow- 
crowned crests, all the way to Zumarraga in the midst 
of this mountainous district. A mile beyond the 
village — easily reached by omnibus or carriage from 
the station — ^is the Santa Casa Loyola, A public-house, 
adjoining the conventual monument to his memory, 
furnishes accommodations to those who wish to see the 
spot where was bom the founder of the Order of 
Jesuits. That community, which has chosen to grapple 
with Principalities and Powei^ for the control of the 
human mind, and the determining of human interests ; 
and with the right of the human conscience to direct 
the immortal destinies of the soul. A few hours may 
be weU spent here under the inspirations of surround- 
ing nature, in meditating on the war now being waged 
between State and Church in those coimtries where 
Christ is falsified, by professed followers insisting that 
his hingdom IS of this world. And ere rendering 
judgment upon the issues involved, let the question be 
pondered, what has Jesuitism done for Spain, its birth- 
place, cradle, and — until recently — its undisputed 
possession ? light too may be thrown upon it by the 
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atrocities now being committed here, and hereabouts 
throughout the Basque Provinces, in the interests of 
Don Carlos the Pretender to the Spanish throne, and 
the pledged patron of ecclesiastical supremacy. From 
Zumarraga to San Sebastian the road runs through a 
fertile and lovely series of vaUeys in mountain settings. 
Though celebrated for sieges and sear-bathing, San 
Sebastian is too near France to retain Spanish features 
sufl&ciently interesting to turn aside the tourist im- 
patient to reach the frontier town Iran — ^but twelve 
miles further. 

But the San Sebastiem route is not available when 
waylaying and way-destroying Carlists are about ; and 
at such times the branch to Bilbao is apt to be alike 
unsafe. The railway jfrom Venta de Bancs — 12f miles 
north of Valladolid — to Santander must then be taken 
by those wishing to quit Spain by a north-west outlet. 
This was our necessity when last we left that country. 
An opportunity was thus afforded to look at Palencia, 
of which nothing remains worth describing since it 
yielded its old university distinction to Salamanca. Its 
much praised Cathedral is so far inferior to that at 
Leon in aU the elements of grace and grandeur, that it 
is far better to run on and see that exquisite work of 
art without loss of time. Leon, the capital of the old 
kingdom of that name, is but seventy-five miles beyond 
Palencia by a branch railway westward. The distance 
can be made there and back between daylight and 
sunset, with two hours to spare to see the Pantheon at 
the Church of San Isidore (where lie the deceased 
sovereigns of Leon) and the Cathedral, now being 
restored ; which, in the estimation of some persons, is 
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the finest model of church architecture in Spain. 
Neither Fonda nor food will be found in Leon fit for 
a representative of civilization. Despatch business 
and escape from evils to come, is the sole rule of 
safety. 

A well cultivated plain stretches nearly all the way 
from Palencia to Leon. But neither fence, hedge, nor 
house, diversifies the scene, except in the Pueblos — 
mud-hovel peasant villages, long distances apart. This 
vast Prouirie, as it would be called in the " Far West," 
is a great wheat-growing district. The grain is sepa- 
rated by a flat sledge drawn by mules over a bed of 
sheaves, is wind-winnowed by throwing it into the air, 
and is earned, either as grain, or flour of fine quality, 
by railway, to Santander,' chiefly for exportation to 
the Spanish West India colonies. From Palencia to 
Santander the road-side scenery is more picturesque, 
but the land is less fertile than the last mentioned. A 
hilly region is soon reached after leaving Palencia; 
and when it is passed and the road climbs and pierces 
the old Castilian Pyrenees, the mountain wall protect- 
ing the north-west provinces from Biscayan blasts, the 
views are but little less bold and beautiful than those 
of Switzerland. Eocks piled in laminated masses 
thousands of feet high to catch the sunlight, and paint 
themselves with brilliance and shadow, chasms deep 
and dark, glades and valleys clothed in emerald, riotous 
rapids and leaping waterfalls hurrying to sleep in 
placid streams, unroll their pictures to charm the eye, 
and cheer the spirits of the wayfarer. Who cannot 
without regret at parting, think of the means of pleasure 
and profit enjoyed during residence and travels in 
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Spain — ^to be hereafter cherished only as things of 
memory. Nor can he, whatever the sins of this country, 
fail to feel pity for her present suflferings, and sympathy 
with the efforts to end them of such of *her sons as 
Emilio Castelar, the pure-minded and pure-hearted. 

Priests and Princes, co-operating, have steeped Spain 
in ignorance, superstition, and general degradation ; and 
brought her into a chronic condition of discontent and 
anarchy; from which the People alone, guided by 
some Moses from among themselves, can extricate her. 
Such a Prophet has interpreted to them the Law 
of their political salvation. WiU they heed him? 
Or wiU they turn to the idols of the past ? We 
have ahready referred to facts which strengthen the 
hope, that they will respond to the requirements of 
the age. 

Turning from thoughts of the parricides of their 
country, the eye of liberal culture looks with unalloyed 
pleasure at the unspotted page of history furnished by 
Spanish Painters, and other art-poets, both Sculptors 
and Architects. Although it has not been denied that 
self-constituted censorship, happily as limited as it is 
gratuitous, and without knowledge of their great works, 
has sought to disparage Spanish masters, famous with all 
the rest of the art-world. With enthusiastic admiration 
it gazes on the pencilled poetry of ancient mythology, 
and on crudities of incoherent fancy, while the art- 
idealism of an elevated religion has no charms for it, 
though bom in a land of fervour, and coming of pro- 
phecies, revelations, and teachings, clothed in richest 
language, and filled with images, incidents, and aspira- 
tions, fitted to awaken and shape the visions of genius. 
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Santander is a land-locked, busy sea-port. But 
whatever its attractions of commercial activity, and of 
fashionable life and sea-bathing at its famed Sardinero, 
it cannot long restrain the going of a voyager bound to 
other lands. 



THE END. 
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V 



THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO TWE. LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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